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PREFACE 




The Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute was founded in 
1915. The first verse of the Mahabharata was written by Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar on 1st April 1919 while inaugurating the wwk of the 
Institute on the Critical Edition of the Mahabharata. On 4th August 
1925 Dr. V. S. Sukthankar took charge of this work as its General 
Editor and reorganized it on a sound basis. For the subsequent 17 years 
he worked on it with an eagle eye and mature scholarship bringing 
international honour to himself and to the Institute. In 1940, the 
British Academy, London, put its seal of approval on Dr. Sukthan- 
kar’s -work on this edition. On the 4th January 1943, the Institute 
conferred on Dr. Sukthankar a Distinguished Services Medal in 
recognition of his unique services to the Institute as the helmsman of 
its work on the Mahabharata on the occasion of its Silver Jubilee 
celebrations. On 5tli January 1943, Dr. Sukthankar read his state¬ 
ment on the Critical Edition of the Mahabharata before the delegates 
for the Silver Jubilee celebrations and other audience in the Tata Hall 
of the Institute. This statement has proved to be his last testament 
more valuable than Aristotle’s will as it is a national testament. I 
quote from it a few sentaices which contain Dr. Sukthankar’s mes¬ 
sage about the Mahabharata :— 

“ Tl.e part of the Epic critically dealt with sd far is, I imagine, in bulk 
about four times as great as the Greek Epics, Iliad and Odyssey put together 
and one and a half times as our Rainayana. ” 

“ All goofl work costs money now-a-days! Good manuscripts cost 
money. Good printing costs money. Good editors cost money.” 

Amid the deepest strands that are woven in the thread of our civili¬ 
zation there is more than one that is drawn originally from Bharaiavarsii 
and from Sansknt literature and well in the centre of tJiis vast mass of lite¬ 
rature, tht.re stands this deathless traditional book of divine inspiration, un¬ 
approachable and far lemoved from possibilities of human constitution.” 

“ We must therefore grasp this great b<;ok with both hands and face it 
sou.arrly. Then wo shall n tognise that it is our past which has prolonged 
u^lf into the proscnl We are it • I mean the real Wc ! Shall we lx; guilty 
oi ‘itrangling ouv own soul ? ” 

These .stirring words were read out by Dr. Sitkimankar on tlio 
evening ol the 5th of January and withiii a forimght lie passed away 
after a brief illness on the evening of 21st January' 1943 ! Trutli is 
stranger than fiction !! 

Such in brief is the outline of Dr. Sukihank4r’s association with 
the Institute H Critical l'.dition of the Great Epic. v.htcii he apllv styled 
as the Content of our Lollective IJnccuiscious ’ and in w'hich he 
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bodies in bringing out this 'First Volume of the V. S. Sukthankar 
Memorial Edition. My cordial thanks are due to the authorities of 
the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, many of whom are mem¬ 
bers of the Memorial Edition Committee, for their kind permission to 
include in the present volume the Prolegomena and other Introduc¬ 
tions to the Critical Edition of the Mahdbhdrata as also Dr, SUK- 
thankar’s Epic Studies published in the Annals of the Institute. 
Special thanks are due to Principal J. R. Gharpure, b.a., ll.b., the 
Chairman of the Executive Board and Dr. R. N. Dandekar, m.a., 
PH.D., the Secretary of the Institute who is also the Editor of the 
Annals, for their uniform courtesy and kindness in securing the above 
permission. To Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, m.a., ph.d., the present General 
Editor of the Mahabharata, I am particularly thankful for keeping at 
my disposal a copy of Epic Studies No. VI which he found in Dr. 
SuKTHANKAR’s office papers at the Institute. This copy duly revised 
by Dr. Sukthankar in his otvn hand has been incorporated in the 
present volume. Evidently Dr. Sukth.ankar had an intention to re¬ 
vise all his Epic Studies in course of time and then publish them in 
their final form after the completion of his work on the Great Epic. 
Providence, however, decreed otherwise ! As regards the other contri¬ 
butions of Dr. Sukthankar included in the present volume I tender 
my most grateful thanks— 

(1) To the authorities of the K. R. Cama Oriental Institute, 
Bombay, and the Editorial Board of Sir J. J. Modi Volume for jwr- 
mission to include Dr. Sukihankar’s paper on “ Arjunamiira ” in 
this Edition. 

(2) To Mr. B. T. Anklesaria, m.a. the Hon. Secretary of the 
K. R, Cama Institute for drawing my attention to the two papers of 
Dr. Sukthankar viz. (i) Arjunamisra and (ii) An Excursion on the 
Periphery of Indological Research and in securing the necessary per¬ 
mission of the authorities of his Institute for their inclusion in the 
present Edition. Mr. Anklesaria had collaborated with Dr. Suk¬ 
thankar for a number of years in connection with his work for the 
Cama Institute and his hearty co-operation in this work by the free 
supply of the press-copies of the two papers of Dr. Sukthankar men¬ 
tioned above deserves my best thanks. 

(3) To the Editors of the Festekrift Proj. P. V. Kane and Dr. 
R. N. Sardesai, l.c.p.s.. Proprietor, Oriental Book Agency, Poona, 
its publisher, for permisMon to include Dr. Sukthankar’s paper on 
“ RimopekhySna ” in this Volume. 

(4) To the authorities of the Deccan College Post-graduate and 
Research Institute, Poona and in particular Dr. S. M. Katre, M.a., 
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PREFACE 


iblish a full report of the work of the Committee where all contri¬ 
butions and donations will be specified in detail. 


I started my work in connection with the Sukthankar Memorial 
Edition with the assimed initial support of Dr. Mrs. Malinibai B. 
Sukthankar and other members of the Sukthankar family. This 
support was further strengthened by the formation of a representative 
Memorial Edition Committee consisting of numerous friends and 
adimrers of Dr. Sukthankar in different parts of India and outside. 
This support, encouraging as it was for an inexperienced man like 
myself, made me confident enough about the success of this enterprise 
but I became absolutely fearless in my work when the two great friends 
of Dr. Sukthankar, I mean Shrimant Raja Saheb of Aundh and 
Dewan Bahadur K. M. Jhaveri agreed to guide me in this work as 
the Chairman and Vice-Chairman of the Memorial Edition Commit¬ 
tee respectively. Their high regard for our National Epic and its Epic 
Editor Dr. Sukthankar has been responsible in no small way for the 
publication of the Epic Studies of Dr. Sukthankar appearing today 
in the form of the First Volume of the Sukthankar Memorial Edition. 
On 5th January 1943, Dr. Sukth.^nkar referred to the Rajasaheb of 
Aundh in the following glowing terms :— 


If you want me to point out just one man who is responsible for origi¬ 
nating and furthering the project (of the Mahabharata) he is sitting in front 
of you, I mean Shrimant Balasaheb Pant Pratinidhi. the Raja of Aundh.” 

We are fortunate in having in our midst today, the first anniver¬ 
sary of Dr. Sukthankar’s demise, this very enlightened Rajasaheb, 
now in the 76th year to guide all our literary projects with undaunted 
zeal and optimism. I cannot adequately thank the Rajasaheb and 
other friends for their spontaneous and active co-operation in the work 
of tliis Edition. 

I began my work in connection with the Memorial Edition with 
the guaranteed collaboration of my personal friends Dr. S. M. K\tre, 
M.A., PH.D. and Prof. D. D. Kosambi, m.-A. These friends have ful¬ 
filled their guarantee to the very letter as they have been responsible 
for the entire editing of the First Volume and all ci edit for the careful 
and accurate editing of the Volume goes to them. During their per¬ 
sonal contact with Dr. Sukthankar they knew perfectly well what 
gcod editing meant according to Dr. Sukth.Ank.ar’s highly critical 
standards and consequently the good editing of the present Volume 
owes everything to them as they have carried otrt at great inconve¬ 
nience to themselves all the arduous work of seeing the Volume 
through the press. Though thesfi friends have done all this labour of 
love ouf. of their high sense of apprc-chition and respect f<*r the work 
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FOREWORD 


:her words, even iri its early phases the Mahabharata text tradition must 
have been not uniform and singular, but multiple and polygenous. To com¬ 
plicate matters {2} further there appears to have followed a period in which 
there was a free comparison of manuscripts and extensive mutual borrowings, 
operations which in the course of indiscriminate crossing and re-crossing have 
completely confused the differentice and produced a i^erfect wilderness of 




hybrid types. These are, at least in part, still mere surmises. But the as¬ 
sumption of some’ such complicated derangements, beyond the normal vicis¬ 
situdes of transmission, is necessaiy, to account for the strange vagaries of 
the Mahabharata manuscript tradition : to explain why in the best manus¬ 
cripts one comes across at every step readings that are manifestly inferior 
and additional lines that are incontestably spurious : to elucidate how textual 
alterations, especially interpolations, starting from the most inconspicuous 
source of diaskeuasis, could extend over large areas with comparative ease 
and rapidity. 


This state of things, if true, would make it impossible to apply to the 
RTaliabharata the special canons of textual criticism which are derived from 
a study of classical (Greek and Latin) texts and which depend ultimately 
upon there being a more or less complete concatenation of copies and exem¬ 
plars reaching finally back to a single authentic (written) archetype. Tlie 
conflation of codices may, moreover, have! been Carried to such an extreme 
tliat we may even have to renounce all pretmsions to disentangle completely, 
by means of purely objective criteria, their intricate mutual relationships. 
It would, therefore, be well not to ignore entirely th - ix)ssibility that a wholly 
satisfactorj' restoration of the text to its pristine form—even the late so- 
called satasahasr! sarhhita form- may be a task now beyond the ix)wers of 
criticism. 

Even tliough the problem Ire insoluble on the ideal plane', yet a partial 
solution of it is by no means impracticable and may with considerable gain 
be attempted. This fascicule will, I hope, demonstrate that a considerable 
portion of the inherited text can be incontestably proved to be authentic and 
unimpeachable : and that on the other hand certain portions of the “ vulgate ” 
can, equally indisputably, be shewn to be spurious. In other words, we seem 
aitiUed to assert that notwithstanding the existence of what may be termed 
original doublets (fluctuations inherited from a period of purely oral trans¬ 
mission), as well as a vast number of secondary variants (brought in through 
corruption and emendation during the period of mainly written tmnsrnission), 
that despite the) vagaries which surround a small part of the poem witli a 
haze of uncertainty, the unification of the tradition could in regard to the 
niajor part of the epic be’ carried to a degree of approximation which may be 
deemed sufficient for all intents and purposi-s. 

Ordinarily in text reconstruction a sate cjqxidient is to take as basis the 
oldest of the “best family" of manuscripts and to authenticate it in the 
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Devanagari Version of ArjunamL4ra (Da). , 

Da^ >= Poona, Govt. MSS. Collection, MS. No. 30 of A 1879-80. 

Da 2 != Poona, Govt. MSS. Collection, Vi^rambag Coll. I, MS. No. 468. 


Deva^gari Version of Nilakantha (Dn.). 

DOj = MS. belonging to Sardar Kibe of Indore. 

Dn 2 '= Mysore, Oriental Library, MS. No. 1064. 

Dn^ '= Poona, GoM:. MSS. Collection, MS. No. 234 of 1892-1902. 

Devanagari Version of Ratnagarbha (Dr). 

EbTi = Tanjore, Palace Library, MS. No. 1264. . 

Dr 2 »=‘Tanjore, Palace Library, MS. No. 1199. 

Dfg = Tanjore, Palace Library, MS^ No. 1313. 

Dr^'= Tanjore, Palace Library, MS, No. ,1339. 

Devanagari Mixed Versions. 

D^ = Poona, Govt. MSS. CcHlection, MS. No. 29 of A 1879-80. 

D 2 ‘= Tanjore, Palace Library, MS. Na 1152. 

03 )= Tanjore, Palace Library, MS. No. 1360. 

D^ = Tanjore Palace Library, MS. Na 1126. 

£4} D 5 = Lahore, Dayana'nd Anglo-Vedic College, MS. No. 4. 

D^,i= Tanjore, Palace Library, MS. No. 1223. 

D 7 == Tanjore, Palace Library, MS. Na 1269. 

Dg»= Tanjore, Palace Library, MS. No. 1329. 

Dg«= Tai>jore, Palace Library, MS. No*. 1176. 

= Tanjore, Palace Library, MS. No. 1293. 

Dj^ 1 = Tanjore, Palace Library, MS. No. 1340. 

D ^2 '~ Palace Library, MS. No. 1373. 

Dj 3 i= Poona, Govt. MSS. Collection, Vi^rambag Co^l. II, MS^ No. J91. 

Dj^ = Poona, Govt. MSS. Collection, Vii4rambag Coll. II, MS. No. 266. 

11. S(ouTHERN) Recension. 

Telugu Version (T). 

T^i=Yadu: Math Collection MS. (without No.) 

Tj = Tanjore, Palace Library, MS. No. 11865. 

Giantha Version (G). 

G, |=Yadu Math Collection MS. (without No.) 

Gg = Yadu Math Collection MS. (without No.) 

G 3 i= Tanjore, Palace Library, MS. No. 11823. 

G 4 = Tanjore, Palace Library, MS. No. 11838. 

65 = Tanjore, Palacel Library, MS. No. 11851. 

Ggt= Tanjore, Palace Library, MS. No. 11860. 

G- = Yadu Math Collection MS. (without No.) 

Malayalam Version (M), 

M, = MS. belonging to Chief of idapillai, Cochin. 

Ma'—Oxhin, State Library, MS. No, 5. 

M 3 = CcK'hin, Stale Library,, MS. No. 1 . 

= MS. belohging to Kalicnkaia Pisharam of Cochin. 

In addition to the above, two Baroda Library MSS. of the commentary 
by Devabodha {without the epic text) were collated ; the’ important readings 
f(^und in this commentary have’been cited with the symbol Cd. 
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above-, but it shares with the Banj 2 ;ah quite a nui;uber of isolated readings 
against all other manuscripts. The (epic) text in the Arjunamisra codices 
is frequently contaminated from the *‘vulgate’ and has to be corrected with 
the help of Arjunamisra’s commentary (cf. 1. 1. 17^ 22^).—Ratnagarbha’s 
text is eclectic, standing palpably under the influence of the Southern recension 
(cf. 24*, 25*, 27*).—Nilakaaitha’s version (which may conveniently be styled 


the “vulgate”) presents a smooth text, with an inconsiderable amount of 
Southern element. It may be noted that in rare cases the Bombay edition 
(of Ganpat Kr§iiaji) contains readings which have’ no manuscript support at 
all or have at best very weak manuscript support.—Next we have the mixed 
DeVanagari group represented by misch-codices of small trustworthiness 

and of no special value for critical purposes. D^.i , contain a very large num¬ 
ber of old readings in common wuth m.anuscripts of the K group, but D,^ 
shows at the same time some Southern readings and some unique readings 
not found elsewhere (cf. 1. 1. 50", 63"^^; 2. lORO- ^ 0-12 arc palpably under 
the influence of the Southern tradition.—Telugu manuscripts have been placed 
in the Southern recension, but they belong in a sense to both recensions ; they 
are eclectic on no recognizable principles.—It is difficult to define precisely 
the' relationship between the Grantha and the Malayalam versions, which arc 
very closely allied ; each of them exhibits nevertheleSxS certain features not 
found in the other (cf. 1. 1. 184'^). On the whole the Grantha version pro¬ 
duces the impression of being less interpolated and more archaic than the 
other. This version has two sub-groups, G^.g and G.,,o. ; numerous cross¬ 
agreements between the two sub-groups show that our manuscripts are con¬ 
flated. G, does not belong to either of these grouijs ; in point of fact, it is 
a misch-codex contaminated, from the Northern tradition and closely allied 
to T^ (cf. 1. 1. 63. At).—Ml often stands in antagonism to M, ,, sometimes 
agreeing with manuscripts of the Northern recension ■ cf. 1. 1. 32"*^, 71 

128''). The Southern recension, as already remarked, agrees with archctyr)e 
K more closely than with any other Northern version. 


£6} The Southern version of the first two adhyayas is on the whole shorter 
than ihc “vulgaK^’; but the shortest version of these two adhyayas is 
that prt;* (n*<<l l>y K.,.,, Ko l:v ing j^rri!)ably cv( n shorter than K,. The' naive 
Brahnra*(jan< -a episode, the longest as well as the most obvious interpolation 
in the text of the’ ‘‘ vulgate ”, has been relegated to the Appendix icf. 1. 1 26, 
53, &), 62, 64). Its spuriirusness has now been placed beyond the domain 
of sane criticism through its absence in K„ ; V, B Da Di M;. In the South- 
manu^ciii)ts (and in some conflated Devanagaii manuscripts) Brahma 
ale»ne i: intie-diie <1 ; in these llicn.- is no la'k (iajusa, who i> unquestionably 
a late Northern intruder. Tfie yaddsrau^.am section is also evidently an in¬ 
terpolation, but n considerably older one. Brdng merely a string of stanzas 
Sviiiimarizlng of tiic most impoilant incide'uts and episodes of the ^'pi'^j 

it lent itself eadly to being further interpaiated by revisers who wajitdi to 
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erit, the criteria mentioned above fail to give a (positive result. A particular 
instance of the variation contemplated here is that of a puzzling form of a 
cross-agreement between the Northern and Southern versions ; when, for in¬ 
stance, some KasmJri and Malayalam manuscripts agree in opposition to say, 
BangalJ and Grantha (cf. 1. 1.- 60"). In such cases, I have, owing to the 
much greater correctness of the K version, mostly adopted, as stopgaps, the 
readings of Kq.i, the manuscripts which present the archetype K in a rela¬ 
tively pure form. 

I have given in the constituted text whatever in each case appeared to 
be supported by the balance of probabilities, indicating all the imix)rtant ele¬ 
ments—lines, phrases, significant words and word-parts—of the text that are 
less than certain by a wavy line printed below them. Insignificant differences 
of spelling (c.g. Naimi^'a-Naimi.va) are ignored for this purpose. 

Doubt which cannot be resolved by a consideration of the documentary 
or intrinsic probability, entailing the use of the wavy line, arises in the follow¬ 
ing cases : (a) wlicn the transmitted readings appeiar to be corrupt and no 
satisfactory emendation can be suggested ; (b) when there are several read¬ 
ings of CQual merit j in particular where the Northern and the Southern recen¬ 
sions offer two different readings of equal value ; lastly (c) when the evidence 
pTo et contra of documentai*y and intrinsic probability is equally balanced. 

As regards interpolations, the additional lines are so ingeniously fashion¬ 
ed and cunningly fitted in, that in any given case the intrinsic evidence is 
generally inconclusive. In other word's, if we leave out of account the docu-. 
mentary evidena.% no convincing proof can in general be brought forward to 
establish either the originality or the spuriousness of the added lines. We 
cannot, however, entirely ignore the cA^idence of tradition. Everything points 
to the fact that what the epic has suffered from is inflation and elaboration, 
and not depletion or curtailment. On principle, therefore, lines that are/ pecu¬ 
liar to one recension, having nothing whatsoever correspoyiding to them, at the 
some point, in the other recension, are to be/ view'cd with grave suspicion. 
Unlc.ss there is overwhelming evidence to prove their originality, (hey should 
Ixi treated as spurious; because, the probability of error is far greatet in ad¬ 
mitting as authentic such onc-recension lines on insufficient evidence of ori¬ 
ginality (both recensions being placed on an equal footing and treated with 
imi)aitiality) than in rejecting them on insufficient evidence of spuriousness. 
It may be added that the presumption of unauthcnticity is frequently confirm¬ 
ed by the fact that in the recension in w'hicli such lines do occur, they are 
lound inserted in different manuscripts tor diffeicnt versions) at different 
points of the text. 

1 am greatly indebted to Shiimant Dabu^alicb Pant Pratinidhi, Chief tyf Aundh, 
for uniform kindn-ess and onrlosy , but more for the absolute conhdenee he is 
i>leabed to lepo-e in me. I must ahe »tc ord iry thanks, for help of various kinds, to 
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The need of a critical or as it was sometimes called a correct ” edition 
of the Mahabharata has been felt (at first, of course, rather vaguely) by 
Sanskritists for over half a century.■! It was voiced, however, in a clear and 
emphatic manner, for the first time, by Professor M. Winternitz, at the 
Xlth International Congress of Orientalists, held at Paris, in 1897, when he 
read a paper drawing attention to the South Indian manuscripts of the 
Great Epic and ending with the remark that a critical editicn of the Maha¬ 
bharata was “ wanted as the only sound basis for all Mahabliarata studies, 
nay, for all studies connected with the epic literature of IndiaThe idea 
received a concrete shape in his proposal for the foundation of a Sanskrit 
Epic 'lext Society, which he laid before the very next session of the Oriental 
Congress (Xllth), held in Rome (1899). Again, three years later, at the 
following session of the Congress (Xlllth), held in Hamburg (1902), Pro¬ 
fessor Winternitz reiterated his requisition and endeavoured to impress 
again upon the assembled savants that a "critical edition of the Mahabha¬ 
rata was a ^ine qua non for all historical and critical research regarding the 
Great Epic of India 





The reception aca)rded to the various proposals made by Professor 
Winternitz in a^nnection with his favourite project was not as cordial as 
might have been exfiected from an enlightened, international assemblage of 
Sanskritists. " At first", writes Professor Winternitz himself, ^ “ the idea 
of a critical edition of tlie Mahabharata met with great scepticism. Most 
scholars were of opinion that it was impossible to restore a critical text of 
the Great Epic, and that we slioaild have to be satisfied with editing the 
b uth Indian text, while the North Indian text was represented well enough 
by the Calcutta and Bombay editions. Only few scholars were in full agree- \ 

ment with the plan of one critical edition 

Notwithstanding this general apathy, a committee was appointed by the 
Indian Section of the International Congress of Orientalists in Rome (1899) 
to consider the pr(>ix)sal of Professor Winternitz for-the foundation of a 
Sanskrit Epic Text Society, already mentioned. This committee was not in 
favour of the said proi)osal. It recommended insteadi that the w'ork of 
I.ireparing tlie critical edition slunild be undertaken by tlie International 
Association of Academies. The London session of this Association, held in 


*iTo the AdipJirvan.) ^ See below. 

- Cf. Winternitz, Indol . P ^ an . 1 58 ff ^ ibid. p. 58. 
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PROLEGOMENA 
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scholars were of opinion that it was impossible to restore a critical text of 
the Great Epic, and that we should have to be satisfied with editing the 
.C) mth Indian text, while the North Indian text was represented well enough 
by the Calcutta and Bombay editions. Only few scholars were in full agree¬ 
ment with the plan of one critical edition 
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*iTo the Adiparvan.l ^ See below. 

- Cf. WINTEUNITZ, Indol. 1 (1929). 58 ff « ibid. p. 58. 
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After the war, the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, then in its 
early infancy, enthusiastically undertook the work, making a fresh start, 
fortunately without realizing fully the enormousness of the project or the 
complicacies of the problem. At a meeting of the General Body of the 
Institute, held on July 6, 1918, Shrimant Balasaheb Pant Pratinidhi, Chief 
(now Ruler) of Aundh—the liberal and enthusiastic patron of diverse' projects 
calculated! to stimulate research, advance knowledge, and enhance Indian 
prestige—the president elect on the occasion, easily persuaded by a band of 
young and hopeful Sanskritists who had returned to India after completing 
their philological training abroad, with their heads full of new ideas, urged 
upon the audience the need of preparing a Critical and Illustrated Edition 
of the Mahabharata, offering to contribute, iDersonally, a lakh of rupees, by 
annual grants, towards the expenses of producing the edition.^ The donor 
was warmly thanked for this princely j^3} gift and the' offer was gratefully ac¬ 
cepted by the spokesmen of the Institute, who in their turn undertook to 
prepare an edition that would meet with the high requirements of modem 
critical scholarship, In accordance with this decision of the General Body 
of the Institute, the late lamented Sir Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar, the 
doyen of the Sanskritists of Western India a'ndi' the inspirer of the critical 
and rigorous scholarship of the present day, inaugurated, in April 1919, this 
monumental work by formally beginning the collation of the opening imn- 
tra of the works of the ancient Bhagavata sect, which is found also at the 
beginning of some manuscripts of the Mahabharata 

Then, on the basis of the promise of the donation of a lakh of rup>ees by the 
Ruler of Aundh, the Institute appealed for the very large financial support 
needed to Indian governments, princes, and men of wealth. Not as many 
favourable responses were received as might have been expected ; but very 
generous aid wafe and is being given by some, whose names are recorded 
elsewhere. 

The reasons which have induced Sanskritists both here and abroad to 
undertake this gigantic enterprise are easy to understand. The pre-emi¬ 
nent importance of tlie epic is universally acknowledged. Next to the 
Vedas, it is the most valuable product of the entire literature of ancient 
India, so rich in notable works. Venerable for its very antiquity, it is one 


1 Cf. Bhavanrao Pandit Pratinidhi. ABL 3 (1921-22). 1 f. Also A Pros- 
pectus of a New athJ Cntical Edition of the Mahabharata (Poona 1919), pub¬ 
lished by the Institute, p. v. 

* For instance, the stanza is foreign to the entire Southern recension of the 
epic. Cf. also BOntER-KiRSTE, hid Stud. So 2, p. 4, 2 ; and Sylvain Lilvi, 
R. G. Bhandarkar Commcmoraimi Volume, p. 99, 
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by many eminent authorities have been to a great extent followed in the 

subsequent work. 

CXDLLATION OF MANUSCRIPTS 


Collation of the manuscripts is being done, regularly, not merely at the Insti¬ 
tute, but also at the Visvabharati of Rabindranath Tagore in Bengal under the 

supervision of Pandit Viclhushekhara Bhattachakya, and at the Saraswati Mahal 
in Tanjore under the supervision of M. R. Ry. Rao Saheb T. Sambamurtlii Rao 
Avl., B.A., B.L. These outside centres were at first intended chiefly for the colla¬ 
tion of the Bengali and the Telugu-Grantha maniuscripts respectively. But provi¬ 
sion has now been made at the Institute itself for the collation of manuscripts 
written in any of the seven scripts ('SSrada, Nepali, MaithilT, Bengali, Tclugu, 
Grantha and Malayalam), besides Devanagari, which are ordinarily required for 
our Mahabharata work. 

The attire Mahabharata stands now collated from a minimum of ten manus¬ 
cripts ; many parvans have been completely collated from twenty manuscripts ; 
some from thirty ; a few from as many as forty ; w'hile the first tw^o adhyayas of the 
.4di, which have special importance for the critical constitution of the text of the 
entire epic, w’ere collatc^d from no less than sixty manuscripts. 

The collation is done by a permanent staff of specially trained Shastris (Nor¬ 
thern as well as Southern) and University graduates. For tlie purposes of colia^ 
lion, each Mah^harata stanza (according to the Bombay edition of Ganpat 
Krishna j I, Saka 1799) is first written out, in bold characters, on the top line of 
a standaid, horizontally and vertically ruled foolscap sheet. /Die variant read¬ 
ings are entered by the collator horizontally along a line allotted to the manus¬ 
cript collated, aksara by ak?ara, in the appropriate column, vertically below the 
corresponding portion of the original reading of the “ VulgateOn the right 
of each of these collation sheets, there is a column four inches wide reserved for 
remarks (regarding corrections, marginal additions etc.), and for '* additionar’ 
stanzas found in the manuscripts collated, either immediately before or after £5^ the 
stanza in question. Very long “ additions ” arc wTitten out on separate “ sodha- 
patras" and attadied to the collation shcfcts. The collations are regularly checked 
by a batch of collators different from the one which did the collation in the first 
instance, before tliey are handed over to the editor for the constitution of the text. 


THE CRITICAL APPARATUS 

GENElb\L ACCOUNT OF THE MANUSCRIPTS 

It is by no means eitsy to answer the question how many manuscripts of 
the Maliabharata there are in existence : firstly, because, no ccrnpl»^te list of 
these manuscripts has ever been compiled ; and, secondly, because the ex¬ 
pression “ Mahabharata manuscript", as ordinarily used, is ambiguous in 
the extreme ; it may apply to a small manuscript of the Bhagavadgita alone, 
as well as to a complete manuscript of the Maliabharata, in several volumes, 
coiuaining all the eighteen parvans. Moreover, tlie parvans are mostly 
bunded down or in gi'Mip. h \v purvan?, ;it o time, at U'.a .t in 

the rnanuHni))(s now prestMved Thc-n fore, m taking stork of Maha 
bharata manuscripts, it is best to teikc as unit of measurement a manuscript 
of a smg/t: par van. 
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provinceij as possible. Old manuscripts, even though fragmentary and 
partly illegible, were setoed in preference to modern-looking manuscripts, 
though complete, neatly written and well preserved. Within the version, 
discrepant types were chosen in preference to similar types.^ Of the Nila- 
kantha version, only three were selected, though it is by far the most nume¬ 
rous group; because, firstly, it is one of the latest versions ; and, secondly it 


has been edited several times already, though not as well as it should be; 
and, thirdly, there is little difference between the individual manuscripts of 
the group. The only important scripts unrepresented in our critical appa¬ 
ratus are : Kannada, Uriya and Nahdinagari. 


Besides the manuscripts collated specially for this edition, I have made 
occasional use of the collations of manuscripts preserved in European libra¬ 
ries made by Theodor Goldstucker, photographic copies of which were 
presented to the Institute, for use in connection with this project by the 
University of Strassburg, through the kind offices of the late Professor Emile 
&NART, as also of the collations intended for the edition planned by the 
International Association of Academies and made by the pupils of Geheim- 
rat Professor Dr. Heinrich Luders, which have been pla‘ced at the disposal 
of the Institute in pursuance of a resolution on the subject passed by the 
Indian Section of the XVIIth International Congress of Orientalists, held 
at Oxford, in 1928.® 


Sixteen of the manuscripts collated bear dates, ranging from the 16th to 
the 19th century. The oldest dated manuscript of our critical apparatus is a 
Nepali manuscript (f^g) which bears a date corresponding to a.d. 1511.’^ 
The other dates are: a.d. 1519 (Kj, 1528 (VJ, 1598 (D^), 1620 (Dag), 
1638 (Kg). 1694 (KJ, 1701 (DrJ, 1739 (Ko), 1740 (BJ, 1759 (B 3 ), 
1786 (BJ, 1802 (Do), 1808 (Dn^), 1838 (M3), and 1842 (Mg). The 
Nllakantha manuscripts are not all dated, but they can scarcely be much 
anterior to the beginning of the eighteenth century, since Nllakantha himself 
{7} belongs to the last quarter of the seventeenth. Many of the Grantha 


1 Consequently, our critical apparatus tends to reflect greater diversity in the 
material than what actually exists, but that was unavoidable. 

* The Resolutions were worded as follows : 

No. 2. lliat in view of the eminently satisfactory manner in which the work 
is being done by the Institute, this Congress is of opinion that the MSS. cnllation:^ 
made, and the funds collected, for the critical edition of the epic planned by the 
Association of Academies, be now utilized for the purposes of the critical edition 
being prepared in India, without piejudice to the original project of the Asso¬ 
ciation of Academies. 

No. 3. That this Congress theiefore recommends that : (a) such collations 
of the Maliabharata text as have already been prepared by the Association of 
Acadeinies be placed, on loan, at the disposal of tlie Bl'.nridarkar Oriental Research 
Institute. 

U See now Epic Studies VII, m/rr#.] 
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£8} LIST OF MANUSCRIPTS FORMING THE CRITICAL APPARATUS 
The manuscripts utilized for this edition of the Adi are as follows : 


I. (Northern) Recension. 

(«) North-western Gfotip (v). 

Sarada (or Ka^miri) Version (S). 

Si = Poona, Bombay Govt. Collection (deposited at the BORI), No. 159 of 
1875-76. 

Devanagarl Group allied to the (Sarada or) Ka^miri Version (K). 

Kq = Poona, Bombay Govt. Collection (deposited at the BORI), No. 229 of 
1895-1902. Dated V. Saiti 1795 (ca. a.d. 1739). 

Kj — London, India Ofike Library, No. 3226 (2137). 

Kg = Poona, Bombay Govt. Collection (deposited at the BORI), No. 182 of 
189^-95. Dated V. Sam. 1694 (ca. a.d. 1638). 

Kg = Baroda, Oriental Institute Library, No. 632. Dated V. Sam. 1575 (ca. 
A.D. 1519). 

K^ = Poona, Bombay Govt. Collection (deposited at the BORI), No. 565 of 
1882-83. Dated Saka 1616 (ca. a.d. 1694). 

Kg = Lahore, Dayanand Anglo-Vedic College, No. 1. 

Kg = Poona, Bombay Govt. Collection (deposited at die BORI), No. 209 of 
1887-91. 


{h) Central Group (y). 

Nepali Version (N). 

Nj = Nepal, in private possession. 

No ~ Nepal, in private possession. 

Ng = Nepal, in private possession. Dated NepaK Sam. 632 (ca. a.d. 1511). 
Maithili Version (V), 

Vi = Nepal DuTbai* Library, No. 1364, Dated La Sam. 411 (ca. a.d. 1528). 
Bengali Version (B). 

Bj = Santiniketan, Visvabharati Library, No. 1. Dated Saka 1662 (ca. a.d. 1740) 
B.g ~ Santiniketan, Visvabharati Library, No. 258. 

Bg = Santiniketan, Visvabharati Library, No. 782. Dated Saka 1681 (ca. ad. 
1759). 

= Santiniketan, Vjsvabharati Library, No. 413*. 

B.=^ Dacca, University Library, No. 485. Dated Saka 1708 (ca. a.d. 1786). 
Bg = Dacca, University Library, No. 735. 

Devanagarl Versions other than K (D). 

Devartagari Version of Arjunami§ra (Da). 

Da^ — Poona, Bombay (jovt. Collection (deposited at the BORI), No 30 of A 
1879-80, 

Dag ~ Poona, Bombay Govt. Collection (deposited at the BORI, Visrambag I 
No. 468. Dated V. Sam. 1676 (ca. a.d. 1620), 

Devanagarl Version of Nilakantha (Dn), the ‘‘Vulgate*’. 

Dhj = MS. belonging to Sardar M. V. Kibe of Indore. 

Diig = Mysore, Oriental Library, No. 1064. Dated V. Sam. 1864 (ca. a.d. 
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{;iO} DETAILED ACCX)UNT OF THE MANUSCRIPTS 

Si 

Poona, Bombay Government CoJIection (deposited at the BORI), No. 159 of 
1875-76. Total number of folios 1.14 (some fragmentary)j with about 24 lines to a 
page; size 12" X 9j". Clear Sarada characters (of perhaps the 16th or 17th century), 
Birchbark (bhurjapatra). 

This unique and valuable MS. was purchased for the Government of 
Bombay, by Buhler, in Ka^mir. It is listed on p. xi, and cursorily described 
at p. 64, of his Detailed Report of a Tour in Search of Sanskrit MSS. made 
in Kasmtr, Rajputana and Central India, a report printed as Extra Number 
of the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1877. 
The lines of writing of the MS. run parallel to the narrow side of the leaf. 
There are, on an average, 24 lines on a page, and 36 ak§aras (i.e. a little over 
a sloka) in a line. A page, therefore, contains, on an average, 26 (anustubh) 
stanzas. Each folio bears, on its reverse, in the left-hand margin, near the 
bottom, a cipher representing the serial number of the folio and a signature 
indicating the title of the work, as well as the name of the parvan.—The MS., 
which is unfortunately incomplete and fragmentary, must have originally con¬ 
tained at le’ast the first three parvans (Adi, Sablia and Araoya), written, as 
far as one can judge, by the same hand. The extant portion contains the 
Sabha in its entirety, but only fragments of the other two parvans, the begin¬ 
ning of Adi and the end of Araoya being lost. The Adi, which appears to have 
extended from the beginning of the volume up to fol. 154, is particularly frag¬ 
mentary ; a continuous text begins only from fol. 63 (our adhy. 82). Of the 
first 62 folios, the extant portion contains only the lower se'gments (with 10 to 
15 lines of writing on each page) of fol. 24-25, 36-37, 39, 47-48, 53-57 and 
61-62 ; the initial 23 folios as also 15 other intermediate folios (viz. 38, 40-46, 
49-52, 58-60) arc entirely missing ; while only 10 of these folios are complete. 
Folio number 96 is repeated. The Adi ends at fol. 154a. The colophon repeats 
the stanzas of the Parvasahigraha giving the number of adhyayas (230) in this 
parvan, as also its extent in “ blokas ”, i.e. granthas (7984). The writing is neat 
and careful ; erasures and corrections are few and far between. Occasionally one 
comes across'variant readings (cf. fol. 115b), entered (probably by the same 
hand) in yet smaller letters between the lines; on fol. 116a, there is a stanza 
written in the upper margin, which is meant to be added after 1. 162. 15, and 
which is found, otherwise, only in in other words is an interpolation pecu¬ 
liar to A, Kj. Many of the marginal additions are glosses, which are rather 
numerous in the first 15 (extant) folios, evidently notefe made from some com¬ 
mentary by a student who intended making a careful study of the text. In 
a few' ivlacesr—perhaps about half a dozen- corrections have been made with 
yellow pigment. Some of tlie adhy^as bear (serial) numbers, written pro¬ 
bably by a different liand ; the first (legible) figure that we come across is 43, 
corresponding to adhy. 32 of our edition, involving a difference of 11 in our 
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flO} DETAILED ACCOUNT OF THE MANUSCRIPTS 



Poona, Bombay Government Collection (deposited at the BORI), No. 159 of 
1875-76. Total number of folios’ 1,14 (some fragmentary); with about 24 lines to a 

page ; size 12" X 91", Clear Sarada characters (of perhaps the 16th or 17th century), 
Birchhark (bhurjapatra). 


This unique and valuable MS. was purchased for the Government of 
Bombay, by Buhler, in Kasmir. It is listed on p. xi, and cursorily described 
at p. 64, of his Detailed Report of a Tour in Search of Sanskrit MSS. made 
in Kasmir^ Rajputana and Ce^itral India, a report printed as Extra Number 
of the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1877. 
The lines of writing of the MS. run parallel to the narrow side of the leaf. 
There are, on an average, 24 lines on a page, and 36 ak§aras (i.e. a little over 
a §loka) in a line. A page, therefore, contains, on an average, 26 (anusfubh) 
stanzas. Each folio bears, on its reverse, in the left-hand margin, near the 
bottom, a cipher representing the serial number of the folio and a signature 
indicating the title of the work, as well as the name of the parvan.—The MS., 
which is unfortunately incomplete and fragmentary, must have originally con¬ 
tained at le’ast the first three parvans (Adi, Sabha and Araoya), written, as 
far as one can judge, by the same hand. The extant portion contains the 
Sabha in its entirety, but only fragments of the other two {>arvans, the begin¬ 
ning of Adi and the end of Aranya being lost. The Adi, which appears to have 
extended from the beginning of the volume up to fol. 154, is particularly frag¬ 
mentary ; a continuous text begins only from fol, 63 (our adhy. 82). Of the 
first 62 folios, the extant portion contains only the lower se'gments (with 10 to 
15 lines of writing on each page) of fol. 24-25, 36-37, 39, 47-48, 53-57 and 
61-62 ; the initial 23 folios as also 15 other intermediate folios (viz. 38, 40-46, 
49-52, 58-60) arc entirely missing ; while only 10 of these folios are complete. 
Folio number 96 is repeated. The Adi ends at fol. 154a. The colophon repeats 
the stanzas of the Parvasaiiigraha giving the number of adhyayas (230) in this 
par\’an, as also its extent in “ slokas ”, i.e. granthas (7984). The writing is neat 
and careful ; erasures and corrections are few and far f:)etween. Occasionally one 
comes across variant readings (cf. fol. 115b), entered (probably by the same 
hand) in yet smaller letters between the lines; on fol. 116a, there is a stanza 
written in the upper margin, v;hich is meant to be added after 1. 162. 15, and 
which is found, otherwise, only in Kp in other words is an interpolation pecu¬ 
liar to .^1 Kj. Many of the ynmginal additions are glosses, which are rather 
numerous in the first 15 (extant) folios, evidently note^ made from some com¬ 
mentary by a student who intended making a careful study of the text. In 
a few^ placesr—perhaps about half a dozen- corrections have been made with 
yellow pigment. Some of the adhyayas bear (serial) numbers, written pro¬ 
bably by a different liand ; the first (legible) figure that we come across is 43, 
corresponding to adhy. 32 of our edition, involving a difference of 11 in our 
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52T for f; g for 5T (e. g. STTg^E^, ngiT:, for aTT#?qt, and 


%L 


for xg; 5^ for ^; medial S’ for subscript ^for ^ ( e. g. 
^\i{: for ); g for ^ ( e. g. for Margins are clean; very occa¬ 

sional corrections, in the body of the text, by yellow I pigment The pages from 
42 to 45 are left blank, while 41b and 46a contain only a few lines of writing. 
Besides Adi, the codex contains also Vimta, Bhi§ma and a portion of Anu4a- 
sana (Danadharma), breaking off at the first half of stanza 39 of adhy. 83 of 
the Bombay ed. According to statements at the end of the BhT§ma and the 
beginning of the Anu^sana, the MS. was written in V. Sarhvat 1839 (ca. a.d. 
1783), by a Brahmaija named Gopala, residing in Lak§mimatha ; but the 
writing of the volume is not quite uniform. It is, therefore, uncertain, in my 
opinion, whether the Adi was written by this same Gopala, in the said year; 
cantra Eggeling, Catalogue of the Skt. MSS. {12} m Uue Library of the In¬ 
dia Office, Part VI (1899), p, 1158, who regards the entire volume as written 
by the same scribe. The colophons, which are short, sporadically give the 
adhyaya numbers. This is the' only MS. of the Adi belonging to a European 
Library that was available for collation at the Institute and used for this edi¬ 
tion !—^The reference ^ ^ before stanza 8 of adhy. 1 indicates the inten¬ 
tion of the scribe to “ illuminatethe MS. by writing the alternate letters 
( fT, ) which are missing, in red ink. 


K. 


Poona, Bombay Government Collection (deposited at the BORI), No. 182 of 
1891-96. Folios' 296 (of whidi 220, 226-30, 232-33^ 239-40 appear to be written by a 
different hand), with about 11 lines to a page; size 10*8" X 4-8". Devanagari 
characters (with sporadic pr§thamatras); dated V. Sam 1694 (ca. a.d. 1638). Indian 
paper. 

Marginal corrections, as also other corrections in the body of the text, are 
made by using yellow pigment; tire colophons give names of sub-parvans, 
adhyaya names, and adhyaya numbers sporadically. In the marginal notes 
one occasionally comes across variants and glosses, and additional passages 
from MSS. of the central sub-recension (y). The first folio and a part of the 
second (the latter stuck on to the original torn) are written in a different 
hand. On fol. 186b, three lines are left blank by the scribe. After the four 
stanzas of ** phala§ruti ” mentioned on p. 879, there follow two stanzas of the 
parva-samgraha, giving the number of adhyayas (218) and 41okas (8984) and, 
filially, the date : ^ ^ <1» 

K3 

Baroda, Oriental Institute Library, No. 632. Folios 407. Devanagan charac¬ 
ters; dated V. Samvat 1575 (ca. a.d. 1519;. Old Indian paper. 

This MS. is from Gujarat. At the end of the MS. is given the date : 
Sarhvat 1575, sravm.ia, dark half, 5th day, Athinandana. MS. written by 
Nahjika, son of the Nagar Pandit Kalidasa of village Kandalaja, under Sam- 
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531 for 1; g for 'tl, 5T (e. g. 3Trg^, iigrr:, for and 

for =E3r; ^ for g'; medial g' for subscript g; ¥f for cT ( e. g. 
iffir: for ) ; g for ( e. g. iiigr for ). Margins are clean; very occa¬ 
sional corrections, in the body of the text, by yellow pigment The pages from 
42 to 45 are left blank, while 41b and 46a contain only a few lines of writing. 
Besides Adi, the codex contains also Virata, Bhi§ma and a portion of Anu4a- 
Sana (Danadharma), breaking off at the first half of stanza 39 of adhy. 83 of 
the Bombay ed. According to statements at the end of the BhT§ma and the 
beginning of the Anui^sana, the MS. was written in V. Sarhvat 1839 (ca. a.d. 
1783), by a Brahmaria named Gopala, residing in Lak§mimatha ; but the 
writing of the volume is not quite uniform. It is, therefore, uncertain, in my 
opinion, whether the Adi was written by this same Gopala, in the said year; 
ccmtra Eggeling, Catalogue, of the Skt. MSS. {12} in the Library of the In¬ 
dia Office, Part VI (1899), p. 1158, who regards the entire volume as written 
by the same scribe. The colophons, which are short, sporadically give the 
adhyaya numbers. This is the' only MS. of the Adi belonging to a European 
Library that was available for collation at the Institute and used for this edi¬ 
tion !—^The reference ^ ^ before stanza 8 of adhy. 1 indicates the inten¬ 
tion of the scribe to ** illuminate" the MS. by writing the alternate letters 
( rr, ) which are missing, in red ink. 

K. 

Poona, Bombay Government Collection (deposited at the BORI), No. 182 of 
1891-96. Folios’ 296 (of which 220, 226-30, 232-33^ 239-40 appear to be written by a 
different hand), with about 11 lines to a page; size 10*8" X 4*8". Devanagari 
characters (with sporadic pr^thamatras); dated V. Sam 1694 (ca. a.d. 1638). Indian 
paper. 

Marginal correlations, as also other corrections in the body of the text, are 
made by using yellow pigment; tlie colophons give names of sub-porvans, 
adhyaya names, and adhyaya numbers sporadically. In the marginal notes 
one occasionally comes across variants and glosses, and additional passages 
from MSS. of the central sub-recension (y). The first folio and a part of the 
second (the latter stuck on to the original torn) are written in a different 
hand. On fol. 186b, three lines are left blank by the scribe. After the four 
stanzas of phala^ruti'' mentioned on p. 879, there follow two stanzas of the 
parva-samgraha, giving the number of adhyayas (218) and 41okas (8984) and, 
finally, the date : ^ 1 ^ '•.v 1 

K. 

Barocla, Oriental Institute Librarj^ No. 632. Folios 407. Devanagari charac¬ 
ters; dated V. Saihvat 1575 (ca. a.d. 1519). Old Indian paper. 

This MS. is from Gujarat. At the end of the MS. is given the date : 
Samvat 1575, ^ravai.ia, dark half, 5th day, Abhinandana. MS. written by 
Nafijika, son of the Nagar P^indit Kalidasa of village Kandalaja, under Sam- 
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It begins with a short eulogy (prasasti) of king (sriman bhumahendra) 

Jayasimharama, at whose bidding the MS. was copied. For a king of that 

name we have tlie date (Nepali) Sam. 516 (ca. a.d. 1395). In thel prasasti, 
he is stated to have built (?) a temple ofi Pasupati in Nepal. Collations of 
the MS. were kindly supplied by Rajaguru Pandit Hemaraj, C.I.E., D.P.I., 

Nepal, who had it collated, for the Institute', by local Pandits.-r-T\\& Prasasti 
reads ; 

^ I ^ fitiJ I ^ I 

Hn:FioT ^ > 

=151 ll 

[ SBrSrW ] f^RT% II 

ITrSn ^ 

3T(i=TrTJT i 

=;t y.: * * y, :? II 

511^ wrat ^ 51?I?rnq ^ cT^q: f^?IRn*ntT I 
£?i^fets^p:cigTm rirj; il 

V.: ?}: :► * 4 c jjt :!: | 

5«Rifq55?i 5Jt4ip:ciP5?i wg^ 

'ip:? ^rt^mr^cTO^: ll 

Dfl St: I 

^ 0(51 j^4 5lliy ;^; || 

srai^; 

H sftRp)jq?5S[t 3rti^ ll 

Collations begin at adhy. 3. CoUated in Nepal. 

MS. in Nepal] charactcis from Nepol : in private possession. No further details 
of the MS. are available. 

Collations of the MS. were kindly supplied by Rajaguru Pandit Hema- 

R^J (Nepal), who had it collated for the Institute by local Pflwt/i/s.—Collation? 

begin at adhy. 3. 
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It begins with a short eulogy (prasasti) of king (srlman bhumahendra) 

Jayastoliarama, at whose bidding the MS. was copied. For a king o( that 
name we have tire date (Nepali) Sarh. 516 (ca. a.d. 1395). In thel prasasti, 
he is stated to have built (?) a temple of Pasupati inf Nepal. Collations of 
the MS. were kindly supplied by Rajaguru Pandit Hemaraj, C.I.E., D.P.I., 
Nepal, who had it collated, for the Institute', by local Pandits.-r-The Prasasti 
reads : 


^ swf wraH I ^ 5IR: SRtiqtllwT: l ^ to: I 

firtPIOT ^ #51 I 

=TO ^ tl 

* * 5cr$['4 si= >!“**«♦****♦ I 
[ II 

iir5ir srni^ 

STFWIJT I 

M: •-•.^ [ ? SJt JW?! II 

^i^ wron =gr ’a^irqi'i ^ R5ina!iT^ i 

citi; 11 

i? * * * -.):#* I 

TO %JtviKTO5*i 

qp:: ll 

Dfl ^RqrfJlH^rq^fq«Jq qrtl^ q: I 

^ TO f5l?4 5lilt to: II 

Bt^^aqf3[!i’E]qTOr qV > 

^fTOorrqq^ TOfqqprflfq^qq^ITO^^ I 
VTO fqq^iqKTOftr ^q^nn: qqi^: 

^ sftTOvjp^^ srqfq qgqf?n5«nqi)qRV!?»^ ii 

Collations begin at adhy. 3. Collated in Nepal. 

%. 

MS. in Nepali cliaracteis from Nepiil : in private possession. No further details 
of the MS. are available. 


Collations of the MS. were kindly supplied by Rajaguru Pandit Hema- 
RAj (Nepal), who had it collated for the Institute by local Pandits, —Coll^tion§ 
begin at adhy. 3, 
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The MS,, which is well preserved and neatly written, containing a few 
corrections noted in the margins, was obtained from Malatinagar, Bogra Dis¬ 
trict, Bengal. Collations begin at adhy. 3 .—CoUated at the Visvabharati, 


%L 


Be 

Dacca, University Library, No. 735. Folios 346, with about 7 lines to a page; 
size 19" X 4i". Bengali characters. Old Indian yellow paper. 

Appearance^ as well as the script of this MS. (which was obtained from 
Ula Bisnagar, Nadia District, Bengal), is somewhat more modem than that 
of Be; belongs apparently to the beginning of the 19th century. Neatly writ¬ 
ten and fairly correct; contains occasional brief glosses on margin, apparently 
by the same' hand as that of the copyist.—Collations begin at adhy. 54. 
Collated at the Visvabharati. 

Dai 

Poona, Bombay Government Co31ecti<»i (deposited! at the BORI), No. 30 of A 
1879-80. Folios 416, with about 7-10 lines to a page; size 15^'X.6f". Devanagari 
characters. Old Indian glossy paper. 

Text with commentary of Arjunamisra ; written neatly but extremely 
corrupt and unintelligible in places, on account of the scribe’s inability to read 
the exemplar correctly. The? MS. has many short and long blanks in the text, 
which support the latter surmise. It has very few glosses and corrections, 
but a large number of variants noted in the margin. The text is written in 
three strips : the upper and lower ones comprise the commentary, while the 
central band, which has generally a still wider margin, is the (epic) text. The 
references to speaker (such as g:55r[^ ) and colophons are^ written in 

red ink. The colophons give generally adhyaya and sub-parvan names. 
6lokas are generally numbered ; adhyayas are almost regularly numbered from 
adhy. 45 to 109. The MS. is almost consistent in writing ( for 

Punctuation is most imperfect. In the numbering of the folios, num¬ 
ber 2 is repeated. 


Da.^ 

Poona, Bombay Government Collection (deposited at the BORI), Visrambag I, 
Net 468. Folios 415,. with about 10 lines to a page; size J.57" }< 6*6". Devanagan 
characters; dated V. Sam. 1676 (ca. a.d. 1620). Indian paper. 

Text with commentary of Arjunamisra. The MS. is from Dambal, a 
Jagir in the Kanarese District of the Deccan, and the last folio contains seve¬ 
ral stanzas in praise of a certain Gopalabhatta, a learned Pandit of great fame, 
who got the MS. written : 

74^^ II 
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The MS., which is well preserved and neatly written, containing a few 
corrections noted in the margins, was obtained from Malatinagar, Bogra Dis¬ 
trict, Bengal. Collations begin at adhy. 3 .—Collated at the Visvabhamti, 


Be ( 

Dacca, University Library, No. 735. Folios 346, with about 7 lines to a page; 
size 19" X 4i". Bengali characters. Old Indian yellow paper. 

Appearance^ as well as the script of this MS. (which was obtained from 
Uia Bisnagar, Nadia District, Bengal), is somewhat more modem than that 
of Bjj; belongs apparently to the beginning of the 19th century. Neatly writ¬ 
ten and fairly correct; contains occasional brief glosses on margin, apparently 
by the same' hand as that of the copyist.—Collations begin at adhy. 54. 
Collated at the Visvabharati. 

Dai 

Poona, Bombay Government Co81ection (deposited at the BORI), No. 30 of A 
1879-80. Folios 416, with about 7-10 lines to a page; size ISK'^X 6^". Devanagari 
characters. Old Indian glossy paper. 

Text with commentary of Arjunamisra ; written neatly but extremely 
corrupt and unintelligible in places, on account of the scribe’s inability, to read 
the exemplar correctly. The* MS. has many short and long blanks in the text, 
which support the latter surmise. It has very few glosses and corrections, 
but a large number of variants noted in tlie margin. The text is written in 
three strips : the upper and lower ones comprise the commentary, while the 
central band, which has generally a still wider margin, is the (epic) text. The 
references to speaker (such as ) ^^id colophons are? written in 

red ink. The colophons give generally adhyaya and sub-parvan names. 
61okas are generally numbered ; adhyayas are almost regularly numbered from 
adhy. 45 to 199. The MS. is almost consistent in writing ( for 

Punctuation is most imperfect. In the numbering of the folios, num¬ 
ber 2 is repeated. 


Da., 


Poona, Bombay Government Collection (deposited at the BORI), Visrambag I, 
Na 468. Folios 415, with about 10 lines to a page; size 3-5*7" X 6*6". Devanagari 
characters; dated V. Sam. 1676 (ca. ad. 1620). Indian paper. 


Text with commentary of Arjunamisra. The MS. is from Dambal, a 
Jagir in the Kanarese District of the Deccan, and the last folio contains seve¬ 
ral stanzas in praise of a certain Gopalabhatta, a learned Pandit of great fame, 
who got the MS. written : 


I 
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{17} Dn, 



My^re, Oriental Library, No. 1064. Folios 448, with about 22 lines to a 
page; size 15}" X 6{". Devanagari characters'; dated V. Samvat 1864 (ca. a-d. 
1808). Paper. 


Te'xt with commentary of Nilalca|i)tha. 


Dn,, 

Government Collection (deposited at the BORI), No. 234 of 
1893-1902. Folios 683i with about 9 lines to a page; size 15-2'' X 7-2". Deva- 
nagari characters. Thick Indian paper. 

Text with commentary of Nllakanlha. Bold and clear letters; generally 
correct; margins are almost clean. iSlokas and adhyayas are throughout num- 
bered. As in DOi, blanks were filled with invocations and names of various 
gods. The lemmata do not always fit the (epic) text. Colophons and the 
references to the speakers (and for some initial folios even dand^s) are in red 
ink, but only up to fol. 470. 

Dr, 

Tanjore, Saraswathi Malial Library. No. 1246. Folios 448, with about 11 
lines to a page; size 15" X 6i". Devanagari characters. Paper. 

Text with the commentary of Ratnagarbha.—Collations end at adhy. 2. 
Collated at Tanjore. 


Drj 

Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. 1199. Folios 306, with about 10-13. 
lines to a page; size 16" X Si", Devanagari characters. Paper. 

Text with the commentary of Ratnagarbha.—(foliations end at adhy. 2, 
Collated at Tanjore. 

Dra 

Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. 1313, Folios 366, with about 11-13 
lines to a page; size 16" X &}". Devanagari diaracters; dated Saka 1623 (ca. 
A.D. 1701). Paper. 

Text with the commentary of Ratnagarbha. MS. dated, in the Saka 
year 1623 (current) corresponding to Vr§a, Sunday the 13th (of the bright 
half) of the month of A§aidha.—Collations end at adhy. 2. Collated at 
Tanjore, 

Dr, 

Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, Na 1339. Folios 108, with about 1,1-22 
lines to a page ; sii^ 16" X 6i". Devanagari characters. Paper. 

Text with the commentary of Ratnagarbha. This fragn^t contains 
only about 90 adhyayas of this edition. The number of lines of each folio 
fluctuates with the amount of commentary which each folio contains, and 



Mysore, Oriental Library, No. 1064. Folios 448, with about 22 lines to a 
page; size 15i" X 6i". Devanagari characters'; dated V. Sarhvat 1864 (ca. a.d. 
1808). Paper. 

Te'xt with commentary of Nilalca|i>tha. * 

Dn.) 

^Poona, Bombay Government Collection (deposited at the BORI), No. 234 of 
1895-1902. Folios 683; with about 9 lines to a page; size 15-2" X 7-2''. Deva- 
nagari characters. Thick Indian paper. 

Text with coinrnentary of Nilakantha. Bold and clear letters ; generally 
correct; margins are almost clean. iSlokas and adhyayas are throughout num¬ 
bered. As in Dn^, blanks were filled with invocations and names of various 
gods. The lemmata do not always fit the (epic) text. Colophons and the 
references to the speakers (and for some initial folios even dandas) are in red 
ink, but only up to fol. 470, 

Dr, 

Tanjore, Saraswathi Malial Library, No. 1246. Folios 448, with about 11 
lines to a page; size 15" X 6i". Devanagari characters. Paper. 

Text with the commentary of Ratnagarbha.—Collations end at adhy. 2. 
Collated at Tanjore, 


Dr2 

Tanjore, Saraswathi Malial Library, No. 1199. Folios 306, with about 10-13. 
lines to a page; size 16" X 6i". Devanagari characters. Paper. 

Text with the commentary of Ratnagarbha.—Collations end at adhy. 2, 
Collated at Tmijore. 

Dra 

Taiijore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. 1313. Folios 366, with about 11-13 
lines to a page; size 16" X 6i". Devanagari characters ; dated Saka 1623 (ca. 
A.D. 1701). Paper. 

Text with the commentary of Ratnagarbha. MS. dated, in the Saka 
year 1623 (current) corresponding to Vf^a, Sunday the 13th (of the bright 
half) of the month of A?adha.—Collations end at adhy. 2. Collated at 
Tanjore. 

Dr, 

Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, Na 1339. Folios 108, with about 1,1-22 
lines to a i>age ; size 16" X 6^". Devanagari characters. Paper. 

Text with the commentary of Ratnagarbha. This fragn^t contains 
only about 90 adhyayas of this edition. The number of lines of each folio 
fluctuates with the amount of commentary which each folio contains, and 
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£19} D, 


Tanjore, Samswathi Mahal Library, No. ,1223. Folios 293, with about 12 lines 
to a page ; size 14" .X 62 ". Devanagari characters’. Paper. 

An old MS., but with dear and legible writing well presei*ved.-~Colla- 
tions end at adhy. 53. Collated at Tmjore. 


D, 

Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. 1269. Folios 262, with about 11 lines 
to a page ; size 14" X 5|". Devanagari characters. Paper. 

Clear and legible writing; well preserved.—Collations end at adhy. 53. 
Collated at Tanjore. 


Da 

Tatijore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. 1329. Folios 196, wth about 16-18 
lines to a page; size! 15-|" X 7". Devanagari characters. Paper. 

A comparativdy modern MS.—Collations end at adhy. 2. ColJ^led at 

Ta7tjore. 


Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No, 1176. Folios 279. with about 11 lines 
to a page ; size X 5-J". Devanagari characters. Paper. 

Fol. 1-2 are badly damaged.— Collations end at adhy. 2. Collated at 
Tanjoae. 


Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. 1293. Folios 352, with about 10 lines 
to a page; size 13?" X 5i"- Devanagari characters. Paper. 

Last le^f tom ; well-preserved ; dear and legible writing.—Collations end 
at adhy. 2. Collated at Tanjore. 


Du 

Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. IS^IO. Folios 290, with about 11-18 
lines to a page ; size 14" X 5i". Devanagari characters. Paper. 

Written, perhaps, by four different scribes,—Collations end at adhy. 2. 
CoUated at Tanjore. 


Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. 1373. Folios 21, with about 12 lines 
to a page; size 141 " X 6 ", Devanagari characters. Paper. 

Incomplete, containing only the first two adhyayas.— at Tmijore 

£20} D,3 

Poona, Bombay Government Collection (deposited at the BORI), Vi^rambag 
11, No. 191. Folios 221, with about 13 lines to a page ; size 14-25" X 6 06". Deva* 
riagari characterai. Old Indian glossy paper^ 


\ %\ 
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[19} D« 

Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. ,1223. Folios 293, with about 12 lines 
to a page ; size 14" .X 6i". Devanagari characters. Paper. 

An old MS., but with clear and legible writing well preserved.—Colla¬ 
tions end at adhy. 53. Collated at Tflnjore. 

D; 

Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. 1269. Folios 262, with about 11 lines 
to a page ; size 14" X SI". Devanagari characters. Paper. 

Clear and legible writing; well preserved.—Collations end at adhy. 53. 
Collated at Tanjore. 

Ds 

Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. 1329. Folios 196, with about 16-18 
lines to a page; size 15-}" XT’. Devanagari characters. Papcsr. 

A comparatively modern MS.—Collations end at adhy. 2. CoUfiled at 
T ayijore. 


Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. 1176. Foliofe 279, with about 11 lines 
to a page; azc J[5|" X SJ". Devanagari characters. Paper. 

Fol. 1-2 are badly damaged.—Collations end at adhy. 2. Collated at 
Tanjore. 

Djo 

Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library. No. 1293. Folios 352, with about 10 lines 
to a page; size 13*^^" X 5{''. Devanagari characters. Paper. 

Last lenf tom ; well-preserved ; clear and legible writing.—Collations end 
at adhy. 2. Collated at Tanjore. 

Du 

Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. 13^0. Folios 290, with about 11-18 
lines to a page; size 14" X 5i". Devanagari characters. Paper. 

Written, perhaps, by four different scribes.—Collations end at adhy. 2. 
Colfated at Tanjore. 

Du 

Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. 1373. Folios 21, with about 12 lines 
to a page; size 14i" X 6". Devanagari characters. Paper. 

Incomplete, containing only the first two adhyayas.—Collated at Tanjore 

[20} Du 

Poona, Bombay Government Collection (depo.sited at the BORI), Viirambag 
II, No. 191. Folios 221, with about 13 lines to a page ; size 14-25" X 6 06". Deva¬ 
nagari characters). Old Indian glossy paper. 
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Melkote, Yadugiri Yatiraj Math MS. (without number). Folios 110, with about 
16-2,1 lines to a page; size 18-7" X 1-8". Grantha characters. Palm-leaf. 

Leaves are very brittle, and worm-daten in places ; large pieces have 
broken off, leaving many lacunse. The holes for the string have enlarged, 
perhaps from constant use, destroying some parts of the text written lound 
them. 

G„ 

Melkote, Yadugiri Yatiraj Math MS. (without number). Folios 202, wiUi 
about 15-17 lines to a page ; size 14'5” X 2T'’. Grantha character.s. Palm-leaf.^ 

The MS. contains the first 4 parvans ; Adi, Sabha, Araijya and Virata, 

written probably by the same hand. Slightly worm-eaten; but on the whole, 
a well preserved old MS. with clear and legible writing. 

Gs 

Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library. No. 11823. Folios 316, with about 10 lines 
to a page; size 16|" X 1*''. Grantha' characters. Palm-leaf.— -CeHated at Tanjore. 

G, 

Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. 11838. Folios 477, with about 6 lines 
to a page ; size 19" X IJ". Grantha characters. Palm-leaf. 

An old and well-preserved MS., with clear and legible writing, but many 
corrections.— Collated ait Tanjote. 

G, 

Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. 11851. Folios 320, with about 8 lines 
to a page ; size 19" X li". Grantha characters. Palm-leaf. 

The MS. contains the Sabha also, probably written by the same hand. A 
wdl-preseiYed old MS., with clear and legible writing.— at Tanjore. 

Go 

Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No, 11860. Folios 324, with about 8 ii.nes 
to a page : size ,18i" X IJ". Grantha characters. Palm-leaf. 

MS. written by KaSipati, on the 22nd of the month of Kumbha, in the 
year Krodhi.—Coffolcd at Tanjore. 

Gr 

Melkote Yadugiri Yatiraj Math MS. (without number). Folios 217 with 
about 12-14 linc.s to a page; size 19-2" X 2". Grantha characters. Palm-lea . 

£22} Clear and legible writing; worm-eaten in places. Being a conflated 
MS., it was discontinued after adhy. 2. It is one of the few Southern MSS. 
which begins witli the (Northern) salutatoiy stanza, etc. added 

later in the narrow upper margin of the first folio, in very fine writing. Its 
place of inserUon is indicated by a “ hamsapada inserted immediately after 
its first mangala stanza (9") .-Collated up to the end of adhy. 2 only. 
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Melkote, Yadugiri Yatiraj Math MS. (without number). Folios 110, with about 
16-2,1 lines to a page j size 18’7" X l-8^\ Grantha characters. Palm-leaf. 

Leaves are very brittle, and worm-daten in places; large pieces have 
broken off, leaving many lacunse. The holes for the string have enlarged, 
perhaps from constant use, destroying some parts of the text written round 
them. 
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Melkote, Yadugiri Yatiraj Math MS. (without number). Polios 202, wiUi 
about 15-17 lines to a page ; aze 14’5” N 2'1”. Grantha character!-. Palm-leaf.^ 

The MS. contains the first 4 parvans : Adi, Sabha, Arapya and Virata, 
written probably by the same hand. Slightly worm-eaten ; but on the whole, 
a well preserved old MS. with clear and legible wnriting. 

G3 

Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library. No. 11823. Folios 316, with about 10 lines 
to a page; size 16?" IF'. Grantha' characters. Palm-leaf.—'CoHafed at Tanjore. 

G, 


Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. 11838. Folios 477, with about 6 lines 
to a page size 19^^ X Grantha characters. Palm-leaf. 

An old and well-preserved MS., witli clear and legible writing, but many 
corrections .—Collated att TanjoTe. 


G, 

Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. 11851. Folios 320. with about 8 lines 
to a page ; size 19" X li". Grantha characters. Palm-leaf. 

The MS. contains the Sabha also, probably written by the same hand. A 
well-preseiwed old MS., with clear and legible writing.—Co/fafed al Tanjore. 

Go 

Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. 11860. Folios 324, with about 8 li.ncs 
to a page ; size ,18i" X IJ". Grantha characters. Palm-leaf. 

MS. written by Ka^ipati, on the 22nd of the month of Kumbha, in the 
year Krodhi.—CoHo/ed al Tanjore. 

Gr 

Melkote Yadugiri Yatiraj Math MS. (without number). Folios 217 with 
about 12-14 linf.s to a page; size 19-2'' X 2". Grantha characters. Palm-lea . 

{22} Clear and legible writing; worm-eaten in places. Being a conflated 
MS., it was discontinued after adhy. 2. It is one of the few Southern MSS. 
which begins with the (Northern) salutatoiy stanza, etc. added 

later in the narrow upper margin of the first) folio, in very fine writing. Its 
place of insertion is indicated by a “ hamsapada ”, inserted immediately after 
its first mangala stanza (9* j .—Collated up to the end of adhy. 2 onlj. 
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Clear and legible’ writing; leaves are in perfect preservation, not a single 
leaf being worm-eaten ; probably not very old. Scribe has left many blanks 
in the writing space, whenever the surface of the leaf was uneven or rugged. 
—Collated from adhy. 54. 


Ms 

Malabar, Poomulli Mana Library, Nd 297. Folios 183, with about 10 lines 
to a page. Malayalam characters; dated Kollam 1017 (ca. a.d. 1842). Palm-leaf. 

Collated from adhy. 54. 

In view of the great unevenness of the critical apparatus, and of the con¬ 
sequent difficulty likely to be experienced by readers using the critical notes 
(printed at the foot of the page) in ascertaining what manuscripts have been 
addeid, discontinued, or discarded at different points of the text, I apjDend, on 
the following page, a table which shows at a glance just what manuscripts have 
been actually collated for different ;ix)rtions of the text. Even the larger lacu¬ 
nae of the manuscripts, which cannot be easily ascertained, have) been exhi¬ 
bited in this table. Only such (small) omissions have been, as a rule, ignored 
as are specifically mentioned in the footnote itself pertaining to the particular 
stanza, and which are therefore brought to the notice of the readet as soon 
as he reads the* footnote. 
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Clear and legible’ writing; leaves arc in perfect preservation, not a single 
leaf being worm-eaten; probably not very old. Scribe has left many blanks 
in the writing space, whenever the surface of the leaf was uneyen or rugged. 
—Collated from adhy. 54. ( 


M, 

Malabar, Poomiilli Mana Library, Nol 297. Folios 183, with about 10 lines 
to a page. Malayalam characters; dated Kollam 1017 (ca. a.d. 1842). Palm-leaf. 

Collated from adhy. 54. 

In view of the great unevenness of the critical apparatus, and of the con¬ 
sequent difficulty likely to be experienced by readers using the critical notes 
(printed at the foot of the page) in ascertaining what manuscripts have been 
addeJd, discontinued, or discarded at different points of the text, I apj^end, on 
the following page, a table which shows at a glance just what manuscripts have 
been actually collated for different :iX)rtions of the text. Even the larger lacu¬ 
nae of the manuscripts, which cannot be easily ascertained, have' been exhi¬ 
bited in this table. Only such (small) omissions have been, as a rule, ignored 
as are specifically mentioned in the footnote itself pertaining to the particular 
stanza, and which are therefore brought to the notice of the readet as soon 
as he reads the' footnote. 
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TESTIMONIA 



As testimqnia, or aids of a partial or subsidiary character, there are 
available, besides the numerous commentaries, the following three important 
epitomes of the eleventh century; (i) the Javanese'adaptation Bharatam 
(ca. A.D. 1000), (ii) the Tclugii adaptation Andhra Bhdratamu by tlic 
Telugu poet Nannaya Bhatta (ca. a.d. 1025), and (iii) the Sanskrit adapta¬ 
tion Bhdratamanjari by tlie Kasmiri poet K;§emendra (ca. A.D. 1050) ; as 
also an important Persian rendering made some centuries later (ca. a.d. 1580) 
at the instance of that enlightened and sagacious Emperor of India with 
catholic sympathies, the great Akbar. 

The commentaries collated for this edition are dealt with below, under 
the Devanagari versions. Here it will suffice to observe that, even when 
accompanied by the (epic) text, the commentaries are, for reasons which 
will be explained later on, evidence only for the actual , lemniala and the 
pathantaras cited. The absence of commentary on a stanza or a group of 
stanzas or even on an adhyaya is, in general, no proof that that particular 
passage was lacking in the text used by the commentator. For, clearly, his 
text may have contained the passage in question, but he may not have 
deemed it necessary to comment upon any portion of it. Nevertheless when 
the commentary ignores a lengthy and difficult passage, then there is a strong 
presumption that the text of the commentator did not contain the passage. 
A case in point is the Kanikaniti, a passage of 186 lines, which is entirely 
ignored in Devabodha’s commentary (but has evoked lengthy comments from 
both Arjunamisra and Nilakaiitha), and which is missing in the Kasmiri 
version. 

As regards the old Javanese adaptation, from the reports of Dutch 
scliolars^ who have studied the original Javanese text, it appears that only 
eight out of the eighteen parvans of the Mahabharata have been traced so 
far ; namely, Adi, Virata, Udyoga, Bhisma, Asramava^, Mausala, Maiia- 
prasthana and Svargarohana. Three of these (Asramavasa, Mausala, 
Mahaprasthana) were the subject of a doctor dissertation, submitted to the 
Leyden University by Dr. H. II. Juvnboll, as early as 1893. The Javanese 
original v;as edited by the doctor in Roman characters and rendered into 
Dutch. Thirteen years later (1906) the san"^ scholar published the text of 
the Adi ^with different readings) in Roman transcript.^^ Of the old Javanese 
Adiparvan, only a few episodes have been as yet translated, to wit : the 
Pa! vasaihgraha, the Pau^ya, the Amrtamanthana, the story of Pariksit and 


1 Cf. D. van' Hinloopen Labbkrton. “ The Maliabliarata in Mediaeval 
Javanese,'’ JRAS. 1913, Iff., and the literature cited there; also Kurt Wulff, Den 
old javanske Wirataparii^d (Copenhagen 1917). On the Mbh. in the island of Bali, 
cf, P. r’RiErj!.RiCH. JR AS, 1876. 176 f.. 179 ff. 

^ Adiporwa, Oudjavaansch Proza^i^rfuijt, uitgegeven door Dr. H.H. lUYNBOLL. 
S’Gravcnhage 1900. 
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As testimonia, or aids of a partial or subsidiary character, there aie . 
available, besides the numerous commentaries, the following three important 
epitomes of the eleventh century : (i) the Javanese’ adaptation Bhdraiam 
(ca. A.D. 1000), (ii) the Telugu adaptation Andhra Bhdratamu by tlic 
Telugu poet Nannaya Bhatfa (ca. a.d. 1025), and (iii) the Sanskrit adapta¬ 
tion Bharatamanjart by tlie Kasmiri poet ICsemendra (ca. A.D. 1050) : as 
also an important Persian rendering made some centuries later (ca. a.d. 1580) 
at the instance of that enlightened and sagacious Emperor of India with 

catholic sympathies, the great Akbar. 

The commentaries collated for this edition are dealt with below, under 
’ the Devanagari versions. Here it will suffice to observe that, even when 
accompanied by the (epic) text, the commentaries are, for reasons which 
will be expiainetl later on, evidence only for the actual . and the 
pathantaras cited. The absence of commentary on a stanza or a group of 
stanzas or even on an adhyaya is, in general, no proof that that particu ar 
passage was lacking in the text used by the commentator. For, clear y, ns 
text may have contained the passage in question, but he may not have 
deemed it necessary to comment upon any portion of it. Nevertheless w en 
the commentary ignores a lengthy and difficult passage, then there is a strong 
presumption that the text of the commentator did not contain the pa^ge. 

A case in point is the Kanikaniti, a passage of 186 Imes, which is entirely 
ignored in Devabodhas commentary (but has evoked lengthy comments from 
both Arjunamisra and Nilakaptha), and which is missing in the I^min 

regards the old Javanese adaptation, from the reports of Dutch 
xholars' who have studied the original Javanese text, it appears on y 
eight out of the eighteen parvans of the Mahiiblvarata 
tar; namely, Mi, VirSla, Udyoga, BHama, Aaramayasa, 
praallrana and Svarsarohana, Three of lh«e ““7'’ 

Mahapraslhana) were the snhject of a doelor 
Leyden University by Dr, 11. 11. JtivNUOLL, as early as 1893^ 
original was edited by the doelor in Roman cliaraeters 
Dotcli. Thirleen yearn later (1906) the same Pubh brf the 

the Adi Uvith different readings) in Roman tian^cript. ^ 

Adips^rvan, only a few episodes have been as yet translated to wi • 
Paivasaihgraha, the. Pausya, the Amrtamanthana. the story of Pariksit a 


1 Cf D~ van ■ Hinloopen Labbkrton. “The Maliabliarata m Mediawal 
lavanese ” IRAS. 1913. 1 ff., and the literature died there : also Kurt WimFF Den 
oTd i^Lke Wirataparud (Copenhagen 1917). On the Mbh. in .he island of Bah. 

ungegevcn door Dr. H. H. .luvNBOtt. 

S'Gravcnhage 190G, 
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was of the Southern type. The point will have to be re-examined in the 
light of further evidence.*' The books were preserved and handed down 
separately ; consequently tlie genesis of each parvan must be investigated 
separately. 

The Telugu adaptation, the Andhra Bhdratamu? is a metrical epitome 
of the Mahabharata, commenced by Nannaya Bhatta, a court poet of the 
Eastern Calukya king Vi^ijuvardhana, who had his capital at Rajahmundry, 
on the East Coast of India, and who appears to have ruled between 1022 
and 1066.'2 The torso of the Telugu rendering left behind by Nannaya, 
consisting of a version of the first two parvans and of a part of the third, was 
completed many years later by two others poets. Nannaya’s version is valuable 
for tlie light it throws on the condition of the Southern recension~-or, strictly 
speaking, of the Telugu version—in the eleventh century of the Christian era, 
especially in view of £27} the fact that Nannaya has included in his ix)em an 
accurate rendering of the Parvasamgraha, giving the number of slokas in 
each of the parvans of his Mahabharata.'’* The figure for the stanzas of the 
Adi is 9984, w^hich shows that the text used by Nannaya must have been 
substantially of the same size as that preserved in the extant Southern 
manuscripts. The poet is reported to have followed the original fairly closely. 
Notable is consequently his omission of Brahma’s visit to Vyasa.* 

Curiously enough, the third old important epitome of the Maliabharata 
which we possess, the BhaTatmyianjafi by K§emendra,'* belongs to the same 
century as the two epitomes mentioned above, since this Kasmiri poet must 
also be assigned to the middle of the eleventh century.’^ Buhler and Kirste 
have given in their Indian Studies, No. 2 (pp. 30 ff.), the results of a careful 
comparison of K§emendra’s abstract with tlie Bombay text of the Maha¬ 
bharata. They show that K§emendra's text contains both additions and 
omissions as compared with the latter.* Of the omissions they note : adhy. 
4, 24, 45-48, 66, 94, 139, and paits of adhy^ 141 and 197 of the Vulgate. 
Of these, adhy. 4 is, as pointed out by Buhler and Kirste, a short introduc¬ 
tory chapter, a variant of adhy. 1 ; adhy. 45-48 are a repetition (with 
variations) of adhy. 13-15 ; adhy. 66 is a variant of the preceding adhyaya ; 
adhy. 94 is a variant of adhy. 95 (prose), which is selected by K^mcndra 

this connection see the Introduction to Dr. Raghu ViR.\’s Critical Edition 
of tlie Virataparvan, pp. xi-xv.j 

^ V. Ramasvami & Sons, Madras 1924-29. 

Cf. Venkatachollam Iyer, Notes of a Study of the PreUminary Chapters of 
the Mahabharata ^Madras 1922), pp. 97-100. 

- The figures of Nannaya’s Andhra Bharatamu are now given by Profesetor 
P. P S. Sastri in his edition of the Mahabharata, Southern Recension, Vol. 
Introduction, p. xxx (Scheme of Slokas). They were first published by Venkata- 
chellam Iyer, op.cit. p. 3,11. 

* Cf. Venkatarhellain Iyer, op. cit. p. 99. •» Ed. Kavyainala, No 64 HSOS) . 

Keith, A History of Samhrif Literature, p. 436, • Op. cit. p. 30. 
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was of the Southern type. The point will have to be re-examined in the 
light of further evidence.* The books were preserved and handed down 
separately ; consequently tlie genesis of each parvan must be investigated 
separately. 


The Telugu adaptation, the Andhra Bhdratamu} is a metrical epitome 
of the Mahabharata, commenced by Nannaya Bhatta, a court poet of the 
Eastern Calukya king Vi^QUvardhana, who had his capital at Rajahmundry, 
on the East Coast of India, and who appears to have ruled between 1022 
and 10^.^ The torso of the Telugu rendering left behind by Nannaya, 
consisting of a version of the first two parvans and of a part of the third, was 
completed many years later by two others poets. Nannaya’s version is valuable 
for tlie light it throws on the condition of the Southern recension— or, strictly 
speaking, of the Telugu version—in the eleventh century of the Christian era, 
especially in view of {[27} the fact that Nannaya has included in his poem an 
accurate rendering of the Parvasarhgraha, giving the number of ^lokas in 
each of the parvans of hh Mahabharata.'^ The figure for the stanzas of the 
Adi is 9984, w^hich shows that the text used by Nannaya must have been 
substantially of the same size as that preserved in the extant Southern 
manuscripts. The poet is reported to have followed the original fairly closely. 
Notable is consequently his omission of Bralima’s visit to Vyasa.^ 

Curiously enough, the third old important epitome of the Maliabharata 
which we possess, the Bharatamanjan by K§emendra,'^ belongs to the same 
century as the two epitomes mentioned above, since this Kasmiri poet must 
also be. assigned to the middle of the eleventh century.^^ Buhler and Kirste 
have given in their Indian Studies, No. 2 (pp. 39 ff.), the results of a careful 
comparison of K§emendra's abstract with the Bombay text of the Malia- 
bliarata. They show that Ksemendra's text contains both additions and 
omissions as compared with the latter.^ Of the omissions they note : adhy. 
4, 24, 45-48, 66, 94, 139, and parts of adhy^ 141 and 197 of the Vulgate. 
Of these, adhy. 4 is, as pointed out by Biihler and Kirste, a short introduc¬ 
tory chapter, a variant of adhy. 1 ; adhy. 45-48 are a repetition (with 
variations) of adhy. 13-15 ; adhy. 66 is a variant of the preceding adhyaya ; 
adhy. 94 is a variant of adhy. 95 (prose), which is selected by K^mcndra 


this connection see the Introduction to Dr. Raghu Critical Edition 

of tJie Virataparvan, pp. xi-xv.] 

^ V. Ranuisvami & Sons, Madras 1924-29. 

" Cf. Verikatachellam Iyer, Notes of a Study of the PreVtminary Chapters of 
the Mahabharata ^Madras 1922), pp. 97-100. 

- The figures of Nannaya’s Andhra Bhajaiamu are now given by Profesctor 
P. P, S. Sastri in his edition of the Mahabharata, Southern Recension, Vol. IF^ 
Introduction, p. x:vx (Sdiemc of Slokas). They were fir^t piibli.shed by Vcnkata- 
chellam Iyer, op.cit. p. 3,11. 

Cf. Venkatachellriir] Iyer, op. cit. p. 99. Ed. KSvyainairi, No 64 flSOS). 

Keith. A History of Sanshrit Literatme, p. ,136, " Op. cit> p. 30. 
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of contemporaneous chronicles, “ two out of the eighteen sections. Mulla 
Sheri and Naqib Klian did a part of the work andi the' rest was completed 
by Sultan Haji of Thanessar. Shaikh FaizI converted their ' rough trans¬ 
lation into elegant prose and verse, but he did not complete more than two 
sections.’ Sult^ Haji then revised these two sejctions and verse. Not only 
did he do so, but he also revised his work which formed a large share of 
the work.'* Quoting BadaunT, Sir Jivanji continues : “ The Haji aforesaid 
revised these two sections, and as for the omissions which had taken place 
in his first edition, those defects he put right, and comparing it word for 
word was brought to such a point of perfection that not a fly-mark of the 
original was omitted ” ! The preface to this translation was from the pen 
of that gifted courtier of Akbar who has left us such an admirable account 
of the Emperor’s reign, Abu’l-Fazl. This Persian version appears to have 
been a free rendering of the original, made by Muslim poets and scholars 
at the Court of Akbar, to whom the sense of the original had b^n explained 
by Hindu pandits, under the orders of the Emperor. 

There are numerous otlier vernacular abstracts of the Mahabharata 
besides the Telugu abstract mentioned above, but most of them are of a 
late date. Moreover, they are all far too free to be of much use to us in 
reconstructing the text of the Mahabharata. 


Besides these abstracts and adaptations, there are parallel versions of 
certain passages or even of whole episodes to be met with in other works. 
Thus we have a parallel version of the Sakuntala episode (adhy^ 62 ff.), in 
the Padmapumna of the Yayati episode (adhy. 71 ff.), in the Matsya- 
purmia of the story of Ruru (adhy. 8ff.), in the Devibhagavata ; of a 
portion of Samudramanthana (adhy. 16 f.), again in the Matsyapuraj:ia ; of 
a portion of a cosmogonic passage (I. 60. 54 ff.), in the Ramayaiia. {29} There 
is more distant connection between our Sauparna (adhy. 14 ff.) and the 
pcseudo-vedic Suparnadhyaya.'^ Some of the stanzas of th« Adi are cited, with 
or without mention of the source, in tlie Tantravarttika of Kumarila Bhatia 
(e.g. our 1. 1. 209), as also in the Bha§yas of Acarya Samkara (e.g. our 1. 
1. 37). A few of the sententious stanzas (e.g. our 1. 74. Iff.) recur, with 
variation, in Buddhist literature,^ while stray stanzas arc to be found again 
in the Khilas of the Rgveda (e.g. our 1. 53. 22 f.),® the Manusmrti® (e.g. 

^ Cf. Belloni-Filippi, “ La leggenda Maliabhilratiaiia di Sakuntala nell’ 

edizione critica di Poona,” Giornale della Societd Asiatica Italiana (NS), 2 (?1932). 
135-140. 

2 Cf. Gaya Prasad Dixit, “ A Textual Comparison o( the Story of Yayati as 

found in the Mahabharata and Uie Matsyapurana,” Proc. Fifth Ind. Orient Conf. 

(Laliore 1930), vol. 1,‘pp. 721 ff. 

'* Cf. Jarl CnARPE.NTiER, Die Su(Mrnasage, Uppsala 1920. 

< Franke, *’Jataka-Mahabliarata Pai'alleln,’* WZKM. 20 (1906) 323, 357 f. 

Cf. Max Muller's edition of the Rgveda, vol. 4 (1892), p. 521, stanzas 5-8. 

0 2 . 111 . 
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ity of contemporaneous chronicles, “ two out of the eighteen sections. Mulla 
Sheri and Naqib Klian did a part of the work and, the' rest was completed 
by Sultan Haji of Thanessar. Shaikh Faizi converted their ‘rough trans¬ 
lation into elegant prose and verse, but he did not complete more than two 
sections. Sultan Haji then revised these two sections and verse. Not only 
did he do so, but he also revised his work which formed a large share of 
the work.” Quoting Badauni, Sir Jivanji continues ; “The Haji aforesaid 
revised these two sections, and as for the omissions which had taken place 
in his iirst edition, those defects he put right, and comparing it word for 
word was brought to such a point of perfection that not a fly-mark of the 
original was omitted ” ! The preface to this translation was from the pen 
of that gifted courtier of Akbar who has left us such an admirable account 
of the Emperor’s reign, Abu’l-Fazl. This Persian version appears to have 
been a free rendering of the original, made by Muslim poets and scholars 
at the Court of Akbar, to whom the sense of the original had been explained 
by Hindu pandits, under the orders of the Emperor. 

There are numerous other vernacular abstracts of the Mahabharata 
besides t’ne Telugu abstract mentioned above, but most of them are of a 
late date. Moreover, they are all far too free to be of much use to us in 
reconstructing the text of the Mahabharata. 

Besides these abstracts and adaptations, there are parallel versions of 
certain passages or even of whole episodes to be met with in other works. 
Thus we have a parallel version of the Sakuntala episode (adhy^ 62 ff.), in 
the Padmapurapa ;■> of the Yayati episode (adhy. 71 ff.), in the Matsya- 
puratia;2 of the story of Ruru (adhy. 8ff.), in the Devibhagavata ; of a 
portion of Samudramanthana tadhy. 16 f.), again in the Matsyapuraija ; of 
a portion of a cosmogonic passage (1. 60. 54ff.), in the Ramayajia. {29} There 
is more distant connection between our Sauparna (adhy. 14 ff.) and the 
pcseudo-vedic Suparnadhyaya.' Some of the stanzas of thi Adi are cited, with 
or without mention of the source, in tlie Tantravarttika of Kumarila Bhat(a 
(e.g. our 1. 1. 209), as also in the Bha§yas of Acarya Sariikara (e.g. our 1. 
1. 37). A few of tlie sententious stanzas (e.g. our 1. 74. 1 ff.) recur, with 
variation, in Buddhist literature.^ while stray stanzas arc to be found again 
in the Khilas of the Rgveda (e.g. our 1. 53. 22 f.),® the Manusmrti® (e.g. 

’ Cf. Belloni-Filippi, “La leggenda Mahabhitratiajia di Sakunlala nell’ 
edizione critica di Poona,” Giornale della Societa Asialica Italiam (NS). 2 (119.32). 
135-140. 

^ Cf. Gaya Pra.sad Dixit. " A Textual Comparison of the Story of Yayati a.s 
found in the Mahabharata and Ute MatsyaiMirfina,” Proc. Fifth Ind. Orient Conf. 
(Laliore 1930), vol. 1,‘pp. 721 ff. 

' Cf. Jarl Chakpe.ntier, Die SutMi>iu!,ag.e. Uppisala 1920. 

•« Franke, Jataka-Mahabharata Pai'alleln.” W7.KM. 20 (1906) 323, 3.57 f. 

■ Cf. Max Muller's edition of the Kgveda. vol. 4 (1892), p. 521, stanzas 5-8, 

« 2 . 111 . 
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EXPLANATION OF THE SIGLA USED IN THE ABOVE PEDIGREE 


N is the ultimate source from which all versions of the Northern recen¬ 
sion are, directly or indirectly, derived. 

V is the lost archetype of the North-Western group, appreciably shorter 
than any of the other known versions {textus simplicicn). 

K is a specific Devanagafi version allied to the Sarada (or Kasmiri) 
version (sharply distinguished from other Devanagarl versions), of which 
one MS. (K^) is the direct copy of a Sarada original. The version is largely 
contaminated from MSS. of the (central) sub-recension (y), and in part, 
also from some unknown Southern sources. Exact provenance of the version 
is unknown. 


y is the intermediate (Inflated) source from which all versions of the 
central sub-recension are derived (comprising the Eastern and Western 
groups), occupying a position intermediate between the North-Western and 
the Southern groups. It contains a considerable number of secondary addi¬ 
tions (including repetitions), as also a very large number of verbal altera¬ 
tions and corruptions. 

e is the lost archetype of the Eastern group (comprising the Nepali, 
Maithill and Bengali versions), which is free from the additions and altera¬ 
tions made later in certain Devanagarl MSS. 


S is the ultimate source from which all versions of the Southern recension 
are, directly or indirectly, derived and which is appreciably longer than N, 
and far more elaborate {textus ornalior). 

or is the lost archetype of T G, containing a large number of corruptions 
and secondary additions, from which M is free. 


{31} A CRITICAL SURVEY OF THE RECENSIONS AND THEIR 

VERSIONS 

THE TWO RECENSIONS 

The textual criticism of the Mahabharata proceeds from the incontro¬ 
vertible fact that the text of the Great Epic has been handed down in two 
divergent forms, a Northern and a Southern recension, texts typical of the 
Aiyavarta and the Dak§inapatha. With the realization of this patent con¬ 
trast began the Maliabharala textual criticism nearly fifty years ago, when 
Prrta[> Chandra Roy biought out his popular editiem of the Mahabharata 
(1883-96), under the auspices of the Datavya Bharata Kaiyalaya. A brief 
account of the controversy to which the publication of this edition of the 
Maliabliarata gave rise is to be found in Roy’s writings.^ We are told there 

■1’ Cf the letter addressed by Koy to the Editor of The Hindu (Madras) and 
publi^ilied on Uio cover of fascicule XXIX of his translation of the Mbh, H837). 
See also Holtzm.^nn, Doi- MahMidrata, 3. 33, 
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£31} A CRITICAL SURVEY OF THE RECENSIONS AND THEIR 

VERSIONS 


THE TWO RECENSIONS 

The textual criticism of tlie Mahabharata proceeds from the incontro¬ 
vertible fact that the text of the Great Epic has been handed down in two 
divergent forms, a Northern and a Southern recension, texts typical of the 
Aiyavarta and the Dak§rnapatha. With llie realization of this patent con¬ 
trast began the Maliabharata textual criticism nearly fifty years ago, when 
Pro tap Chandra Roy bi ought out his popular edition of the Mahabharata 
(1883-96), under the auspices of the Datavya Bharata Kaiy^alaya. A brief 
account of the controversy to which the publication of this edition of the 
MahabhSrata gave rise is to be found in Roy’s writings.^ We are told there 

Cf the letter addressed by Koy to the Editor of The Hindu (Madras) and 
publiilied on tlie cover of fascicule XXIX of his translation of the Mbh. H837)« 
See also Hqltzmann, Das Mahabharata, 3. 33, 
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such care, I have not, however, slavishly followed the Society’s edition. I 
have compared it carefully with the Maharajah of Burdwan’s text in the 
Bengalee character which was edited with still greater care. ^About 18 manus¬ 
cripts procured from different parts of India (the South not excepted) were 
carefully collated by the Burdwan Pundits before they admitted a single slaka 
as genuine. I have very frequently referred to this Burdwan edition also for 
checking the Society s text.... Besides the published texts, I have now and 
then referred to certain manuscripts. These, however, are all of Bengal. I 
am willing to consult any approved manuscript of Southern India..., I 
conclude' by repeating that I have nd complaint against Mr. Sreenivasa. On 
the other hand, I freely admit that an edition like the one projected by him 
will be a valuable accession to the libraries of all scholars in India and in 
countries out of India. Only the same remarks that he has applied to 7 ny 
edition will, I am confident, apply to hisy when a Pundit of Northern or 
Western India takes it up for notice or review, unless, of course, the learned 
S.4STRi.\L includes, without critical examiation, every passage bearing on both 
the Advaita and the Qdkta worship. I may assure Mr. Sastrial, however, 
that in that case, in his attempt to please everybody he will, like the painter 
in the fable, please none, particularly among readers of judgment ancT critical 
discrimination. The fact is, that the divergences of manuscripts are so great 
that it is perfectly impossible to produce an edition that could at once satisfy 
both Aryavarta and Dakshindtyar That edition, alas, so bravely and enthu¬ 
siastically planned by Mr. Sreenivasa Sastrial, to which reference is made 
in the above extract, appears never to have seen the interior of any printing 
establishment! 

I have quoted Protap Chandra Roy in extenso, not merely because of 
the interesting sidelight his remarks throw on the question of the different 
editions of the Mahabharata, projected or planned, in or just before his time, 
but also because of some remarkably sound principles of textual criticism, 
briefly, but clearly, propounded therein by him. Protap Chandra Roy had 
grasped the Mahabharata Problem in all its essentials. But the time was not 
yet ripe for tlie actual preparation of a critical edition of the Malxabharata. 

The differences between the two recensions of the Maliabharata must not 
be underrated. Between them there lies, to start with, the irksome barrier 
of scripts. It IS no exaggeration to say that in India to the Northerners, the 
Southern versions written in Southern scri])ts, ordinarily speaking, were and 
are scfiled bookh ; on the other hand, the Southerners, with the possible 
exaption of a few learned Pandits who, in fact, after a half-hearted admis¬ 
sion of epic poetry into the realm of literature, cheerfully leave the f 33} study 
of the bulk of the Mahabharata text to their less gifted brethren- ^ould not 
and cannot decipher the Northern scripts, perhaps with tJie exception of the 
Devanagari. 

When one laboriously surmounts this initial obstacle, and starts to com,- 
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compiled, originally, on the basis of some Northern version,^ would certainly 
riot fit the Southern recension exactly, even when the Paiwasarhgraha was first 
compiled. 


{34} The difference! between the recensions does not end there by any 
m.eans, unhappily. The manuscripts of the two recensions show numerous 
other, big and small, discrepancies : discrepancies in the spelling of most ordi¬ 
nary words (e.g. N softer or 31^1 ), especially of proper names (e.g. 

S ?im5t); in the readings of words, phrases, lines, stanzas, groups of 
stanzas (passim); in the sequence of all these elements (passim); in the rela¬ 
tive position of single adhyayas or of a small group of adhyayas (passim); in 
the relative sequence of whole episodes (e.g. the Sakuntala and \ ayati episodes, 
Adi, 62 ff., and 70 f?.). What is more disconcerting still is that the recensions 
show also complicated displacements of portions of adhyayas; cf., for ex¬ 
ample, the long notes on 1. 106. 11 (p. 474 f.)„ and 1. 144. 20 (p. 624). 
Besides these variations in spellings, readings and sequences, there are addi¬ 
tions (or omissions, just as one may happen to regard them) of single lines 
(often “ inorganic”, i.e. such as can be added or omitted with no effect upon 
the grammar or continuity), of short passages (passim) and long passages 
comprising more than a hundred lines (cf. App. I, No. 55, a passage of 12o 
lines, setting forth the story of the Kasl princess Amba). These additions 
(respectively omissions) and verbal variants sometimes go to such a lengtli 
that, at times, there emerges in the end an entirely different story. Compare, 
for instance, the two versions of the highly ]X)pular episode Rape of Subha- 
dra ” (Subhadraharai)a) in adhy. 211-212 of our edition and passage No. 114 
of Apir. I (comprising over 460 lines !).- Wc find that the South(rn version 
of this story is enriched with many entirely novel and startling features, such 
as Arjuna’s masquerading as a peripatetic monk (yati), or his fierce battle 
with the Yadava foices led by Viprthu, which he, of course, routs, alone and 
unaided, or rather merely witlr the help of his newly acquired, valiant and 
resourceful wife, who acts as his charioteer ! 

A notable feature of the Southern recension is tliat it is considerably 
longer tlian the Northern. The constituted text of the Parvasamgraha (1.2. 
96) gives 7984 “slckas’' 'that is. probably, what is technically called 

granthas) as the extent of ttw: Adi : 


i 'I liis is cli.arly suggested by the that Uie longer Tabic of Contents (1.2. 
72-233) follovVi.' the ciphuin parvan division, which does not haiinonize with the 
data of the colophons of the Southern MSS., which have the twenly-four-parvap. 
divnaion. 

:: Kv r:,! the f-akuhtala tpinodo get' n vinuv.lint diffcrcni rolouii:i!.c in thr 
'll I hem rf^Li.n-ion. 
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sent any Purohita at all to Pan^u’d hermitage; so there, no question of 
hid name arises. ( 

But a really illuminating instance of the ridmess of information fur¬ 
nished by the Southern recension is supplied by an “ additional adhyaya^ 
in this recension, which gives us some new and interesting chronological de¬ 
tails about the Pa'ndavas themselves. These details disper^ that haze of un¬ 
certainty and vagueness which overspreads the ordinary account. 

The Southern recension informs us that when the P^i>davas first arriv¬ 
ed at the Court of Hastinapura from the forest retreat, after the death of 
their father, Yudhi§thira was exactly sixteen years old, Bhima fifteen, Arjuna 
fourteen, the twins thirteen. We are further told exactly how long the 
Pl^tidu brothers stayed at the Kaurava Court, in the Lac House (Jatugrha), 
in Ekacakra, at the Court of the Pancala King, then again at the Kaurava 
Court, then in Indraprastha, and so cn. Yudhi^thira died at the ripe old 
age of 108, which is a mystic number. Arjuna was; younger than KpdJia by 
three months, which was also exactly the difference between the' ages of Kr^h^ 
and Balarama. And so on and so forth. Almost all these useful details are 
lacking in the Northern recension, and I doubt whether they can even be 
reconstructed from the meagre data of this recension on thesfe points. 

£36} The Southern recension impresses us thus by its pnicisidn, schema- 
tization, and thoroughly praciical outlook. Compared with it, the Northern 
recension is distinctly vague, unsystematic, sometimes even inconsequent, more 
like a story rather naively narrated, as we find in actual experience. 

The Southern recension of the Adi at least is thus not merely longer, but 
also fuller, more exuberent, more ornate than the Northern. It may tliere- 
fore be fitly styled, in relation to the Northern, the texiiis ornatior. 

Notwithstanding these and other discrepancies, there persists through¬ 
out, between the recensions, a distinct and undeniable family resemblance, 
and there cannot be the slightest doubt that they both spring from a com¬ 
mon source, albeit a distant and somewhat nebulous source. Follow the 
course of these divergent streams as far back as one will, the elusive source 
seems to recede still furtlicr and lose itself in tlie mists of antiquity. 

It was pointed out alx)ve tliat a noteworthy feature of the Southern re¬ 
cension was that it was appreciably longer than the Northern. The charac¬ 
ter of the principal aldditions rru^y be seen from the following list of some of 
the more important and lengthy i^assages peailiar to the Southern recension, 
whose texts are given in Appendix I. 

H) No. 9 (S except Mj^j : (xkI ^iva (Riidra) diinks up tlie poison (halahala) 
which exudes from the mouth of Vasuki, while the Devas and Asuras are churning 
the ocean for Ambrosia (samudramanthana) ; comprising 19 lines. 

‘ C f 'vpp. I, N<>. 67, lines 47-62. 
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No. 45-48 and 51 : Additiolis to the Sakuntala episode (togetlier 231 


( 2 ) 

lines). 

(3) No. 52 : Madhavi is introduced on the scene during the discourse bet¬ 
ween Yayati and his grandsons, in the Yayati episode (43 lines). 

(4) No. 55 ; Anticipation of the story of the Kasi princess Amba (125 
lines). 


(5) No, 59 : Surya persuades Kunti to have sexual intercourse (21 lines). 

(6) No. 67 : Details of the early life of the Pandavas in the Himalayan re¬ 
treat (46 lines). 

(7) No. 68-69 : Pandu’s death and many funeral orations (together 123 
lines). 

(8) No. 78 (S, and by conflation Da^ Dn ^.g) : Details of a battle 
between the Kurus and the PancSlas, and capture of Drupada (119 lines). 

(9) No. 79 . Antici|>ation of the account of the birth of Draupacfi and 
Dhr§tad>mmna ; and account of the birth of Dnipada (togetlier 194 lines). 

(10) No. 87-89 : Additions to the Hicjimba episode (69 lines). 

(11) No. 91-93: Additions to the R-ikavadha episode, including a detailed 
account of the fight between the two well-matched giants, Baka and Bhima (106 
lines). 


u u- ^ ‘ Dnipada bemoans the loss of the P^davas, and is consoled 

by his Purohita ; deades, at the advice of the Purohita, to celebrate the Svayamvara 
of Kr§i>a, in tlie hope that the Papdavas might turn up (74 lines). 

(13) No. 100 : Story of Nalayam narrated by Vyasa to the Pancaia king, 
to justify the polyandrous marriage of the P^da\^s (118 lines). 

(14) No. 101 . Story of Bhaum^vi related on the same occasion (22 lines). 

warfare between the Kauravas and Papdavas aided by 

PSnoalas (219 lines). 


.V, * Dhrtara^tra crowns Yudhi§thira king before despatching 

the Pandavas to Indraprastha (58 lines). 

(17) No. Ill : Description of Narada, wlio comes to visit Yudlii^thira (55 


(18) No. 113-115: Expansion of the Subhadraharaiia (562 lines!). 

(19) No. 116 : Arjuna’s welcome on his return from exile (28 lines). 

These passages alone comprise 2250 lines or 1125 stanzas approximately 1 

The discrepancies between the two recensions, as already observed, are 
^ numerous and so multifarious, that any attempt to enumerate and classify 
must remain incomplete and unsatisfactory. Nevertheless it may be 
ul to begin a cursory survey of the divergences, noting, at the same time 
e typical characteristics of the Southern “ additions ”, characteristics which 
recur witli fair frequency in the Adi. and which are likely to reapi^ear in 
^ er parvans. These notes may prove useful for distinguishing between 
e different ‘‘hands” which have bec?n at work in shaping this imposing 
monument of Indian antiquity, when the entire text, has been treated in tlie 
propoc^ here, and we have sufficient data for undertaking a minute 
and systematic study of the variations and evaluating them. 

' \ ^ \ ’ S 

• - s ' ' 
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The deviations of the Soutliem recension from the Northern (taking for 
purposes of exposition the latter to represent the norm)( are of the following 
kind. 

1. Variants of isolated words or phrases, (a) unimportant and (b) im¬ 
portant. 

(a) Unimportant, such as one comes across in line after line. They 
are far too numerous to be listed even approximately completely, but from 
among them we may single out these for specific mention : 

(i) fluctuations in the spelling of proper names, e. g. S ( N^^)> 

), ), #55 (), # 51 ^ 3 ^ ()> 

( ), ). 51^3 (tiS ), etc., etc. 

(ii) variations mainly due to mere transpositions of words, e. g. S 

( N 5(4^% *1° ) 1. 1. 23; ^ 

(rTd: Sfft'Tt ^F^Tf ) 92. 1; etc., etc. 

(iii) unremitting variation of: monosyllabic particles and verse-fillers, 

which are among the most unstable elements of the received text, such as 
% 5> common adverbs and conjunctions, such as d*lT, 

m, m:, ^T, Jim, m, aid:, a?*!, mf^l, % ; and prepositions 3iiti-3Tfil- 
f^-3#, 31^-57, etc., etc. 

(iv) substitution of metrically equivalent synonyms, or words and 
phrases of similar significance; e. g. 

(3T)f»riJ.; f|3r-f§W; <r3JI-?l?,; min-gaiii; 

( and similar compounds with 

and grw)-, ^ JRlftmi.- 

d#mt-cf#mi.j ; ai^- 

^ m-5rei( 5irei )l^ ^K ; arg^R- 

St ; etc., etc. 

(V ) substitution of equivalent epic iterata; c. g. 
wmRrT j mit Jild, l^in; etc., etc. 

For other examples, see {38} Hopkins’s collection of “ Parallel phrases in 
the two Epics” in the Great Epic, pp. 403ff. (Appendix A). 

(b) Important variants, which make a considerable difference in tlie 
&cr*&e, and of which the critique must take account. Of sucli variants, rela¬ 
tively speaking, there are only a few ; e. g. discrepant divisions of the epic 
into parvans and adhyayas : variants of -the titles of the sub-parvans (e. g. 
S N of numbers of adhyayas and 61okas in 

the Parvasamgraha (the figures for Uokas differ, at times, by thousaitds). 
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are far too numerous to be listed even approximately completely, but from 
among them we may single out these for specific mention : ^ 

(i) fluctuations in the spelling of proper names, e. g. S 

), ), ), 

( ), ), ( rig ), etc., etc. 


(ii) variations mainly due to mere transpositions of words, e. g. S 

( N ) 1. 1. 23; ^ 

CTStt ( gg: acftat g ) 92. 1: etc., etc. 

(iii) unremitting variation of: monosyllabic particles and verse-fillers, 

which are among the most unstable elements of the received text, such as 
% ^ ]*f; common adverbs and conjunctions, such as d«n, 

2RT;, ^RT, W, m, si?!:, 151:, 31*1, ; and prepositions srf^r-sdiT- 

^-31^, 3ig-37, etc., etc. 


(iv) substitution of metrically equivalent synonyms, or words and 
phrases of similar significance; e. g. ; ag-l^g- 

(3t)^; f|R-ftiar; 

f|3ra^-%#tW-f^iraTW; ( and similar compounds with 

and grW); 

* ; aif^- 

^R-Slf^Rffs?!!; tr?R5i-a5ig5l-a5R«r-lRr!I5l:; ^SR-Siftfwdl; 

31 J 51RI )f^ ; 3TO5Pi- 

51 im:; etc., etc. 

{ V) substitution of equivalent epic iterata; e. g. IRilJlrt, ill'll- 
•lamia?!; ; f5t:>^H55i 5W 5110, q?m’; etc., etc. 

For other examples, sec j[38} Hopkins’s collection of “ Parallel phrases in 
the two Epics’' in the Great Epic, pp. 403ff. (Appendix A). 


(b) Important variants, which make a considerable difference in tlie 
sense, and of which the critique must take account. Of such variants, rela¬ 
tively speaking, there are only a few ; e. g. discrepant divisions of the epic 
into parvana and adhyayas ; variants of the titles of the sub-i>arvans (e. g. 
S : N ), numbers of adhyayas and 61okas in 

the Parvasaiitigraha (the figures for dokas diffei. at times, by thousands). 
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In adhy. 74 an additional passage (of 7 lines) in S (with Dg) harps 
well-worn theme of the evils that attend on anger : 

745* 5T I 

=Er 5T ^ ^ I 

^ 5RT 5tr5®Tre?? ^ l 



In adhy. 165, a Southern passage expands in hyperbolic language the list of 
edibles and other commodities (such as wines, clothes and blankets) furnish- 
ed by Vasi^tha's Kamadhenu, by the addition of 6 more lines : 

1753* I 

jrrgRnf^ ^ ^ i 

^tti^ <iwtm(i£n l 

era era I 

^ W5T5I5!rf^ I 

In adhy. 213, the Southern recension furnishes us with a supplementary list 
of items in Sutoadra’s dowry, which, taken along with what has gone be¬ 
fore, exhausts almost all the things worth possessing in this world : 


2088 * g gwJiT wmt ^ 

grEifP#! i 

gq i g RT ^ ^cl I 

“at ^ I 

(b) By anticipation or rqretition of stories. .-notiveS or discourses. For 
example : 

(i) the miraculous birth of Krwa and Dhrstadyumha is narrated twice in S : 
in adhy. • 155 and in App. I, No. 79 (after adhy. 128) ; 

(ii) the theme of the amusing experience of a maiden, who, on praying to 
Mah5de%’a for one husband five times, was granted, as a boon, five husbands at one 
time—a story which seems to have been very popular in the South—is used, with 
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{39} In adhy. 74 an additional passage (of 7 lines) in S (with Dj) harps 

on the well-worn theme of the evils that attend on anger : 

( 

745* i 

^ 51 ^ ^ «f5gr 51 ^ I 

qV 5151 irsSR^ 51 ^ 1 

cr^?«5wire5if^ 5K\:«i5nv5?^ r^jt. i 

In adhy. 165, a Southern passage expands in hyperbolic language the list of 
edibles and other commodities (such as wines, clothes and blankets) furnish¬ 
ed by Vasi^tha’s Kamadhenu, by the addition of 6 more lines ; 

1753* RtR35RR5[5R|5t mPfi I 

IvigRnfg ^ ^ I 

5i5R^?rai l 

«)51R# Wflillui cR ^ I 

sfirisr g^rogra^i 

^ g i R gi l g ^1^51:1 

In adhy. 213, the Southern recension furnishes us with a supplementary list 
of items in SuWiadra’s dowry, which, taken along with what has gone be¬ 
fore, exhausts almost all the things worth possessing in this world : 

^gtiT*a^'gTH5gwjHia[f^ifgaR(^ i 

snRRRT g35i?Rsr?^ ac[( i 

2088* ^jgniRi g gi^gRT ^ «Rj{i 

5RRi5gifg %gR: i 
^ ggifgRfg mg i 
i 

g ^POfTVR g^ I 

(b) By anticipation or repetition of stories, motives or discourses. For 
example : 

(i) the miraoilous birth of Krstoa and Dhr^dyminha is narrated twice in S : 
in adhy.' 155 and in App. I, No. ^ (after adhy. 128) ; 

(ii) the theme of the amusing experience of a maiden, who, on praying to 
MahSdev^a for .one husband five times, was granted, as a boon, five husbands at one 
time—story which seems to have been very popular in the- South—is used, with 
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^ ^nrnifcT ’TC??tn; l 


In adhy. 124, at the royal tournament: 

1412* 1 

=51^: ’jsn ^ ^wr i 

STTOTT^ ST^rBlfii: 5^^ ^'^SlTR’aiJ I 
5crf«gi?T 5^; ?iT^n«tf^55^5 



(d) Expansion in S of existing scenes by the addition of speeches or 
detailed descriptions and by other digressions. Examples : 

[41] (i) in App. I, No. 9, in the account of the churning of the ocean 

(samudramanthana), we are incidentally told of the drinking of poison bySiva, which 
had exuded from the mouth of Vasuki during the churning; 

(ii) in 998*, we hav^e nine additional lines depicting the humiliating treat¬ 
ment meted out to Bhl§ma at the court of the king of Ka^i, during the Svayaihvara 
of his daughters; 

(iii) passage No. 59 (of App. I) depicts the persuasion of the shy and re¬ 
luctant Kunti by Surya for intercourse, by alternate threats and promises, like a 
real Don Juan ; 

(iv) in passages No. 68-69, the Southern recension has tried to develop a very 
pathetic scene indeed, depicting the death of the father of the heroes, P^du : an 
incident which must have been considered as deser\dng fuller and more sympathe¬ 
tic treatment than the perfunctory notice we find preserved in the Northern re¬ 
cension. At the sight of the corpse of her husband, Kunti falls to the ground in a 
swoon, like a felled tree. Then the five brothers come up in a single file, and in 
the order of their ages, and recite their little mournful dirges : Yudhi§thira gets 
8 lines, Bhima 7, Arjuna 4, the twins' (in chorus) only 3 lines together.’^ Then 
folbw long-winded farewell orations by Kund, Madri and the netet of the company, 
which are followed by a touching scene describing Madri mounting the funeral 
p>TC ; 

(v) passage No. 78 gives, in 119 lines, the details of a fight, which, m tlie 
Northern recension, at least originally, is disposed of in two lines ! The latter 1 
consider adequate treatment, taking everything into consideration ; 

(vi) passage No. 93 is a Southern addition of 37 lines giving fuller details of 
the titanic struggle between Bhima and the cannibal Baka ; 

(vii) 1737* adds a hymn (in Tristubh metre and pseudo-vedic style) by Va- 
si^tha, addressed to Surya, when Vasi^tha presents himself before that luminary 
on behalf of S^varar^a ; 

(viii) 1828* ff. describe in turn the discomfiture of each of the suitors for the 
hand of Draupadi ; 

(ix) passages No. 100-101 add to the existing stock two ^ew anecdotes-al- 
' lemative explanations^ narrated by Vyasa to prove to Drupada and hia son, that 

' This schematic treatment perhaps betrays the hand of the inler|X)lalor more 
dearly than anything else. 
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In adhy. 124, at the royal tournament: 

1412* l 

^5 ’jsiT ^ ^pwr ^ i 

aTTOTWKT sr^tRT^: ^‘fUTR^: I 

2*1: 5TW5rfl55^: 

(d) Expansion in S of existing scenes by the addition of speeches or 
detailed descriptions and by other digressions. Examples : 

[4l] (i) in App. I, No. 9, in the account of the churning of the ocean 

(samudramanthana), we are incidentally told of the drinking of poison by Siva, which 
had exuded from the mouth of Vasuki during the diuming; 

(ii) in 998*, we have nine additional lines depicting the humiliating treat¬ 
ment meted out to Bhl§ma at the court of the king of Kaii, during the Svayamvara 
of his daughters; 

(iii) passage No. 59 (of App. I) depicts the persuasion of the shy and re¬ 
luctant Kunti by Surya for intercourse, by alternate threats and promises, like a 
real Don Juan ; 

(iv) in passages No. 68-69, the Southern recension has tried to develop a very 
pathetic scene indeed, depicting the death of the father of the heroes, Pajidu : an 
incident which must have been considered as deserving fuller and more sympathe¬ 
tic treatment than the perfunctory notice we find preserved in the Northern re¬ 
cension. At the sight of the corpse of her husband, Kunti falls to the ground in a 
swoon, like a felled tree Then the five brothers come up in a single file, and in 
the order of their ages, and recite their little mournful dirges : Yudhi§thira gets 
8 lines, Bhima 7, Arjuna 4, the twin^ (in chorus) only 3 lines together."^ Then 
follow long-winded farewell orations by Kunti, Madri and the retet of the company, 
which are followed by a touching scene describing Madri mounting the funeral 
pyre ; 

(v) passage No. 78 gives, in 119 lines, the details of a fight, which, in tlie 
Northern recension, at least originally, is disposed of in two lines ! The latter I 
consider adequate treatment, taking everytliing into consideration ; 

(vi) passage No. 93 is a Southern addition of 37 lines giving fuller details of 
the titanic struggle between Bhima and the cannibal Baka ; 

(vii) 1737* adds a hymn (in Tri^tubh metre and pscudo-vedic style) by Va- 
sl^tha, addressed to Surya, when Vasi^tha presents himself before that luminary 
on behalf of Samvaraoa; 

(viii) 1828* ff. describe in turn the dii^omfiture of each of the suitors for the 
hand of Draupadi ; 

(ix) passages No. 100-101 add to the existing stock two 'new anecdotes-^ al¬ 
ternative explanations- narrated by Vyasa to proN^c to Drupada and his son, that 

' This schematic treatment perhaps betrays the hand of the interpolator more 
dearly than anyUiing else. 
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SPC: I 

^ ^5n=cr =€r i 
|[fq Enf^ 53F^gT^^: I 
lois’^ cifsrj ^ jRt^ I 

f^i^c 5 cqrjqr q^i^cRV i 

1101* 5n^ 5r^5nsqfei?n4V i 

^ q % f^5r: I 

1189* ;1T^^5JC?I% q^RT SIR^IJIT I 

JnfcT^: 5* 3^1 qW^=^T: I 

3 5^ 5^q srf^ I 

STHPlTqJiq fJIcq I 

{43} 1423* 5Pt^5it5f^§i?i; 55tfgf?«r^ I 

%qi qt^3 wqfcf i 



(f) Additional stanzas in S with, perhaps, a certain amount of sexual 
appeal, bearing the taint of later decadence. Examples : 

App. I, No. 89 (lines 3-4) with reference to HidimM : 


?TFTT: 

Sf g^r g^f: 

No. 48 (lines 78-79), describing Sakuntala : 


No. 55 (lines 46-47), describing Amba : 




Then also 929* I 

qrfonfqr i 

1189* g;»T ^ %55 sH «Fr«'rfe^[r?re cT«n I 

More sentiments of this type, ocairring in the Granlha version alone, 
are : 


1937* Tl?KTO5]tg^qq5ITt qftlsftsnfe^VRrf; I 

wq^n: qwg^: qqrq’srfjr^^: i 
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f^555a\(uiqf;5!^i I 


qtcnC?E?R¥IPlcn: 



The lengths to which the Muses lead these Southern poetasters may be 
judged from the following interpolation in certain Grantha manuscripts of 
the Adi. 1334* with 1335* reads : 


cfT^f^rsrqjq acr: i 

Cf. also lines 73-74 of passage No. 100 (of App. I) 


qi qi^Scq^Sqg^W^ I 

50 qj qj^Sfq^ I* 

4. Southern additions which alter the purport of the fabU as narrated in 
the Northern recension. 


Made apparently with the object of correcting the laxity of sexual re¬ 
lations implied in tire old narrative. In adhy. 67, the royal Purohita, a handy 
person, quickly but surely and secretly, performed the marriage of Duhganta 
and Sakuntala, in order to legitimize Bharata, the eponymous ancestor of the 
Bharatas, who has given his name to the country of his birth and to the 
Great Epic of India, altogether an important personage in ancient Indian 
history : 

j;44} 610* qqq #^qq^ I 

^RTjsqi I q I 

q qqqiq 5^ q^i^fq--1 
qqt qi ^ I 

qqgJt gqf^i fa^i: q^r q q N^ t 1 
fqf^ ^5qqi%5i: 1 
^iwqifeqg’sqFT 1 

In adhy. 77, the marriage of Yayati and Sannis(ha is celebrated semi- 
secretly, in a secluded a)mer of the A§oka grove, in the palace grounds, with 
the usual baksheesh to the Brahmins, in- the presence of counsellors, chap¬ 
lains, priests and so on, but unkncnvn to Devayanl ! All this was done to 
legitimize Pum, the eponymous ancestor of the Pauravas ; 


^ These lines 
1209. 


Occur in three MSS. *1, q ) of Sastris edition (vol. 2), p. 
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I 



gfi ferjf^ I 


In passage No. 114 of App. I, Subhadra and Arjuna were likewise secret¬ 
ly and hastily married in the presence of gods, T§is, and elders, while Bala- 
raina was away jrmn the scene, to legitimize Abhimanyu (the father of the 
famous Parik^it and grandfather of Janamejaya, to whom the epic was nar¬ 
rated). Cf. lines 281-286 of the passage : 



5n^ci: i 
5qra[T 

JT^trEK: I 


Most Grantha manuscripts (G^.^ of our critical apparatus : and 

^ of Sastri's) have a passage to show that Para^ra and Matsyagandha 
were secretly but regularly married. Cf. passage No. 36 of App. I, which is 
a somewhat lengthy passage describing with circumstantial detail the nup¬ 
tial ceremony at which the ancestors of both the bride and the bridegroom 
are invoked, all the details of the regular Hindu marital rite are scrupulously 
gone through, and the marriage is solemnized in the presence of Vasi§tha, 
Yajftavalkya and other great R^is living in the Naimi§a forest ! 

5. Additions in S, dtie to the filling out oj lacunae (real or imaginary), 

Examples of such additions are : 

482’^ which gives a summary of the last five parvans of our Mahabharata 
text, and passage No. 79 (of App. 1) giving an account of Drupada’s birth. 
It appears, from the latter account, that Drupada was bom in the same mira- 
culcAis way as two of his contemporaries Drouja ahd Kfpa, due to the per¬ 
turbation of his father at the sight of a beautiful Apsaras. Ascetics invo¬ 
luntarily emitting semen at the sight of heavenly nymphs, broad-hipped, fat¬ 
breasted, fair-clad, pleas*ire-fraught, and the miraculous germination of the 
semen into human beings, is the regular Pumnic api>aratus for the genera¬ 
tion of the great men of the past, about whose biPh nothing exciting was 
specially known to the chronicler. 

[45} 6. Midtiplicaiion of fights rovd battle scenes. 

I have drawn atUntifyn above to the expansion of the description of a 
battle iin which the Kuius and the PSindus capture Diupada), and of a fight 
Mx:tv.e^m BhTma and Baka).’ Analogous to it is a battle scene described in 

• App I. Nos. 78 and 92 93 respectively. 
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additional adhyaya in the Southern recension (App. I, No. 103), This 
stages a little war between the cousins, a miniature replica of the Great War 
to come. Here also Kurus plan the destmcfion of the Pa^iKjavas, who are re¬ 
siding in KLampilya as the guests of Drupada. A regular council of war is 
held, in which Sakuni and Karna advocate hostilities, while the nameless son 
of Scmadatta counsels peace and conciliation. The bellicose party has the 
upper hand in the council chamber. The Kuru army marches against the 
Pandavas with their allies, the Pahcalas. The Kaurava forces are, of course, 
easily repulsed. No great damage is done. The status quo is immediately 
restored : things go on just the same as before, as though no battle had ever 
taken place, lliere is allso no other reference to this battle in the whole of 
the Mahabliarata. The present parvan does not offer much scope for the 
full development of this tendency. We shall probably meet with it again in 
the battle-books (6-9). 

7. Omissiom in S, as coyyipared with N. 

These are quite numerous and scattered almost evenly over the whole 
^rvan, but short and contextually unimportant, as a rule. An exception is 
c somewhat lengthy iSvetaki episode (App. I, No. 118). Since, on the one 
an , all reference to the episode is missing in the whole of the Mala^nlam 
manuscripts of each of the remaining two versions 
r . Southern recension, while, on the other hand, those T G manus- 

<^tain some mention of it insert a variatit version at an entire- 
Mn therefore the episode may legitimately be considered a 

yV. ^^rpolation which has insinuated its way, by conflation, into some 
a story in true Puia'nic style. King §vetaki sac- 
n ice wit such phenomenal zeal aUd keenness that his priests, in tlie end, 
sacrifice any more! :§vetaki practised penance on the Himalayas 

H w making Rudra his sacrificial priest. Rudra, however, ex¬ 

cuse imself, asking s^vetaki to apply to Durvasas, who was his part-incama- 
^oi\ {amsa). Durvasas completed the sacrifice, and ^vetaki poured libations 
o c arified butter into the fire for twelve years continuously. As a result, 
gm had a severe attack of indigestion ! Ho refused after tliat every offer- 
mg, and became enfeebled. At Brahma’s dircxrtion, he set the 
orest on fire, aind tri(xi his best to bum the forest down ; but the denizens of 
t c foiest put the fire out, over and over again He reix>rfed his discom- 
iture to Brahma, who then asked him to betake himself to Arjuna and 
the part incarnations of Nara and Narayaria, wnth whose lielp alone 
Agni would be in a position to bum the Khauejava forest. 

It should be made clear tliat the variants and passages cited here ar(' 
nierely by u'oy of illustr(duyfi, and comprise onlv a small fraction of the total 
number of deviations. 

The presence of an astonishirigly large number of additions, some <'f 
hch aie undoubtedly late and spurious, shouK’ not be allowed to jmjxiir 
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our appreciation of some real merits of the Southern recension. It would be, 
in fact, a grievous error to ignore on that account the Southern recension or 
underestimate its value. This recension is an £46} indispensable aid for con¬ 
trolling the deviations of the Northern recension, both in point of readings 
and sequence. In comparison with y it has unquestionably preserved a very 
large number of original readings, proved by actual agreements between S 
and V, as well as by their intrinsic merits. The superiority of the Southern 
recension in comparison to the Vulgate may be said to be quite evident. It 
may, however, quite easily happen that in a particular instance, the whole of 
the Northeln recension is corrupt, and the true reading is preserved only in 
the Southern recension.^ An ..instance of this is 1. 214. 5. The Vulgate reads 
(B. 1. 222. 5): 





cf I! 


Nilakaijtha’s gloss is ; qt I 

Tlie stanza has been translated by Manmath Nath Dutta as follows : 
Having obtained him as their king, they obtained a monarch who was de¬ 
voted to the study of the Vedas, who was a performer of great sacrifices, and 
who was the protector of all good works.” Protap Chandra Roy’s transla¬ 
tion reads similarly : ” And the subjects having obtained Yudhisthira as their 
king, obtained in him one that was devoted to the study of the Vedas, one 
that was a performer of great sacrifice^ and one that was the protector of all 
good people. ” 

But the translations of both these scholars are generally free and arbi¬ 
trary. As it stands, the stanza can be translated only as follows : 

” They, (i.e. the people) obtain for a king, one who studied Brahma 
(para), employed the Vedas in a great sacrifice, and protected the blessed 
words.” 

This pedestrian stanza will satisfy most people as it has satisfit'd a long 
succession of critics, commentators and translators in the past. About it one 
can only say that there are worse Lanzas in the MalrabhSrata. Only a reader 
endowed with a fine sensibility and critical acumen will feel that there is 
sometJiing amiss here We arc face to face with the danger of acquiescing 
in a sense which might satisfy us, but which would not have satisfied the an¬ 
cient writer. The Northern variants do not offer much help ; even the Aaiada 
and K manuscript have su1>stantially the same readings. It would, conse¬ 
quently, not be easy to reconstruct from this sad wreck of a DIpaka, the epi¬ 
grammatic original whidi is preseived intact only in the Southern recension, 
which the constituted text here follows (1. 214. 5): 


\ 


1 For exsimplca from another purvan, see LOw-RS, Grant har€CPH6ton. pp. 52 fl. 
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qt ^2[r: 1 


No glosses, translations, exegetical notes, and such other accessories are 
necessary for the elucidation of this stanza; for it is self-luminuous. The 
correctness of the Southern reading is confirmed by the very next stanza (i. 
214. 6), which is also an epigrammatic period of the same type : 

It should thus seem that the infidelities of the Southern recension are 
confined mainly to a tendency to inflation and elaboration. In parts unaffect¬ 
ed by this tendency, {47} it is likely to prove, on the whole, purer, more con¬ 
servative and more archaic than even the best Northern version. The 
Southern variants, therefore, deserve the closest attention and most s>Tnpa- 
thetic study. 


After this brief survey of the interrelationship between the two recensions, 
we shall proceed to the consideration of the various provincial versions, into 
which each of the recensions breaks up. 


CHARACTER AND MUTUAL RELATIONS OF THE VERSIONS AND THEIR 

MANUSCRIPTS 


THE ARCHETYPE v 
• The 3aradd Vision, 

The archetype v comprises the two versions : Sarada and ** K **. 

The iSarada version is represented in our critical apparatus by the frag¬ 
mentary codex belonging to the Bombay Government CollectiOTi (No. 159 
o 1875-76), which soems to be the only extant genuine re|>resentative of the 
o d version of KasmJr. Tho manuscript, which is undated, may be three to 
old. For reasons which will app)ear in the sequel, I have made 
the Sarada version tlie norm to follow. 

The text of the Adi (as of other parvans of the Mahabharata) .according 
to the different printed editicwis, as is vvell-knowix, varies considerably, not 
merely as regards the readings, but also as regards the extent. The lengUj 
of the,Adi, according to the Calcutta edition, as already observed, is esti¬ 
mated to be about 8460 “stanzas”, of the Bombay edition, 8620.’' of tiie 
Madras edition (i.e. Sastri’s Southern RcHrension) 9984 (according to 
Sastri’s data), of the Kumbhakonam edition 10889.^ Now, in a statement 
following the colophon (or forming pan of the long colophon'; of our Sarada 
manuscript, the iengtii of its text is given as 7984 in a stanza cited from the 

^ This is the figure given in Lele’s edition of the text with Mainthi tiansia- 
tion (Wai, Saka 2818). 

^ See the volume of Index etc, t>e8cript!vc Contents, p. 4. 
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Parvasamgraha ; cf. the accompanying facsimile of fol. 155 a of the §arada 
codex. To judge by the amount of textual matter which an average folio of 
the fragmentary ^rada codex holds, this estimate of its extent appears to be 
approximately correct.* Assuming then that to be the length of the Sarada 
version, it becomes the shortest known version of the Adi, and may, there¬ 
fore, appropriately be called the textus simplicior. . 

While it is the shortest extant version, it is a demonstrable fact that it 
contains relatively little matter that is not found, at the same time, in all 
other versions of both recensions. It is clear, therefore, that it must contain, 
relatively, less spurious matter than any other known version. That is pre¬ 
cisely the main reason why it is taken as the nortn for this edition. 

Since our codex (iSj) is fragmentary, it must be considered a piece of 
singularly good fortune that there has been preserved at least cme nearly com¬ 
plete Devanagari manuscript of the Adi, namely, India! Office No. 2137, tliat 
may, as will presently be shown, be used, without hesitation, to supplement 
the missing portions, since it undoubtedly is a moderately trustworthy, 
though comparatively late and slightly contaminated and incorrect transcript 
of a Sarada exemplar. 

Further particulars of the Sarada version will be found under the 
account of the “ K ” version. 

The accompanying facsimile of a page of the Sarada codex (fol. 155a) 
contains the end of the Adi and the beginning of the' Sabha. The Parvasarh- 
graha stanza, mentioned above, giving the extent of tlTe Adi, will be' found 
in lines 2-3 of the facsimile. 

The “ K ” Version. 

This versiori, as already explained, is a specific Devanagari version, 
closely akin to the iSarada version and clearly differentiated from the (so- 
called) Devanagari version. 

The affinity of the manuscripts comprising tliis version is illustrated by 
the following concordant readings, selected at random. The references are to 
adhyayas and slokas. 

1.2 Ko. rest ( mostly) 

1. 8 K Vi ; others 

1. 49 K Vi Bi m ; others 

1. 51 K : rest ( mostly ) JFflfq'in;. 

1.192 ICo-t ijdqrqiR; •. rest 

2. 76 K JiijMim : rest ( mostly ) qajmt ^ »I^r. 

4. 10 K : rest 


• [Actual counts of the critical text give 7964* slokai of 32 syllables each.] 








8.2 K Di! ; others , 


etc. 

8 . 16 K : others »J 5 WW, etc. 

10. 2 K D 2.5 ( by transp.) ^sni ffJit : rest fJJH g^ 

13. 1 K Ds .6 ; rest 

13. 25 K D 2.5 : others etc. 

17. 9 K D 2.5 ggt : others etc. 

19. 4 K D 2.5 g-ici 5Ifgt#: g^kli^J^ : others g^ 
ggng, etc. 

24. 1 K D 3 : rest om. g. 

24. 14 K D 2.5 : rest gfPig:. 


55. 8 Kg?:: others 

55. 35 K gig|?g : rest 

56. 14 K : rest 

57. 2 K : rest 

57. 8 K Do : others etc. 

57. 43 K Do : rest Jji. 

58. 3 K Do : rest 

58. 40 K Do ggg : rest 

59. 29 K Do : others ?irra:, etc. 

60. 6 K Nj Do 3t^: gsir^ ( by transp.); rest 3T^ g^:. 


60. 52 K rest gsng:. 

62. 6 K Do ^133? JRirgl^ : rest ggf^ gig^. 

64. 29 K. Do : rest cpng. 

67. 30 K Do ^ : others git, etc. 

C49} 68 , 69 K D 5 ( or °g!f ) : rest 3 imi. 

71. 41 K Do ^ : rest 

74.7 Vi alone transp. fgRf: and gigi4:. 

76. 33 K. Do : rest giraigt. 

150. 18 K gPM •• rest etc., etc., etc. 

Further examples of the concordant readings of the K version will be 
found below. 


It w'as ranarkcd above that K, (“ India Otfict; 2137 Kwas a manuscript 
of Kaimiri,origin, exhibiting specially near affinities with Si, so much so that 
Ki may be regarded as a copy of sonic Gracia original. 'Die Kasmiri charac¬ 
ter of Ki was already fully recognized by Profesot Lcdeks, who had utiliz¬ 
ed it in the preparation of his specimen’ of a critical edition of the epic men- 


^ Druckprobc eitur kritis<hen Ausgabt dts Muhdbhdrata, Leipzig 1908. 
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tioned above, although he had no genuine representative of the Ka4iniii or 
Sarada version to compare it with. 

The affinity between !§i and Kj is documented by a "mass of readings, of 
which the following (selected at random) will serve as illusfrations. The re- 


Ki : rest 51^: ( synonym !). 

Ki : rest 

Ki 3TU •• others etc. 

Ki : others a(^3J5tr, aq?!, 3TPI5I, etc. (original 

hypermetric!). 

Ki qjjrrE: ( corrupt) : others etc. 

Ki {qgiT ( corrupt) : others 

etc. 

^1 Ki ^ : others q ^ ?nwt, etc. 

Ki VRTT.: others rnrr, etc. 

Ki : rest ( synonym). 

Ki ; others irtW, etc. 

Ki agtl^, ( corrupt) ’• rest q5jq%:. 

Ki ; rest 

Ki stifoqt : rest ( original has double crasis !). 

Ki ( corrupt ? ) : rest qiqqq: ( Gi ). 

Ki *1?^ ( = 47* ); rest ?iq gpWL (or °qi:). 


ference’s are to 

27. 

15 

28. 

24 

29. 

4 

30. 

7 

31. 

6 

37. 

25 

42. 

7 

44. 

2 

45. 

5 

45. 

19 

131. 

. 3 

131 

. 13 

154. 

. 24 

206 

. 3 

218 

. 48 


The above are examples of concordant readings of Si and Kj. As instan¬ 
ces of adhySya division and numbering may be pointed out that adhy. 42-44 
and 46 of the constituted text (comprising adhy. 46-48 and 50 of the Vul¬ 
gate) are numbered in Sj Ki 54-56 and 59 respectively, and are so number¬ 
ed in no other manuscript hitherto collated ; further, after only the third 
stanza of our adhy. 40, both manuscripts (Sj K,) interpolate the figure 51, 
Si marginally inserting, at that place, an additional colophon : 
sriJ[l?TRt^iqi. Likewise, after 1.165.34, Si K, insert, an additional colophon, 
not found in any other manuscript. 

Among “additional” passages peculiar to Sj K, may be mentioned 
1735*. 

Kj is, however, by no means, a direct copy S,. There are numerous 
discrepancies between them. Notably, there is a big lacuna in Kj in adhy. 
47-48, where Sj is intact. £50} Again at 1. 107. 26 ; 154. 10, 11 f 175. 4 and 
other places : 6i, wliich generally omits the verbs (resp. g;^. ) in 

the short prose formulae of reference to the speaker, does show th^ verbs. 


> It sliould be noted that Sj begins only at 1. 26. 10. 
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while they are lacking in ; 1 . 208. 14 is an exception whe're both and 
Ki have Sj Kj exhibit also numerous minor differences in theSr read¬ 

ings ; e.g. 1 . 36, 22 ; 38. 21, 36 ; 41. 29 ; 46. 11; 98. 9 ; 125. 3, 16; 128. 2 ; 
138. 24 ; 195. 11 ; 200. 3. After 1. 144. 17, Sj hasi a colophon which is miss¬ 
ing in Ki. 

These agreements and differences show that while Si and Kj are closely 
akin, their text is not identiczfl. Neither Si nor Kj is a direct copy of the 
other. They are independent witnesses, a circumstance which adds greater 
weight to their arguments. 

I shall now cite some readings (also selected at random) which Sj shares 
with the K version, l§i and K standing together against all other manuscripts 
(barring, of course, conflated specimens). The references are to adhyayas and 
Slokas. 

28. 18 K : rest 

29. 1 K >jjEn : rest 

32. 3 K ; rest 

32. 12 . K sfi : rest 

33. 20 K ( Ks ) : rest 

36, 21 K Ds : rest j^^:. 

38. 2 K D 5 f^ss!l*n ; rest ffT: 

38. 14 K : rest 

42. 7 K : rest 

94. 31 K Do : others 1^, etc. 

94. 93 K : rest 

118, 1 K jpTf : rest 

124. 23 gi K Do iigsjif: ; rest rrgsft:. 

128. 12 K Do : rest ( double crasis 1). 

128. 15 K Dj : others qniilf, etc. 

142. 23 K gsnwit qif : others qRJm, etc. 

155. 13 K gq; : rest q d 

162. 6 61 K ; rest om. q:. 

163. 7 61 K Do. 0 : others etc. 

168. 3 K Do qif^t: rest >tRcI. 

169. 18 K Do % an: : others % qt« 5 (iqi:, etc. 

170. 9 K Dr. tmq: : rest 

177. 5 ^ K Do ; rest qqtnqT:. 

181. 37 ^ K Dj.o % =q : others etc. 

181. 40 ^1 K Do ; others g t (^ q iT | 8 f ; etc., etc. 


5 
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These concordances are sufficient for postulating the archetype v, com¬ 
prising the versions Sarada and K, a hypothesis which will be confirmed by 
further agreements which are mentioned below. • ( 

The K version, though comprising manuscripts akin to each other and 
clearly distinguishable from those of the Devanagarl version, is by no means— 
as is natural—quite homogeneous. Only Kq.i represent the version K in a 
comparatively pure form, while the £51} remaining manuscripts of the group 
(i.e. K 2 _o) are really nothing more than misch-codices, being conflated either 
with V or with S. On the other hand, just owing to this conflation, some of 
the other composite E>evanagarl manuscripts (particularly , 5 ) have so many 
features in common with K, that they may as well be separated from D and 
classed under K. 

The contamination of K 3.0 with y is illustrated by the following passages : 
No. 14 of App. I (found in K 4 marg., and 51 Vj B D ) ; No. 41 (in K 3.4 and 
^ 2.3 Vi B D except D 5 ) ; No. 42-43 (in Kj * and 51 Vi B D except Dj). K 4 
includes passage No. 61 (of App. I) and 1131*, like N B D. The contami¬ 
nation, of K 2 - 4.6 with y is illustrated by 116*, 119*, 122*, 124*, 125*, 128*, 
132*, 137*, 139*, 142*, 143*, 144*, 145*, 151*, 157*, 160*, 162*, 166*, 167*, 
168*, 172*, 173*, 189*, 190*, 191*, 221*, 228*, 245*, 281*. 305*, 354*, 

372*, 405*, 416*, 417*, 438*, 487*, 490*, 523*, 536*, 564*, 692*, 694*, 

824*, 1000*, 1035*, etc., etc. 

The contamination of with S is exemplified by the following among 
other facts. K,., contain 22*, K 4 ., 25*, K* 49*, K 4 (suppl. fol. ) passage No. 55 

(125 lines) and No. IDO (118 lines), of App. 1. : all of these are Southern 


pa^ges. 


K 4 ^, moreover, contain the Bralmva episode^ in adhy. 1 (a slippery pass¬ 
age, which migrates from place to place), while K 4 .(j have found place even 
for the venerable elephant-headed GapeSa, who is unquestionably a late Nor¬ 
thern intruder. In K* these interpolations are written out on separate folios 
(called here^qii), and inserted at appropriate places, which shows the in¬ 
terpolations on the high road to recognition as genuine parts of the Maha- 
bharata. 

Important omissions which distinguish v (really only K 0 . 3 ) from all 
other manuscripts are these : 

(i) the adhyaya giving a naive account of th^ birth of DutvSala (Bom. 
adhy. 116), which uncommonly looks like being an afterthought (App. I, 


No. 63) ; 


(ii) a passage of about 25 lines describing how Dropa’r, son Alvatthaman 
is given flour mixed with water, which he drinks in the belief that it is milk 
(App. I, No. 75}; 

1 Sec notes on passage No. V of App. I. 
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(iii) an adhy. (Bom. adhy. 139), in which there is an incidental allusion 
to the installation of Yudhisthira as Yuvaraja,' and which is repetitious an 
incoherent (App. I, No. 80) ; 


(iv) the so-called polity of KarjiChlka, Kapi(h)kaniU (Bom. adhy. 
140), which is a replica (naturally with many additions, omissions and vari¬ 
ant readings) of the advice given by Bharadvaja (apparently a gotra name 
of this very individual) to igatrumjaya, and duly communicated by Blu§ma to 
Yudhisthira in the :§anti (App. I, No. 81i) ; 


(v) the crossing of the Ganges by the Pandavas (Bom. adhy. 149), a 
superfluous adhyaya, which only serves to confound the already confused 
geography of the narrative (App. I, No. 85). 


These five passages are found in all manuscripts collated except Si Ko-a. 
but it is wortliy of note that even apart from their omission in v the docu 
mentary evidence with regard to at least two of them, is confused and 
unsatisfactory. Nq. v (crossing of the {;52} Ganges) is inserted in different 
groups of manuscripts at different points of the text. In No. iv (Kaxiikaniti , 
on the other hand, most of the Southern manuscripts repeat, after the inter 
polation, the immediately preceding portion of the original, apparentl> in 
order to restore the context broken by the intrusion of extraneous matter.- 


Of important additions in v, I can recall only one, that of an adh>^iya 
of 42 lines, at the very end of the Adi (afclded probably as an Appendix), 
which is a variant, abbreviated version of the ^vetaki interpolation. It. is 
found only in Sj Kq 14 and therefore cannot even be said to be characteristic 
of the whole of v (App. I, No. 121). Instances of small additions are 
Nos. 349 *, 449 *, 451*, 516*, 565*, etc. etc. found in K with or without son^ 
Devanagan mar^uscripts ; while 969*, 1855*, 2077’ , etc., are found in ^1 K, 
with or without some Devanagari manuscripts : all these passages are miss¬ 


ing in B. S. 

That §1 and K are not identical but indqx^ndent (though allied) sources, 
may be concluded, for example, from 449*, 452*, 491*, 492*. 516*, 565\ 
750*, 866 * etc., which are found inserted in some cr all manuscripts of the 
K version, but which are conspicuous by their absence in §1 (sometimes 
with K,). 

It was remarked above that v is the sliortcst of the extant versions of 
the Adi. Let us examine, without bias, this feature of i'. Those passages 
that are lacking in v in comparison with the other versions, cannot all be 
omissions in v v/hether accidental or intentional. 


Cf. remarks of Hoi.tzmann. Da^ Mahnbhmaia, 2, 33. 

- Tlie reasem of these repetitions has been explained bv Dai> Raa n- 

yana, p. .34, v.ith reference to the RamSyana. The same expl:inat’ 0 )i is applicable 
here, nmiatis mtilctrdis. 


WHlST/f 
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They cannot be intentional omissions, notwithstanding that these missing 
lassages are mostly of inferior character, intrinsically worthless, repetitious, 


§L 


superfluous, or finally such as scholars have already (even before the discovery 
of this version) marked as likely interpolations.^ For, this 6aradia (Kasmlii) 
version of the Adi is not ain abstract or an adaptation. It claims to be the 
unabridged text itself, in all its fullness, and I see no sufficient reason to 
doubt the u priori presumption that it is not an abridged version. 


The explanation that primarily witli the very cbject of excising what 
seems to us to be superfluous or repetitious matter, and abridg^^ient might 
have been intentionally made in the past by some Kasmiri redactor or a 
syndicate of redactors, would be a grotesque distortion of Indian literary 
and religious tradition. No one in the past found the epic text too long. 
Far from it. It was perhaps not long enough. 


Taking away something from tJie received text of the Mahabliarata and 
passing it off as the original work is a thing categorically different frotn 
adding something to it. To add small details here and there, embellishing 
and amplifying the original, would be merely a gentle and lowly service 
ad majorem gloriayn dei. Even long pieces may sometimes be added, if 
they are actually found in other Mahabharata manuscripts; and occasionally, 
even if they are not found in the current manuscripts^ provided there is at 
least oral tradition to support their claims. 


£53} No doubt the received text contained difficulties and obscurities 
and repetitions. But they would be merely due to corruptions of the text; 
the difficulties could be solved and the purpose of the repetitions explained by 
a really learned Pandit, who know's and understands everything. 

That the omissions cannot be the result of a preconceived plan to shorten 
or to improve the text, follows further from two other facts : firstly, enough 
digressions and superfluities still remain in v, which would have all been 
swept away in pursuance of the alleged plan ; and, secondly, v has its own 
interpolations, albeit they are few in number and ^ort in extent, such 
as 349"' (in K Vi Da 451* (K D^), 516* (K except Dn D,), 

565* (K except K,), 1499* (6, K D,), 1735* only), 1855* 

(5, K 2077* (.§, K except K, and D^.J, etc. 

While these s(3-called “ omissions cannot be all intentional, they can 
also ne t be all accidental. The text is continuous and complete in itself. 
It has no apparent lacunae, as it surely would have had, if the omissions 
had been due to fortuitous loss or destruction of some intermediate folios of 
a parent manuscript. 


1 Of. IIOLTZMANN, Dos MahdbhaYOiu, 2. 33, oin adhy. 139 of the Vulgate ; 
or the suiiniscs of variaia scholftrq regarding Uie Geneva episode (for litcratuie 
see the nc-xl footnote). 
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It may further be pointed out that many of the alpparent omis^ons 
, in relation to y or the Vulgate (i.e. Nilakai^tlia’s text) are confirmed 
the rival recension, the Southern recension; e.g. the Gaije^ episode 


(App. I, No. 1), or the anticipation of the list of the hundred sons of 
Dhrtara§lra/ (No. 41), or again the story of the birth of Abhimanyu (No. 42), 
or finally the anticip>ation of the story of the birth of Karna (No. 43) in 
the Sambhavaparvan. These passages are omitted in S no less than in K. 


In these instances, moreover, the intrinsic probability is wholly on the 
side of those manuscripts that lack these accretions. It is unnecessary to 
dilate on the G^esa episode, which, on the face of it, is a later addition, 
and which has been dealt with so often by different critics.*^ As for the 
two passages, Nos. 42-43 of App. I, it is sufficient to observe that the adhyaya 
in which the^’' occur is meant to be a mere list of the dramatis perSonaef in 
which each alctor in the great drama is identified as the incarnation of some 
god, goddess, or titan, taking tliis or that part in one momentous phase of 
an all-embracing cosmic movement. The adhyaya being originally a mere 
(metrical) list (as it is in the constituted text and the Southern recension),- 
such storit^s as the account of the birth of Abhimanyu and Kaiii.ia are wholly 
out of place here, and could not possibly have belonged to the original 
scheme of the adhyaya. Tlie contrary sui>position only stultifies tlie original 
writer, making him out to be an irresponsible lunatic, scarcely a desirable 
conclusion from the orthodox view-point. 

Likewise many of the apparent omissions in v in relation to the Southern 
recension are confirmed by other Northern wrsions ; e.g. the anticipation 
of the birth of Kr§T>a and Dhr^tadyumna (App. I, No. 79), or the Nalayani 
episode (No. 100), or the account of a battle between the Kauravas and 
the P^davasi (No, 103), wliich are peculiar to S. In other wwds, these 
omissions ” are documented by the whole of N. 


{54} One notable feature of v to which I must now draw attention is its 
frequent agreement with S against y, csix\:ially in the matter of isolated and 
even unimportant readings, scattered throughout this parvan, I shall cite 
a few (out of the hundreds of possible) instances to exemplify this interesting 
and important characteristic of v. The readings of conflated manuscripts 
which serve only to confuse tlie issue, have been ignored ; the refcrcjaccs are, 
as usual, to the adhy’fiyal and sldva. 


1. 138 K Vi S ( Text) : B D 

1. 144 K S : B D 

1. 208 K S TT^ : Vi B D 


^ WiNTERNiT/. JRAS. 1898. 380 ff. ; Venkaiachelhun Iyer, of a Siudv, 

Pi>. 23 f., 280.; Lut>frs, Dculsche LUeraturtaftm^. 1929, 1143 f. Particularly. 
WiNTERNiTZ. Ind. Ant, 1898. 77 ff. 

See adhy. 58 of Sastki s .\dipar^aii in the Soulhcin Recoiisiun. 
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20, 2 K S RiqoumiJvfi (hypermetric !) others i^^TcTf, etc, 

21, 10 K S ■'ER* : N Vi B D ( mostly ) 

26, 9 K S : N Vi B D ( mostly ) gp3R55Ttq( or °fq )ot.' 

34, 13 K S JllRPn: : N Vi B D (mostly) ^IRer:, 

37, 5 K S q^r ; N Vi B D ( mostly) 

39, 16 K S : N], 2 Vi B D RTtM %. 

41, 17 Si K S goq ; Ni ,2 Vi B D 

64, 10 K S ( or ) f^Rl: q5^q|: ^: N Vi B D 

(mostly) ^f??r ^iqi7rr3CTJq?;<Rr rrgi^^q:, 

68, 14 K S <roill%qq%r: N Vi B D ( mostly) EIR!r%?It#5ra[. 

76, 22 K S : N B D ( mostly) IR; get, 

77, 4 K S ^ : N B D ( mostly ) g?3t. 

94, 12 K S : N Vi B D ( mostly ) 

100, 6 K S : Ni, 2 Vi B D ( mostly) m. 

119, 8 Si K S R (irregular ) : Ni, 2 B D R ( regular-). 

138. 17 K S JIKII^yRt : ^2, s Vi B D =qiR3I5Hlf. 

141. 4 ^1 K S ^t^TORT ; N V, B D ( mostly ) I. 

142. 18 Si K S agifn: ; N Vi B D ( mostly ) 

143. 38 Si K S f^qRlR niRR: t N Vj B D trfTW:. 

159, 20 Si K S ?q: : Nj Vi B D 

176. ,5 K S : N Vi B D ( mostly 

182. 9 Si K S Rsfi^'T; SRJ?!: : I^a. j Vi B D 

187. 20 K S 66RJRqRr5fT : N Vi B D 

189. 23 Si K SvRR^: N Vi B D 

193. 1 61 K S : N B D 

196. 4 Si K Hi S qf : Nj.j Vi B D qg, 

199. 12 ^1 K Ni S qrqftqaR:.; Nj. j B D qrRFRPI, 

199. 19 K Ni S sfRrc: : N-r. 3 V, B D qn?. 



Such extensive agra^ments in petty verbal details must necessarily be, 
in the main, an ongitial hihcrilmce, and could never he, in their totality, the 
result of contamination or conflation, as one may vaguely imagine they are 
because to acheive them would necessitate more cxi)enditure of energy than 
an ancient Indian redactor ri- reciter or cr>mmentator of the epic would 
bargain for. And even if one or the other of them had the requisite amount 
{55} of energy to use in this way, it would appear to him to be a ludicrous 
waste of it. We in the i>rcsent century arc apt to get ner\^ous and irritable 
over misprints and variae lectiones. But an aircient Indian scribe, redactor 


Note dial the fragmentary' codiex begins at 1. 26. 10. 
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or even commentator, not to speak of the common reciter (pd(haka) if I 
r read aright Indian literary history—was not perturbed in the least by a little 
difference in wording or in sequence, especially if the variant did not give 
an appreciably better or appreciably worse sense. The enormous and com¬ 
plicated critical apparatus assembled here, moreover, can leave us in no 
doubt as to. the ■ attitude of the custodians of the epic tradition towards 
paltiy verbal details : it was tliat of total indifference. 

Addition or omission of passages is, I may add, a vaiiation of an entirely 
different order. If a reciter or commaitatcr came across, in anoAer manus¬ 
cript, an additional parage, there was every chance of liis copying it down 
somewhere, either in the margin of his own copy, or on a supplementar> 
folio ; for there would be, in his mind, always present the possibility that 
the passage in question was some part of the original that his own manus¬ 
cript had unaccountably lost. How else, forsooth, could .the-passage gel 
into the other manuscript? 

In my opinion, therefore, this fact of the concerd between v and S in 
synall details, coupled with the almost entire lack of agreement as regards 
the additions peculiar to v or S, is the strongest argument imaginable for the 
independence of these two versions, and consequently for tlie primiti\c char 
acter of their concordant readings. It is needless to ix)int out that thii> is a 
factor of supreme importance for the reconstruction of the original. 

The text of v is throughout of such a character as to inspire confidence^ Its 
conservatism is proved by its preserving archaisms and the lectio difflahor 
{e.g. 1. 2. 144 ; 1. 2. 177, 189 ; frankly " 1. 10. 6 ; 

1. 98. 13 ; 1. 98. 18), often in a corrupt form, while other manus¬ 

cripts have discarded them in favour of modem fonns or easy paraphrases. 
It is well known that, for purposes of textual reconstruction, the mechamca 
corruptions of a stupid but faithful copyist are to be preferred to the intel¬ 
ligent copying of a less faithful one. 

Again, v is often the only version that has preserved the correct reading . 

e.g. 1. 2. 102 : 

where the Vulgate version reads (1.3.138 f.): 

TT-- i 

^ Devabodha parapteiscs the word ^vith 
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while Sastri’s reading is (1. 2. 108 f.): 



5?i>^ ^ ^ 

£56} It is DraupadI who, like a canoe, rescues the Patbdavas, who were 
submerged in the ocean of the dice-play. The correctness of the text reading, 
which is based on that of K, is proved by a stanza in the Sabha (B. 2. 72. 
3)*, which is the source of our stanza : 


f^TPrarauj^ I 

Compare also the following three versions of 1. 166. 23 (■=&. 1. 176. 27; 
M. 1. 174, 29) ; 


K. Vi B D=Vulgate 

’cnnr qftsKw 
wqim I 

II 


v=Text 
5 Claras 

^ I 

aBn^iar 

I 


Southern Recension 

aii5(«wiPidH. I 
H ^nwp: srof^: i 


Obviously, the stumbling block was of the constituted text, whicli 

is a led. diff. ; here it means ** forgotten ", a meaning cited in our dictionaries 
generally as an uncommon meaning given only by Indian-lexicographers! 
Unless one here assumes v to be original, it is impossible to explain this 
divergence of v, y and S, both of which give a possible though weak sense. 

An unbiassed cempanttive survey of the different versions leads one to 
the conclusion that the Sarada (Kasmiri) version is certainly the best North- 
ern version, and probably, taken as a whole, the best extant version^ of the 
Adi, a conclusion not based on abstract considerations, but one that may be 
verified inductively and pragmatically. As is natural, this version is, not by 
any means, entirely free from corruptions and interpolations. Tliese must be 
carefully corrected and controlled with the help of the other versions, parti¬ 
cularly of those of the rival recension. 


SITB-RECENSION y. 

1 his sub-recension comprises the four versions : Nepali, Maithill, Ben¬ 
gali and Devanagarl, and h represented by a very large number of manu- 


’ [Set now Crit. Ed. 2.64.3.) 

^ Cf. LCders, Deutsche I.iteraturseihntg, 1929. 1141 : ' Das ist um so mchr 
zu hegrusscT). aliV die Kd^fftm-Vers^on doti rdativ dUesten Text des Epos bietet.** 

' Italics mine 
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scripts; it is, in fact, the most numerouf^ group. Instances of reading which 
distinguish y from v S, have been adduct above (p. liv), to show the agree- 
ment between v and S against y. The versions comprising this sub-recension 
have, moreover, quite a considerable number of ** additional ” passages in 
common, which clearly differentiate it from other versions. Noteworthy is 
the substitution of a lengthy passage of 56 lines (App. I, No. 61) for 1. 105. 
4-7, giving a detailed account of the marriage of Paindu with Kunti and 
MadrI. This detailed account is obviously secondary. On no other supposi¬ 
tion can one^ it seems to me, account for the circumstance that !§i Ko.- and 
S should agree in having a short version for the episode for which K* N B D 
substitute a considerably longer and more elaborate version, both versions 
being embedded in a portion of descriptive text with minwial variation. For, 
while it is inconceivable that two (more or less) independent groups of manus¬ 
cripts such as §1 and S could arrive at the same short account independ¬ 
ently of each other, it is, at the same time, extremely improbable that either 
group (§j Ko _3 or S) should' have copied the short summary from the other, 
discarding altogether its own original detailed account. 

{57] The secondary interrelationship of the various versions comprising 
subrecension y is documented sufficiently clearly by their having in common 
quite a large number of lengthy passages which are missing in v S, and whidi, 
on independent (intrinsic) grounds, have been or may be declared spurious. 
Tlie following passages, given in Ai>p. I, are instances of such interpolations : 

(1) No. 12 (5^1.0 V, B D), a duplicate and superfluous desciiption of 
the ocean, a similarly worded description having occurred only in the preced¬ 
ing adhyaya; 

(2) No. 14 (K, Vi B D except on suppl. foL), a short Pura- 

uic story relating how Surya resolves to bum the world djywn. whe-reupon 
Garuda, at Brahma’s behest, brings his brother Aruiia, over tlie east that he 
might act as Sur>\a's charioteer, shielding the world from tlie heat of the 
enraged Sun—a digression suggested by the casual mention of Aruioa in 
adhy. 14 ; 

(3) No. 41 (Kv 4 N.j. ; V, B D except D^), a list of tlie hundred sons 
of Dhrtara^tra—an anticipation of adhy. 108, whose occurrence here (like 
that of the two following interpolations in the same adhyaya), as has been 
^plained above, is obviously contrary^ to the original plan of the adhyaya ; 

(4) No. 42 (K 3.4 isf Vj B D except D 5 ), an account of the scene which 
was enacted in heaven before the birth of Abhimanyu, a story which is reallv* 
meant to explain the mystery of his premature death ; 

(5; No 43 (K, N Vi B D except D^^), the open secret of the mysteri' 
ous birth of Kania. whiclt is an anticipation of adhy. 164 ; and, finally. 

( 6 ) No. 81, lines 193-230 (Kj Vj B D T,), meant to be a summarv' 
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is, however, a garbled arid incoherent version 

of the original story. 

The view that v and y may stand in genetic relation to each other does 
not receive much support from the facts of the case. Neither v nor y can be 
derived from the other. E^ch possesses original features that the other lacks, 
as is evidenced by their alternate agreement with S, even in the matter of 
petty verbal details. All these coincidences need not, of course, be original. 
Some could be indeed secondary changes, made independently in the same 
direction ; others again may possibly be explained as the result of contami¬ 
nation. There will remain still an obstinate residue of agreements between 
i* and S, or between y and S, that must be set down as the expression of the 
ultimate connection of the respective concordant versions through the lost 
original source. 

Contamination between v and y, owing to the contiguity of the areas in 
which the respective versions were current, was inevitable, and must, in any 
case, be assumed to have existed ; on the other hand, contamination between 
y and S cannot be altogether denied. 

Particularly interesting is a small group of passages of doubtful character, 
to which reference has already been made. These are certain passages that are 
cornmon to y and S, and are missing in Si Ko - only ; in other words, they are 
found in all manuscripts collated except Ko-r. ; for example, the Kajiiika- 
nTti. There is usually otlier evidence against the passages. Thus the second¬ 
ary character of the Kaijikatiiti is quite unexpectedly confirmed ; firstly, by 
the illogical repetition in certain Southern manuscripts (T 2 Go. 4 . 5 ) of two 
preceding adhyayas (129-130) ; and, secondly, from the fact there is no 
reference to the Kainikanlti in Ksemendra’s Bhar^atamanjan, in the Javanese 
version, as also in Devabodha’s £58} commentary. It may, of course, happen 
that in particular cases there is no collateral (confirmatory) evidence of this 
character available; e.g. in the puerile account of the birth of Duhsala (App. 
I, No. 63). Here the evidence of documentary and intrinsic probability is 
almost equally balanced ; and documentary i)robabiIity |x>ints in one direc¬ 
tion, W'hile intrinsic probability points in the other. 

I have in such cases hesitatingly followed v ( - .S, K), taking into 
account, on the one liand, the suptTiority of v in general trustworthiness, and, 
i)n the other hand, the special characteristics of y and S, which are versions 
rather of the imlusive than of the exclusive type, prone to amplification and 
elaboration. Fortunately for us such cases are comparativdy rare. 

The rejection, on the evidence of v alone, of the whole of the incoherent 
adhy. 139 otf the Bombay edition vour App. I, No. 86 ), an adhyaya which 
contains <jnly some needless lepetilion, besides minor absurdities, would not 
have called forth any oemment from me, but for the fact that wuth its omis¬ 
sion disapix^ars the only referenc/'. I think, in the w'holc epic to tliis alleged 
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of Yudhi?^hira as heir apparent to the throne of Hastinapura. 
The KasmTrl version, which omits the entire adhyaya containing the reference, 


unexpectedly justifies the indignant outburst of Holtzmann {Das Maha- 


bhorata, Bd. 2, p. 33) : “Geradezu Falschung ist es, wenn 1, 139, 1—5517 
behauptet wird, der blinde Dhftardsbira habe mit Uebergehung seiner eigenen 
Sohne den Yudhishthira zum Kronprinzen {yuvardja) ausrufen lassem One 
of the main objects in interpolating this adhyaya seems to have been to exo¬ 
nerate Arjuna from the blame or sin of lighting with his own guru (Acarya 
Drcji;ia) in the Great War, by making the Acarya himself exact from his pupil 
in the presence of all his kinsfolk—for no reason that is adduced or can be 
seen—the solemn but senseless promise that he (Arjuna), when challenged, 
would not refuse to figlit with Drona. Cf. B. 1. 139. 13 ; 


^ ufd^iq sftontr I 


There is no reference to this alleged promise in the sequel. And originally 
a different solution of the dilemma was obviously imagined. To Arjuna’s 
question (Gita 2. •!) ; 


II 

the reply of Bhagavan Sri Krsija is (Gita 2. 19, 32, 38) ; 

^ i 

^ *T II 

STS3I ^ i 

elrf: ^ f^rSTf qrcrHgfP:^^ II 

sTqnnfi I 


{59} Archetype f 

This archetype is represented, in our critical apparatus, by the thro.' 
*^losely allied versions Nepali, Maithili and Bengali; probably tegetlur with 
Uriya (belonging to Orissa), of which version, however, no manuscripts were 
available for collation. 

The'Ni^pdli Veision. 

The Nepali vej^ion is represented in our critical apparatus by the three 
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inuscripts 5ii, and fs's.' The version is closely allied to the Bengali, 
with which the agreement of one or the other of the three manuscripts is al¬ 
most constant, even tlie manuscripts of distant Nepal are not wholly 
free from contamination from some Southern source or sources (direct or in¬ 
direct; follows, for instance, from 224*, 263*, 819*, 991*, 998*, 1096*, 
.1246*, 1470*, 1569*, 1748*, 1768*. 1788*, 1828*, 1910*, 1^7*’ 2133*! 
etc., etc. as also passage No. 112 of App. I—inteipolations common to S and 
some of the NepaU manuscripts. One of these manuscripts happens to 
be the oldest of the dated manuscripts (a.u. 1511) belonging to our critical 
apparatus.* 


The Metithilt Version. 

Of the Maithili version, which is the version of North Bihar, only one 
manuscript (VJ was collated for this edition. and K agree'sporadically 
against all other manuscripts (cf. for instance, 1. 1. 8, 49, 162), but such 
agreements are few and far between, and it would not be safe to draw from 
them any far-reaching conclusion regarding the relationship of Vi and K. As 
in 306*, 321*, 328*, 346*, 378*, 418*, 450*, 541*, V, agrees, on the other 
hand, with the typical Bengali-Devanagarl group against all other manus¬ 
cripts. V, contains 1548*, a Southern passage, fcund otherwise only in Dn 


The Bengali Version. 

The Bengali version of sub-recension y was studied more carefully than 
either the NepaU or Maithili. The study of this version was facilitated by 
the extreme courtesy and kindness of Pandit Vidhushekhara Bhattacharva, 
who has, now for many years, kindly and unselfishly sujierviscd the work of 
our collation centre at the Visvabharati, a centre organised by Professor M. 
WlNTERNlTZ, when he was residing at Bolpur as a Guest Professor in Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore’s University. With the co-oixration of a select batch of advanced 
students. Pandit Vidhushekhara has been good enough to supply the Insti¬ 
tute regularly with carefully prepared collations of a large number of valuable 
old Bengali manuscripts in tlie rich collection of the VisvaWiarati, as also 
of other manuscripts placed at his disposal by different Bengali Institutes 
and scholars, among the latter, my kind friend Professor Sushil Kumar De, 
of the University of Dacca. Of the large number of manuscripts thus collat- 
«d. ultimately five w<re sclt'Cted for inclusion in the ciitical ajiparatus 

■> 1 may mention licre that, unfortunately, in the footnotes to the constituted 

le*i, towards the end of this volume, the diaaitical mark of N has broken off in 
many places ; but, on examining the passages carefully I found that the context 
almost invariably shows whether one has to read N or N. 
jS<c now Epic Studk-' \ II infra.^ 
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edition. Notwithstanding considerable variation in .these manuscripts 
as regards petty verbal details, the material appears sufficient to settle the 
text of this important version. 

{60} The Bengali version is closely allied to the Vulgate, but is un¬ 
questionably superior to the latter in so far that it is happily free from a large 
number of late accretions which encumber the Vulgate. Of such ^ omis¬ 
sions exhibiting the sujDeriority of the Bengali version, the following will 
serve as illustrations : 

(1) The entire Brahma-Gajnesa complex in adhy. I, of which the 
Bengali version contains not the remotest trace. The spurious character of 
this passage has been discussed and demonstrated so often that it is unneces¬ 
sary to dilate upon it here.^ 

(2) The short dialogue of 8 lines (71*) between Parasurama and the 
shades of his ancestors, in the beginning of adhy. 2, which is wholly umicces- 
sary here, and is, as a matter of fact, only an excerpt from a detailed des¬ 
cription of the principal Indian tirthas, which occurs in the Ara{riya (B. 3. 
83. 29ff.).* 

(3) A short passage of only six lines (cf. App. I, No. 13), which 
represents a somewhat feeble attempt (as unnecessary as it is unsuccessful) 
to fill out an apparent lacuna in the original.^ 

(4) A long interpolation (App. I, No. 78) of 119 lines in adhy. 138 
(Bom. ed.), which gives an inflated account of the defeat and the ultimate 
capture’ of Drupada by the Pl^idavas. It is one of the miniature Bliarata- 
yuddhas—mere by-play for the benefit of the gallery—which expand and em- 
ficllisH the Southern recension and the Vulgate. The older version disposes 
of the battle in two lines, which, taking everything into consideration, is after 
3ll perhaps not a very inadequate treatment, as already remarked. 

(5) More than usual interest attaches to another omission in the Ben¬ 
gali versicai, which concerns a well-kno\vn and popular scene describing the 
discomfiture of Kaiina at Draupadi^s svayaihvara, which is commonly be¬ 
lieved to be one of the main reasons why he always entertained feelings of 
^och deep and implacable hatred towards Kr§tna (Drauixidi), and lost 
thereafter no opportunity to hurt and humiliate her. 

This passage deserves a detailed consideration. Ramesh Chandra Duir, 
who had to make a very careful selection of the incidents of the epic in com¬ 
pressing the story, has made this scene the centre of his poetic account of 


^ Cf. p. Liii. footnote 1, above. 

* [See now Crit. Ed. 3.81.24 ff.] 

2 See F. BEitOM-FiLiPFr, ‘'L’episodio di Kadru e di Vinaia neir edkione 
^hica del Mahabharata ' (Traduzioni di ci>ica Indiana), publislied in the Astoli 
Memorial Volume, Sillo^e iJnguktica (Torino 1930). 
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marriage of Draupacli, 
his Epic of the Bharatas : 


and given a 


vivid rendering of the parage in 


Uprose Kama, peerless archer, proudest of the archers he. 

And he went and strung the weapon, fixed the arrows gallantly, 

Stood like Siirya in his splendour and like Agni in his flame*, 
Pandu’s sons in terror whispered, Kama sure must hit the aim ! 

But in proud and queenly accent Dmpad's queenly daughter said : 
‘ Monarch's daughter, bom a Kshatra, Suta's son I will not wed/ 
Kama heard with crimsoned forehead, left the emprise almost done. 
Left the bow already circled, silent gazed upon the Sun ! 


The situation is, undoubtedly, full of dramatic possibilities. Just at the 
moment when the prize was going to be snatched away from the heroes of 
the epic by an upstart, £6lJ the brave little UraupadI comes to the rescue 
and snubs openly, in the presence of the assembled princes, the' semi-divine 
bastard, the understudy of the Villain of the piece, the unwanted suitor, who 
thereupon withdraws discomfited ; and everybody breathes a sigh of relief. 
A tense scene ! 


Unfortunately, this melo-dramatic interlude, to judge by the documen¬ 

tary evidence, appears to be the handiwork of a very late Vyasaid, as it is 

found only in K^ Ns Dn D^. 4 . that is, one manuscript of tlie K group, 
one Nepali manuscript, and three composite Devanagari manuscripts, besides 
the Nilakaj>tlia version I All of tlicsc arc late and inferior or conflated manus¬ 
cripts. It is inissing, on the' other hand, not only in the Sarada version and 
the Southern recension (as in tlie case of many of the interpolations of the 
Vulgate), but for once, also in the e 7 jtire Bengali version I 

It might seem a piece of sheer vandalism or perverseness to omit this 
seemingly beautiful little passage, which has won its way into iX!Ople*s hearts, 
from any edition of the Great Epic of India, relying merely upon documen¬ 
tary evidence. A little^ reflection will, however, convince any one that the 
loss to the- epic is not as serious as one might, at first, suppose, since it is a 
palpably faked and thoroughly unreal situation. If one thinks about it at all, 
one fails to understand how^ Diaupadi, who was, after all, then only an unexpe¬ 
rienced maiden in her teens, had recognized the King of Aiigas (whom she had 
probably never seen before) and know'n him for the son of a coachman, unfit 
to wed a princess. He had been invited by her father. At least he w'as 
given a seat of honotir amo!ig the princes. He is six^ifically named by 
Dhf^tadyumna among the suitors (1. 177. 4). Moreover, it does not appear 
as if the bride elect had much choice or voice in the mailer, at the time of 
tliese elaborate and formal state functions notwithstanding that they were 
called svayamvaras. She had to wed ahy competitor who excelled in the 
particular proficiency test which had boen arranged by her father or guardian. 
She was vtrynsulkd : she was given by hej' guardian to the highest bidder. 
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the price paid being heroism, or rather proficiency in marksmanship. is 
is quite evident from the words of Yudhi^thira, addressed later to the Purohita 
of Drupada (1. 185. 23 f.) : 

5=r ^ ^ ^ ^ II 

d; i 




We accordingly find, as a matter of fact, that without murmur or hesitation, 
she follows an unknown and apparently undistinguished Brahman boy 


Arjuna in disguise—who happens to have hit the mark. She does not know 
him from Adam, but she make's no inquiries about his status or lineage. 
Even if this were regarded as a case of romantic love at first sight for the 
handsome and heroic bowman (which it certainly is not), she never opens 
her lips when Yudhi§thira proposes that she should be the common wife of 
the five brothers, w’^hich must have shattered her romance to smithereens, but 
quietly submits to (what is made to appear) as a most unusual and un¬ 
natural, if not a shocking, proposal, and from which even her old father and 
brother recoil with perplexity and amazement. It seems to me, therciore, 
that the documentary evidence' is amiply supported here by intrinsic probabi¬ 
lity. 


Examples of other imi)ortant “ omissions in the Bengali version 

which distinguish it from the Devanagari are : 54*, 60*, 71*, 152*, 171*, 274, 
277*, 689*, 1171*, 1205*, 1270*, 1614* (proverbs, one of them being a 
citation from Manu), 1714* (a short list of sacred riveis), 1788*, 1827‘*‘, 
1841*, all of which occur in the Vulgate, but are missing in the Bengali 
version. 


Occasionally Bengali manuscripts agree in their readings with the Soutli- 
em* recension, standing in opposition to K (with or without D); e.g. : 


1. 22 B S ^ : K ( mostly ) D ( mostly ) f$r^. 

1 . 42 B S : Ku. 2-4 D ( mostly ) T?r q. 

7. 3 B D ( mostly ) S TOdi. *• K 

39. 10 B D ( mostly) S cfcT: ; K ( with a few D) g^T:. 

64. 29 N B D S mm : K etc., etc., etc. 

Oilier examples have been cited under the d€Scn[>tion of the K version. 

In these ca;^, I have, as a rule, given prefcience to the agreement bet¬ 
ween B and S, on tlie i}<istulated principle of the originality of the’ agreement 
between independent versions, adopting in the constituted text, the concoi- 
dant reading ; but owing to the circumstance, that siwadic contamination 
betweijn B and S, as a whole, cannot be altogether denied and that there aie, 
as a matter of fact, some Bengali manuscripts that stand, pelpahly, under 
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the influence of the Southern tradition, even in the matter of minor ladings, 
it is impossible to be perfectly certain about the originality of a reading com- 
mon to B and S. I am, however, of opinion that the probability is always 
on the side of the concordant reading, though the evidence of this agreement 
may be rebutted by other considerations, such as intrinsic probability or the 
evidence! of pertinent testimonia. 


The Devandgarl Version. 

The Devanagari script plays in the Mahabharata textual tradition the 
important role of being the commonest medium of the contamination of 
different Mahabharata versions. A Devanagara manuscript of the Maha¬ 
bharata may, in fact, contain practically any version or combination of ver¬ 
sions. 

Of the four “Devanagari” scholiasts whose commentaries were collated 
for the Adi, ArjunamiSra is certainly an Easterner, and bases his commentary 
on the Bengali text; Ratnagarbha apiJears to be a Southerner, and his text 
is evidently a blend between the Northern and the Southern texts; while 
Nilakantha is quite definitely a Westerner, though he seems to have written 
his commentary in Behares. The provenance of the fourth and the last 
commentator mentioned above cannot be determined with certainty; but it 
miglit be surmised Uiat Devabodha was a “ Northerner ” ; in any case, his 
text (to judge by the lemmata in his commentary) shows remarkable affinities 
with the North-western or Kasmiri version (v). 

Most of the Devanagari manuscripts, as already remarked, are eclectic 
on no recognizable principle : now they approach the Southern tradition (S), 
now the purer Northern (v). If any one were to maintain that just, this 
composite text was the original, a patchwork of disjointed ancient passages, 
which had later split up into the Northern and Southern recensions (as might 
easily be implicitly assumed by the protagonist, say, of Nilakaijtha’s version), 
it would be a thesis difficult to substantiate. It £63} seems more natural to re¬ 
gard, as already observed, the Devanagari as a sort of “ vulgar ” script (like 
the Latin, in Europe), the scrii>t understood by the savants all over India, 
into which many of the local versions were, from time to time, transcribed, 
a circumstance which facilitated contamination and conflation. 

It has beten mentioned above that the Devanagari version contains many 
more interpolations than even the Bengali. It would be no exaggeration to 
say that the Devanagari manuscripts, which are by far the most numerous 
of MaMbharata manuscripts, are, at the same time, tlte least important of 
them, with the possible exception of tlrose of the adjoining version, Telugu. 

The Devanagari Version of Arftinatnifra, 

This is in a sense a misnomer, because this Devanagari version, as already 
remarked, is nrlhing but a Devanagari transcript of the Bengali versiem. 
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stances of the concord of B and Da will Sc found under : 1. 4. 6 ; 7. 13 
8. 22; 10. 2 ; 11. 7; 26. 38 ; 33. 25 f. ; 111. 4 ; 141. 21 ; 143. 6 ; etc., etc. 


The name of the commentary is variously given as {Mahd) BJwratartha- 
{pTa)dtpikd and BhdrctasmhgraHadipikd^ The commentary on the different 
parvans has been handed down singly or in groups of a few parvans at a 
time. Complete manuscripts of the commentary are said to exist in Bengal, 
but even there they are not common. The manuscripts, which are written 
in Bengali or Devanagari characters, have various dates in the seventeenth 
or later centuries; the earliest hitherto reported date is V. Sarhvat 1676 
(ca. A.D. 1620), Arjunami^ra, who styles himself Bharatacarya in the colo¬ 
phons of his commentary, was the son of l^na, who was a ** Reciter 
(pathaka) or Prince of Reciters'' (pathakaraja) of the Mahabharata, and 
who appears to have borne, like his son, the title Bharatacarya. Arjunami^ra 
is cited by name' by Nilakantha once in his commentary on the Mahabharata 
B. 3. 291. 70) and was, therefore, certainly anterior to NIlakan\ha, who 
belongs to tlie last quarter of the seventeenth century. Arjuna, in turn, men¬ 
tions, among his predecessors : Devabodha, Vimalabodha, iSandilya, Sarv’^ajna- 
Narayana (also known as Narayana-Sar\^ajna or merely Narayana). He 
appears to have based his scholium closely on that of Devabodha, from whose 
commentary Arjuna often cites, verbatim long extracts, without specifically 
naming the source. Arjuna wrote also a commentary on the Puru§asukta, 
to which he himself refers in the Dtpikd on B. 14. 25. 26. Telang^ surmises 
that he is posterior to the Vedantist i§aimkaracaiya ; and Holtzmann^ assigns 
him to the thirteenth or fourteenth century, both without mentioning any 
cogent reasons for their assumptions. Arjuna "has treated the Harivariisa as 
an integral part of tlie epic, elaborately defending this position ; his commen¬ 
tary, therefore, embraces the Harivariisa also.^ 


{64} Following the example of my predecessors, I have utilized Deva¬ 
nagari manuscripts of his commentary and treated his version as a sub-division 
of the Devanagari version. The two Devanagari manuscripts utilized by me 
however, extremely corrupt. Moreover, the text fhey contain is evidently 
contaminated from tlie Vulgate, as proved by the glaring discrepancies that 
exist between the readings of the text and the lemmata in the commentary 


^ See, for further details, Haraprasada Shastri, A Descriptive Caiata^ue of 
Sanskrit Manuscripts in (he CoUections. of the Asimic Society of Bengal (Calcutta 
1928), Preface, pp. Ixixff., Holtzmann, Das Mahabharata, 3. 67 f. ; and SuKtHAN- 
Kar, “ Arjunaini^ra/' Dr. Modi Mcvtorial Volume, p. 566 f. 

~ The Bhagavadgxtd (S. B. E. vol. 8), p. 204. 

'' Das Mahabharata, 3. 67 f. 

Har^jM^asada Shastri. op. cit, p. xxxvi, wrongly assumes that it was Ajjuna- 
nii^ra who “boldly made the proposal of including the HariVaiiiia 12,000** in the 
Mbh. This fact is already implied in the Parvasaihgraha, whidi calls Harivarh^ 
the Khila and includes it in the list of tlie 100 sub-par\'iuis! 

6 








(e. g. 1. 1. 17, 22). This corruption of the Arjunamisra manuscripts, I could 
not explain at first, but now it is dear that it is due to their being faulty 
transcripts of Bengali originals. Two such Bengali manuscripts'^ (unaccom¬ 
panied by the epic text) were sent to me subsequently by my kind friend Pro¬ 
fessor Sushil Kumar De of the' University of Dacca from the collection of 
the Dacca University. These manuscripts are far superior, as is but natural, 
to the Devanagarl manuscripts. It would seem, therefore, expedient to secure 
and use, whenever possible, good old Bengali manuscripts of Arjunamisra’s 
commentary, treating his version as an offshoot of the Bengali version (with 
the symbol Ba); or, still better, such Bengali manuscripts of his commentary 
as are unaccompanied by the epic text. The reason of the last precaution 
will be pre^ntly explained. 

A word of caution is here necessary in regard to what are cited in the 
critical notes as the readings of Arjunamisra. The readings found in the 
(epic) text accompanying the commentary have, as a rule, been taken to re¬ 
present the readings of Arjunamisra. The commentary was consulted by me 
only occasionally, in case of doubt or difficulty, or when a patlmntara was 
noticed during a hurried perusal of the commentary. It is, therefore, more 
than likely that, since the (epic) text of our Arjunamisra manuscripts is con¬ 
flated with various types of texts, in particular with the Nilalcantha type, 
some errors in our readings have crept in.^ Such errors can, however, be 
rectified only by carefully working through the whole commentary word for 
word, and comparing the lemmata with the (epic) text of the manuscripts. 
Even then one can, of course, be sure only of the words and passages actually 
cited by the scholiast. 

In passing, it may be mentioned that the practice of combining text and 
commentary in one manuscript is probably not very old. It is almost cer¬ 
tain that the autograph copy of the commentator was not made up on the 
trii)artite' system’ of combining the epic text and commentary in such a way 
that [the] text occupies a central strip of the folio, while' the commentary is 
written in two narrow strips, one at the top and the other at the bottom of 
the folio, which is the prototype of the Bombay pothi-iorm editions. The 
scholiast must have written his commentary, certainly at first, on separate 
leaves, especially in the case of voluminous texts like those of the two epics. 
Accordingly the commentaries of Devabodha and Vimalabodha have been 
handed down always unaccompanied by the epic text. Those of Arjunamisra 
and Nilakaiutl^a, on the other hand, are generally accompanied by the epic 
text, but the two Dacca manuscripts (lent to me by Professor De), as was 
mentioned above, contained only the commentary. The two elements—text and 


^ Dacca Univer^ty Collection, Nos. 989 A, and 2318 (dated Saka 1689), 

^ Cf. WiNTERNiTZ, Imtol. Prag. 1. 66 ; and Sukthankar, “ Epic Studies II,” 
ABl 11. 167 f. 
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^mmentary-appear to have been combined into the tripartite form by pr^ 
fessional scribes. If this combination was done under the supervision o 
commentator or at {65} least in his lifetime, there is some c ance ® ® 

scribe’s reproducing, in an approximately correct form, ® ° 

mentator. But if the combination is made independently of him and esp^ially 
if made some time after the death of the commentator, there is every chance 
that the scribe w'ould combine the commentary he was copying.wi i ^me 
text known better to himself than to the scholiast. In the latter case, 
fore, it must remain doubtful how far the epic text of such a manuscnp 
sembles the text actually commented upon by the scholiast. ^ 
quently best to use always texts of the commentary unaccompani y 
epic text, though it is an extremely laborious process to collate such a manus¬ 
cript with any given Mahabharata text; but we eliminate in this way an o* 
matically all chances of avoidable errors, of commissiion and omission. 


The Devanagmi Version of Nxlakaniha ; the Vulgate, 


Nilakaptha, considered until lately, at least in India, as the most trusU 
worthy guide for the exposition of the MahaWiarata, was a Bralimin scholar 
of Mahara§tra, with tlie surname Caturdhara (modem Chaudhari), son of 
Govinda Suri and Phullambika, residing at Kurparagratna (modem Kopar- 
gaon) on the Godavari.^ Nflakaintha wrote his commentary m the Maha¬ 
bharata (and another work called the Gane^gita), in Benares, in the last 
quarter of the seventeenth century. He appears to be the author also of a 
work called MantrarahasyapraHsika. 

At the beginning of his commentary on the Great Epic, Nilakaiitha tells 
us that before writing his scholium, the BhdratobMvadipa, he had compared 
many copies of the Mahabharata, collected from different parts of India, 
with a. view to determining the “ best ” readings and even consulted the 
scholia of old authorities : 

H 

We accordingly find that he occaiionally mentions (in about 125 places) va¬ 
riant readings and additional passage's found in different provincial versions 
(most of which can be identified ameng the readings of the manuscripts com¬ 
prising our critical apparatus), and cites (as a rule, without naming the 
source) the explanations given by other schohasts — information, scanty 
though it is, yet of immense interest and value for the history of the received 
text. Variants cited by Nilaka'iMha will be found in the foelnotcs under : 
1. 1. 1, 3, 4, 6, 8 , 13, 19. 22, 41, 80, 100, 118, 129, 185, 188 : 2. 6. 64 . 213 ; 


^ See Print w “ Bhasa-w’orter, in Nilakftijtha’s Bl^ratabb^vadipa, Einleitung, 
KZ. 44. 70 ff. 
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19, 149, 189 : 4. 1 ; 5. 9: 11. 1 ; 1.3. 2, 29; 14. 8, 16; 16. 10, 33 (found 
only in Cd !) ; 18. 11 : 19. 6 : 24. 9 ; 27. 35 : 28. 24; 30. 5 (not found else¬ 
where !), 11; 32. 18 ; 33. 20 : 38. 30 ; 39. 11 ; 46. 25, 29 (not found else¬ 
where!); 49. 4, 17; 50. 9-12, 17; 51. 4 (not found elsewhere!), 5; 53. 


34 ; 54. 3, 8 ; 55. 3 ; 57. 21, 22, 78 ; 58. 35 i., 50; 59. 54 ; 62. 10; 68. 38 ; 
69. 26 ; 70. 3, 19, 46 ; 71. 31, 51 ; 82. 8; 87. 12 ; 88. 22 ; 89. 51 ; 92. 43 ; 
102. 23; 109. 10, 12, 15 (not found elsewhere!) ; 110. 33; 114. 2; 117. 
9 ; 118. 9 ; 120. 10 (Nilp in text; om. through oversight; cf. 

B. 1. 130. 10) ; 124. 32 ; 125. 2 ; l3l. 8 ; 133. 18 (“ Gauclar^tha”) ; 141. 7; 
143. 12; 148. 10; 150. 15; 153. 3; 154. 2, 13; 155. 28, 34, 49; 158. 14 
(mentions Devabodhai), 46; 161. 4 (not found elsewhere!) ; 168. 25; 
169. 20 ; 170. 21 ; 171. 7 ; 178. {66} 9 ; 186. 1; 188 colophon (mentions S in¬ 
terpolation, the Nalayani episode) ; 190. 5 ; 191. 18 ; 192. 10, 27 ; 197. 14; 
199. 19, 30 ; 206. 2 ; 207. 23 ; 214. 9, 11 ; 218. 31, 33 (not found else¬ 
where!); 219. 3; 221. 5 (not found elsewhere!); 223. 17. The readings 
of NIIaka;ii(ha’s own text are, as a rule, inferior; our text readings will be 
found mostly among Nilakantha’s pathantaras. 


Nilakaijtha refers to Devabodha, Vimalabodha, Arjunami^ra, Ratna- 
garbha, and Sarvajna-Naraymja, in the course of his comments on the differ¬ 
ent parvans. Devabodha, who is one of the oldest (if not the oldest) com¬ 
mentators of the Mahabharata hitherto known, he refers while commenting 
on 1. 158. 14 ( =B. 1, 170. 15.) : 






Not a single word of this stanza, as cited here, is commented on, how¬ 
ever, by Devabodha ! The only word in Devabodha's scholium which might 
possibly have been taken from some reading of the stanza' before Devabo¬ 
dha is JR; (= and that does not occur in the reading of the stanza 

cited by Nilakaintha. The mention of Devabodha by NUakaajtha here, is, 
tlierefore, surely honoris causa. Such mistakes by commentators are far too 
frequent to cause surprise or need comment.^ It is, however, noteworthy 
that the reason Nilakantha assigns for considering this as an ancient variant 
is that it had been commented on by Devabodha and others. This shows 
that Nilakaj)tha held Devabodha in high esteem, and reckons Iiim among 
the ancient authorities. What Nilakaritha regards as “ancient” (pr^na) 
is of course a matter for speculation. Nevertheless I do not think that he 
would have called Devabodha a “ pracina ” commentator, unless the inter- 


^ Cf. Kielhorn, “ On the Jainendra Vj^arana Ind. Ant. 10. 75; 16. 24 : 
and SuKTHANKAR, MiiT-ellaneous Notes on Mammata's Kavyapraka^ ", ZDMO. 
66 (1912). 541 f. 
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I between them was at least four or five centuries. Nilakaiotha refere to 
eva ha again in B. 7. 82. 2 ; 

JunamiSra he cites in Iiis comment on B. 3. 291. 70 : 


Arjunamisra also cites Devabodha, we can arrange the three com- 
kaijtha ^ incontrovertible sequence; Devabodha—Arjunamisra—Nila- 

The text used or prepared by Nilakaptha is a smooth and eclectic but 
merior text, of an inclusive rather than exclusive type, with an inconsider- 
awe amount of Southern element. 


As instances of simplification in tlie Vulgate, I may cite : 1. 2. 141 Text 
( Vulg. qr ^>5 cf. 1. 13. 20; 41. 21); 2. 189 ); 10. 6 

( tEm nf; cf. l. 187. 6 ); 37. 10 ); 

• 16 ( ^ ). 45 . 16 62 . 12 <^ 5 ° ( )• 
96^16 ^n-ar (^), 122. (5,^3^). 122.42 ( 5te); 

. f555RT); 150.8 q^fdt: (); 221. 1 

\ ); etc., etc. 


C 67 } Instances of the correction of solecisms in the Vulgate are : 1. -2. 

IRl'^oc'^ ^ ^ ^ 6 ’li ( ’If ); 

5 184. 1 ); etc., etc. 

the \r ^ *he Southern passages which were interpolated into 

<;nro • recensioii by Nilakaujlha or by one of his immediate predeces- 

9fi3* ol^ 70r, 722^ 857*, 863* 

154R* IW 0 1^69*. 1211*. 

• 1768*. 1828*, etc., etc., as also passage No. 56 of App. I. 


Nllakaptha’s text has acquired in modern times an importance out of all 

rojwrtivn to its critical value,“ to the utter neglect of far superior texts, sucli 
as the Kazmin or Bengali. 

M . guiding principle, on his own admission, was to make the 

^ harata a thesaurus of all excelletices (culled no matter from what 
^ur«). At the beginning of his commentary on the Sanatsujatlya, Nila- 
Kaptha naively remarks (Bom. ed. Uclyc^a 42) ; 


Many of thes? facts were communicated by me in a paper read before the 
0 ,,, Congress <rf Orientalists, Leiden (1931), and entitled ‘ Miscellane- 

3 Notes on Mah^bharata Commentators ” ; cf. the summary in Actes du$ XX'lIIe 
o«grcss Internaimal des orientalistcs (Leiden 1932), p. 156. (See now Epic 
studies—HI below.) * 

* Even Holtzmann, Das Mahabharata, 3. 74 ; " Fik die Erkianmg der Ein- 
‘^iheiten ist er von grosser Bedeutung 
6-a 
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?W^g3tFft5r ^ ft*lclFn3I5I 

_ 20Tlq^?5JTi*f^^f5^ sjjns^n^i^ i‘ 


That Southern manuscripts were utilized by him is incontrovertibly prov¬ 
ed, for instance, from the fact that he cites at the end of his comment on Adi 
196 (Bom. ed.). the Nalayam and Bhaumasvi episodes (in two adhyayas), 
which are typical Southern interpolations, not found in any Northern manus¬ 


cript : 


'T^ r 

Characteristically the scholiast speaks only in general terms 
without furnishing any further information about the manuscripts in ques¬ 
tion. But, fortunately, he is not always so reticent. Thus he mentions speci¬ 
fically the Bengali version, while commenting on B. 1. 145. 20 »fR- 

TO elsewhere ; cf, his notes on B. 3. 119. 3, and on 6. 43. 1 

(»ft?rr gntcn ^«i7 arrr: ). 

It must be said to his credit that there is at least one place where he 
honestly confesses his inability to understand the confused textu^ tradition, 
and that is in his comment on B. 1. 22. 1 : 


1 g l'' 

The (printed) editions of Nllakautha’s version leave much to be desir- 
ed. They have arbitrarily changed many of the readings and added a certain 
number of lines whidi are not found in the Nilakaotha manuscripts hitherto 
examined. 

Instances of lines of stanzas with which modem Pandits have enriched 
most of our (printed) Northern editions and which are lacking even in the 
Nllakaptba manuscripts, are besides a (Southern) passage of 21 lines given 
in App. I (No. 112) and another of 9 lines (998*), the following short inter- 
lx)lations: 


t68l 27* ^ 

^ ii b. 1.1. loi f. 

146* I 

nffrai ii b. i. 2.261 


* CL Tbiang, The Bhagvadaj^tla, p. 203 f.; and Winternitz, hid. Ant. 27 
(1898). 128, 

* Cf. our note on adby. 188 (p. 757). 

® Cf. our note on adhy. 19 (p. 132). 
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224* ^l^^rfraFt'^s \ 

5tTcI^^^gft^:r^«P:^5n?cra:|| B.1.8.3 

314* 3^ ^J^3RT aioHn: l B-1- 4 

752* jpTif ?fa fgSCSWf I B. 1. 79. 13 

1048* ir?n^ m «nf^ ®* ® 

1099* qr^n ^ ^ i 

shot II B. 1. 108.12 

1805* S< | ^Rw t ^q ^ I B. 1. 184. 19 

1957* sni?n ^ B. i. 200.26 

2043* qg q f^ t ?saiq ^?npn^^ g^^^i 

^ qiqtsRr matr^rw^it '*^*1.11 b. i- 217.35 

It would, however, hardly repay, now, the trouble to re-edit, from ma¬ 
nuscripts, the version of Nilakaptha, as there are far better versions that 
could be edited instead, for instance, the Kasmir!, 

The manuscripts of the Nilakaptha version (which diow among them¬ 
selves slight discrepancies) contain a number of lines which are iv^ found in 
any of the other versions (except occasionally in a few manuscripts of^the 
composite Devanagari version) : e.g. 102*, 147*, 276*, 412*, 493 , 5/4 , 
699*, 765*. 838*, 1270*, 1457*, etc. They belong perhaps to the oral tra¬ 
dition which, at one time, had probably as great value and authority as the 
written text. 

Nilakairtha has misunderstood the text, and given doubtful, far-fetched 
or fanciful interpretations at: B. 1. 1. 52 ( qg;=R^: I ), 275 ( ); 2. 

33(inia^ = ?35cml ; 17 12 ( )•, 23. 15 (Vedantic interpretation)! 2^ 8 

(); 37.15 (the difference between |g and ); 43. 22 ( ht: ) 
47. 11 (); 50. 3 ( a9r<il=3irui^ ! ); 61- ; 90 

( ); 131. 52 ( ); 164. 9 ( context); 166. 10 ( qfirfq ); 232. 

1-7, 19 (esoteric meaning) ; etc., etc. 

NilakaiTitha’s stanza (B, 1. 145. 20) : 

nwr: snwnsN?* arcsiq^rfM: sra: \ 

stiir snf: sraiqfi! srarrtf il 

which appears to be sheer nonsense is so in fact. No other version, as far 
as I know, contains this mystifying repetition. The explanation of the staiwa 
by Nilakai>tba is childish, to say the least, 
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The stanza containing the unintelligible word^^^ ( v. 1. ) which 

Nllakantha has great difficulty in explaining : 

looks uncommonly like one of the kutaslokas, said to be interspersed by 
V)^sa at different places in his poem, in order to puzzle and confuse his di¬ 
vine amanuensisi, but is, un-{;69}-fortunately, nothing of the kind. The 
passage is only one of the common instances of “ conflate ” readings. The 
stanza dted above is the Southern variant (473*) of the Northern stanza, 
which, in our edition, reads (1. 55. 8) : 

The in the former stanza is only a misleclion of the original 

mis-written , which is the Southern equivalent 

reference being, no doubt, to the minister or statesman (mantrin) 
Kahika (named after the famous authority Kaijilca or Kaijihka cited in the 
ArthaSastra of Kaufilya), who appears only once in the epic, and that express¬ 
ly for the purpose of expounding his political philosophy to the Kauravas. 

As another instance of conflation which has had a rather disastrous effect 
on his text, I may cite Nilakantha’s version of the story of Dirghatamas. 
The addition has been made in such a manner that one sentence of the ori¬ 
ginal has remained hanging in the air and cannot be construed at all! The 
story b^ins at B. 1. 104. 9. All goes well till stanza 28 : 

Then we read 29 : 

5?r55mi ^ sai q gciV qf^ ll 

“Having sperfeen thus among themselves, they [sr//. the inmates of the 
hermitage) to the anchorite Dirghatamas. Then that wife also, having 
(already) obtained sons (?) (from him) did net (seek to) please the hus¬ 
band. “ 

Bhl§ma, who is narrating the story, then goes oh quite unconcernedly to 
speak about the wife (of Dirghatamas) Pradve§i or Pradvi^anti; about the 
marySd^ made by the exasperated Dirghatamas, and so on. But what the 
inmates of the hermitage (a^ramavasinah) did to Dirghatamas, we never 
learn from the Vulgate, All imxlern translators try to eke out a sense by 
interpolating into the text some words to complete the sense. A reference to 
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the constituted text and the critical notes will, however, show that the text 
of the Vulgate is conflated; it is a most clumsy blend of interpolations from 
two entirely different sources (y and S)., which, as is but natural, alters the 
situation considerably and confuses the narrative hopelessly. By athetizing 
either passage we get a tolerable text; by athetizing both we get the original, 
which is the constituted text. 


The Devmiagari Version of Rainagarbha. 

The critical nctes contain only specimen collations of this version, whicli 
is a blend between the Northern and Southern recensions. Like the Telugu 
manuscripts, which, will be described presently, it is eclectic, following now 
the Northern tradition, now the Southern. It seems to be an attempt to 
combine the two recensions by superposition^ like the Kumbhakonam edition. 
Its composite character may be seen from 24*, 25*. 27*, 114*. 138*, 149*, 
17D*, etc., etc. It contains the additional passages of the Southern recen¬ 
sion, as well as the Gaije^ episode, which latter is found only in late Nor¬ 
thern £70} (Devanagari) manuscripts : exactly like the Kumbhakonam edi¬ 
tion. The collation of this version was discontinued after the second adhyaya. 
The version may be safely ignored as useless for critical purposes. 


The Devandgarl Version of Devabodha, 


A commentary older and more important than the Arthadipikd of Ar- 
junami4ra, and one more neglected still, is the Jndttadipikd of Devabodha, 
cited here as Cd. Devabodha is certainly earlier than Vimalabodha, Arjuna- 
mi4ra and Nllakaptha, all of whom cite him with great respect, and probably 
earlier than Sarvajfia-Narayaha and Vadiiaja. He is, therefore, most likely, 
the earliest commentator of the Mahabharata hitherto known, and, in my 
opinion, also the best. Tlie commentary is in any case most valuable, and its 
evidence, both positive and negative, of supreme impoitance for the consti¬ 
tution of the text. 

The Jfldnadipikd is a concise tika ; tliat is. a running commentary, ex¬ 
plaining, as. a rule, only the difficult words and passages in the text. 0(xa- 
sionally it offers explanations of constructional obscurities and grammatical 
difficulties, and gives the gist of passages; in the latter case^ usually, under 
citation of entire verses (i.e. half slokas) from the text. The extent of the 
commentary on the Adi is given in one manusaipt as 1400 granthas. The 
homage which Arjuna pays to Devabodha in the Introduction to his scholium 
is not a mere matter of form. Arjuna has in fact based his commentary 
largely on that of his predecessor. He has copied very laige portions of Deva- 
bodha's commentary, sometimes verbatim, sometimes in extract. Moreover 
even when the two commentaries differ, the influence of Devabodlia is plainly 
discernible. In fact, the Arlhodipikd may be considered as a revised and 
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enlarged ediUan of tlie Jndnadipikd. 
tive and worthy of note. 


The similarity of the names is sugges- 


Unlike the commentaries of Arjunami^ra, Nilakantha and Ratnagarbha, 
that of Devabodha is unaccompanied by the epic text. The question what 
was Devabodha’s text cannot, therefore, be answered with any high degree of 
certainty. The entire Southern recension and even the Vulgate may, how¬ 
ever, be definitely ruled out. There remain the Bengali, Sarada and 
versions. With the latter two, the pratikas of Devabodha seem to show 
greater affinity than with the Bengali version. For instance, Devabodha has 
no comment on any of the six adhyayas (including the Kanikanlti) of the cen¬ 
tral^ subrecension (y), which are missing in sarada and K. Worthy of special 
note is the absence of all reference to the Kaijikaniti in Devabodha's commen¬ 
tary, since the passage has evoked lengthy comments from both Arjunami§ra 
and Nilakantha. Still greater probative value has an addition which is peculiar 
to the Ka§mlri version. This version adds at the very end of tlie Adi a sup¬ 
plementary and superfluous adhyaya,—an addition which is only a variant 
of the well-known Purainic tale of Svetaki’s sacrifice, occurring earlier in the 
course of the same parvan. Curiously enough, the king who is called Svetaki 
in the first version is here called Svetaketu ! That the version of Devabodha 
contained this additional adhyaya is revealed by the concluding remark of 
Devabodha’s commentary on the Adi : ^ This remark will 

not apply to any version which has not the additional adhyaya peculiar to the 
Ka^miri version. These considerations tend to show that the version of De¬ 
vabodha was of the Sarada-K type. And the inference is confirmed by many 
minor agreements, which need not be cited here. 


{71} The Composite Devatidgart Version. 

The fourteen manuscripts comprising this version are misek- 

codices of small trustworthiness and cf no special value for critical purposes. 
Consequently, half of them (D 8 . 14 ) were discontinued already after adhyaya 2 . 
The characteristics of these manuscripts may be briefly noticed here. 

D, is akin to Dn and looks uncommonly like a Nilakaintha manuscript 
minus the commentary. Yet it differs conspicuously from the ordinary Nila- 
kai-jitha manuscripts by the unaccountable omission of the entire Brahma- 
Gape^a complex (that is, both the visit of Brahma and the employment of 
Gaj)e 4 a as a scribe, which arises out of the visit) as well as the description 
of the battle in which the P^idavas capture Drupada ai>d hand liim over as 
gurudaksij>a to their preceptor, Acarya Dropa (App I, No. 78). Tlie omis¬ 
sion of these episodes points rather in the direction of Bengal, since KaSmir 
is excluded by the mass of other interiX)lations which D^ contains, as also by 
the almost complete lack therein of readings peculiar to K. The manus¬ 
cript may be a blend of Bengali and some composite Devanagari manuscript 
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^manuscripts.—Do (like Dj) is akin to and might have been with 


advantage classed with them: see, for instance, the critical apparatus per¬ 
taining to the list of the contents of the Arajjyaparvan m adhy. 2 .-D 3 is 
palpably under Southern influence, to prove which it is sufficient to point out 
that it transposes the ^akuntala and Yayati episodes, a transpositicn which 
is quite peculiar to the Southern tradition. D 4 contains notably ^ * 
tions from Southern manuscripts, additions which are eiAer entered on Ore 
margin or, when the marginal space would net suffice, written on supplemen¬ 
tary folios. The Southern influence is illustrated by the following 
587*, 594*, 596*, 598*, 599’'', 602*, 603*, 604*, 605*, 609*, 610 , 611, 

612*, 613*, 617*, 621*, 623*, 624*, 628*, 629*. 630*. 633*, 634*, 63o , 

637*, 670*, 671*, 713*, 715*, 1255*, 1256*, 1257*, and scores of othere. 

Cf. also the following passages given in App. I : 35, 46-48, 52, 53. 55, , 

59 , 64, 67-69, etc., etc.—D 5 (like D*) often stands in opp:sition to other 
manuscripts of this composite class, agreeing with K 3 . 6 . with whic ^ 
have been with advantage classed. Like Kj.s, it contains Southern a 
as well, e.g. 1565*. 1579*. 1580*. etc., and passage No. 89 of App. I-— 
manuscripts Do; were discontinued after adhy. 53. Frequently e> are 
found to be in oppositicn to the Vulgate and agreeing with the manuscripts 
of the e group. They also show 230*, which is a Southern passage. 

Dg.i^, as already remarked, were collated only as spectm^tis for the first 
two adhyayas and discontinued thereafter. Of tliese, Ds-w.ii 
under Southern influence, as is evidenced by their “"tainmg^one or e 
of. the following typical Southern insertiems : 18*, * 2 , . - > 

45*. 48*, 49* 56*. 80*. 81*. 89*. 114*, 117*. 138*. 149* 170*-^ 
which is a fragmentary manuscript, beginning almost at the en 0 a >• . 
is used in this edition practically only for adhy. 2. as it is di^ontinu a 
end of that adhyaya. The text shows strong affinities with the version of Ar- 
junami4ra.- The text of D,, is a complex. It contains some old readings 
such as are preserved only in the Ka^mlrl manuscripts, i a so an 
ordinarily large number of individual readings, not found elsew lere c . . 

50, 63 : 2. 101, etc ). At the same time, it is contaminated from some Sou¬ 
thern source, perhaps the MalaySlam version ! 

X12’\ The Devanagarl manuscripts of the MahabhArata m the 
Library seem to have been all copied during the regime of the Maratha Chiefs 
of Tanjore, and are a blend of the Northern and Southern recensions, and as 
such, of little value for text-critical purposes. 


The Telugu Version. 

The Telugu version, situated as it is on tire boundary line uWch 
the Northern from the Southern recension, 

nation from the Northern tradiUon. We accordmgly find tha the majer ty 
of Telugu manusaipts are eclectic on no recognuablc principles, presenting 
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■.,(i^:, 8 omewhat the aspect of a mosaic of the texts of the Northern and Souther) 
recensions, not unlike the Kumbhakcnam edition. is one of the extremely 
few Southern manuscripts which contain the (Northern) salutational stanza 
etc. For the Northern element in the make-up of Tj, cf. 29*, 30*, 
95*, 97*, 98*, 106*, etc., etc. As compared with Tj, T, shows a purer Sou¬ 
thern tradition and has distinct leanings towards the Grantha version.—T 3 only 
replaces the fragmentary manuscripts T,, which breaks pff at the end of 
adhy. 181. 


Sl 


Important variants of one other Telugu manuscript (Tanjore 11809) are 
now given by Professor P. P. S. Sastri in his edition of the Soutlrem recen¬ 
sion. It does not differ appreciably from our Telugu manuscripts. 


The Grantha Version. 

The Grantha version is the version of the Tamil country, and is written 
in the so-called Grantha script. It is one of the two important Southern ver¬ 
sions. the other being the Malayalam. The Grantha version—to judge by the 
manuscripts utilized for the Critical Edition, and for Professor P. P. S. 
Sastri’s Southern Recension— is more heavily interpolated than the Mala¬ 
yalam, and is also more influenced, on the whole, by the Northern recension. 

For the beginning of tlie Adi, we get, temporarily, the sub-groups G 1-3 
and G^^, but soon the configuration changes to Gj. 2 . 4 . 5 - versus G 3 . e- The 
latter group (Gj-e) represents the purer Southern tradition, agreeing with M 
against the other Southern manuscripts, whereas the four MSS. G 1 . 2 . 4 .S are 
not merely heavily interpolated but stand palpably under Northern influence. 
All Grantha manuscripts are probably contaminated (directly or indirectly) 
from Northern sources in different degrees. G^ shows, on the whole, little Nor¬ 
thern influence, but 419*, 494*, 693*, 1310*, 1312*, 1885*, 1975*, and pas¬ 
sage No. 73 of App. h show that even G^ is probably not entirely free from 
contamination, since all these (Northern) passages are missing in M. 

Sastri’s edition of the Southern recension gives the (most important) 
variants of five Grantha manuscripts of which three, and (the latter 

being Sastri’s “principal text”) are identical witli our G^, G 5 and G^ res¬ 
pectively. Extracts from a Grantha manuscript belonging to the Royal 

Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland (Whish Collection, No. 65) have 
been given by Professor Winternitz* and compared witli the text of the 
Bombay edition (iSaka 1799). The passages which differ from the Bombay 
edition £73} have been underlined in his extracts, and tlie corresponding 
passages of the latter are given opposite each line ; a convenient arrangement 
which shows, at a glance, th<. relation of tlai two texts to each otlier for the 
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passages exceipted.^ 


The clearest proofs of the contamination of Gi. 2 . 4.5 from some Northern 
source is furnished by 294*, a Northern passage, added in this sub-group 
irrelevmtly before 1. 20. 1. The two lines comprising this passage must have 
been interpolated in a remote ancestor of Gi. 2 . 4.5 by a clumsy scribe, who had 
missed the right place by four stanzas, and have remained there ever since, 
fortunately. Another rather transparent interpolation in Gi. 2 . 4.5 from a late 
Northern source is a passage referred to already, No. 14 of App. I, which des¬ 
cribes the ciraimstances under which Aruina becomes the charioteer of the 
Sun, an irrelevant digression. Cf. also 1373*, 1375*, 1377*, and passage No. 
76 of App. I. 

The sub-group contains an amaizingly large number of interpolations, 
which have not been found, so far, elsewhere, and of which a few may be men¬ 
tioned as illustrationsJ: 320*, 322*, 326*, 330*, 337*, 345*, 351* (third 
line!), 357*, 363*, 364*, 368*, 371*, 373*, 382*, 386*, 387*, 388*, 406*,. 
519*, 584*, 636*, 705*, 706*, 741*, 755*, etc., etc. 

But the Grantha' version itself inclined to admit freely new lines. In¬ 
stances of rather lengthy interpolations of G are furnished by pas^ges No. 35- 
59, 73 and 93 of App. I. Most of the interpolations are however short, con¬ 
sisting, as a rule, of less than 10 lines, e.g. 500*, 501*, 502*, 504*, 507*, 
509*, 510*, 511*, 520*, 552*, 569*, 570*, 693*, 814*, 841*, 897*, 1259*. 
1268*, 1312*, 1313*, 1316*, 1319*. 1320*, 1372*, 1435*. 1441*. 1447*. 

1448*, 1452*, 1453*. 1476*, 1489*, 1531*, 1541*, 1542*, 1543*, 1544*, 1545*. 
1547*, 1550*, 1551*, 1596*, 1597*, 1604*, 1631*, 1658*, 1666*, 1707*. 

1568*, 2009*, 2040*, etc., etc. 

^ 7 . which is one of the few Southern manuscripts containing the (Northern) 
etc. is. like Tj, a typical blend of the Northern 

^nd Southern tradition, and was, on that account, discontinued after adhy. 2 . 
Its compcBite character may be seen from : 29*, 30*, 96*, 97*, 98*, 106*, 
I'lS*, etc., etc. 

The Malaydlam Version, 

i This is the version of Malabar, the Southernmost extremity of India. 

in my opinion, the best Southern version. It is not only largely free 
l^^^na the interix>lations of <7 (=T G), but appears’to be also less influenced 
A thm a, wherein lies its importance for us. 


^ The collation of the text is accompanied by notes in which Winternitz 
drawa attention to tJie most striking points of clifferCTicc between the two versions, 
'Without entering into a full discussion of all tlie various readings. The noteq con 
^ain nevertheless many valuable text-critical observations. 

® Cf. Sukthankar, “Epic Studies III ABL 11. 269. 
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Instances of additional passages found in G (with or without T'), but 
missing in M, are : 443*, 500*, 501*, 502*, 504*, 507*, 509*, 510*, 511», 520*> 
552*, 569*, 570*, 691*, 693*, 814*, 839*, 841*, 897*, 1259*, 1268*, 1310*. 
1312*, 1313*, 1316*, 1319*, 1320*, 1447*, 1448*. 1452*. 1453*, 1476*, 

1489*, 1523*, 1541^, 1542*, 1543*, 1544*, 1545*, 1547*, 1550*, 1551*, 

1563*. 1566*, 1596*, 1604*, 1658*, 1666*, 1751*, 1868*. 1872*, 1893*, 

1896*, 1935*, 2006*, 21007*, 2009*, 2021*, 2024*, 2032*, 2040*, 2052*, 

2053*. 2062**, 2071*, 2106*, etc.; and the following passages of App. I : 
35-39 and 73. 

{74} Ml often stands in antagonism to M 2 - 4 , sometimes agreeing witli 
manuscripts of the Northern recension ; and is, therefore, an untrustwortliy 
guide. Ml. 2.4 are incomplete manuscripts, ending with adhy. 53 ; in other 
words, with the Astikaparvan. Ma_s replace these manuscripts in the Sarhbha- 
vaparvan, which is the name under which the remaining portian of the Adi is 
known in the Southern recension. This practice of writing the two portions 
of the Adi in separate volumes is worthy of note, as an archaic survival. It 
is, in my opinion, the reflex of some half-forgotten factor connected with the 
ccimpilation of the Adi, and seems to me to be text-critically highly impor¬ 
tant. It should seem that the South has never completely assimilated the 
{Northern) division of the epic into the conventional eighteen parvans. 

Instances of additional passages which distinguish M from all other ver¬ 
sions arc : 407*. 453*, 800*, 801*, 842*, 970*, 1051*, 1052*, 1278*, 1437*, 
1438*, 1613*, 1678*. 1709*, 1871*. etc. 

Ms-g COTistitute really one manuscript, as is proved, for instance by 
their repeating the following indubitable clerical errors : (i) in 1 . 85. 25, 
Mfl.g repeat inconsequentially the words qpmvra":; (>*) 1, 154. 

13, they omit 13'^ and 13'’, transposing 13“ and 13“, which they read as one 
line; (iii) in 1. 193. 1, they all read the meaningless(Text 
9^ ); (iv) they read 1. 213. 4 »- 5 “ erroneously after stanza 31 of 
adhy. 212 ; (v) in 1 . 213. 6 , Mc.g omit the words ^ of the text, 

for which Mj shows a lacuna. Instances of readings peculiar to Mg-g are 
(reference to adhyaya and 41oka) : 

58. 6 Mo-a '• rest tilling:. 

106. 2 Mg-g : test 

157. 9 M «-8 ’• rest 

Conflation in Mg., is suggested by 1. 209. 19. where Mg .7 have both the 
Northern reading and the Southern reading. 

It may be added that the cases cited are merely by way of illustrations. 
A careful ^udy of the aitical apparatus would easily furnish scores of other 
instances. 










This version has several sinking agreements iviih a fact all the more 
impressive, because M, a Southern version, hails from the province at the op¬ 
posite end of India from the province of a Northern version ; for instance, 
Malayalam supports (against T G) in omiting the spurious parts of adhy. 
128-129 of the Bombay edition. 

WiNTERNiTZ has published, in Devanagari transcript, portions of a frag- 
nientary Malayalam manuscript belonging to the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland (Whish Collection, No. 158), which contains 
twdve chapters of the Saiiibhavaparvan.^ The extracts contain the beginning 
of the Puruvarh^nuklrtana (our adhy. 90), the passage referring to iSakun- 
tala and the birth of Bharata (our 1 . 90. 27-34), and the end of the adhya- 
ya (our 1 . 90. 93-96). The manuscript correctly shows the Southern trans¬ 
position of the Sakuntala and Yayati episodes. It is interesting to observe 
that this manuscript also further shows the anticipation of 1 . 89. 1-16, before 
the Yayati episode, which is found in our Malayalam manuscripts (cf. note 
^ p. 282) and in the conflated MSS. G 4 . 5 (cf. note on p. 992), and wluch 
is text-critically highly imix>rtant. 

{753 Readings or features which are peculiar to M or such as distinguish M 
from G (with or without T) will be found under : 1. 1. 3. 35, 45, 122. 128. 168, 

176. 179. 184, 189 ; 2. 160 ; 4. 4 ; 7. 10 ; 24. 1 ; 36. 3 ; 39. 2, 16 ; 53. 31 ; 

7 ; 57. 81 ; 61. 98: ; 67. 28 ; 68. 16, 51 ; 69. 9 ; 73. 33 ; 77. 9 ; 78. 

23 ; 80. 2 ; 84, 14 ; 86. 1 ; 92. 45 ; 93. 14 ; 94. 9, 27, 32 ; 95. 8 ; 96. 2, 57; 

12 ; 113. 22 ; 117. 5, 23 ; 119. 30 ; 123. 39 ; 129. 9-11 (om. in M) ; 
132. 1 ; 136. 1 ; 138. 10 ; 139. 11 (om. in M) ; 142. 19 ; 150. 10, 26 ; etc., etc. 

With regard to the vei*sions described above, it must be frankly admitted 
that tliey do not, by any means, form water-tight compartments. The isolec- 
tional boundaries, as is natural, do not coincide, but are independent of eacli 
other ; in other words, the textual peculiarities., which are, in final analysis, 
the real basis of our classification, never have, as a matter of fact, an identi- 
area of distribution. The manuscripts cannot always be squeezed into the 
same moulds consistently. Thus, for instance, in the beginning of the Adi, 
the Grantha version, as already remarked, shows two sub-groups G^.^ and 

; but soon the configuration changes and, tiom about adhy. 25 onwards, 
get the grouping : G^.,j. Not only that. Individual manuscripts, 

groups, or even versions often overstep the boundaries of their particular re- 
^•ension. Thus, for example, on the one hand, frequently agree with 

^ V, B D ; M agrees with and Dn agree with S ; against other manus¬ 

cripts of their re^^jective recensions. 

These discrepancies, as is shown in the sequel, are due chiefly to two 
different causes ; firstly, initial fluidity of the text; and, secondly, subsequent 


1 


WiNTE«MTZ, hid. Ar.t. 1898. 134(1. 
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contamination or conflation. As regards fluidity : to conceive of the Epic of 
the Bharatas—or for that matter, of any true epic—as a rigid or fixed com¬ 
position like the dramas or poems of Goethe or Milton, or even of Kali¬ 
dasa or Bhavabhuti, would be manifestly grotesque. Such a view can origi¬ 
nate only in a fundamental misconception of the origin, growth and function 
of epic poetry. 

In the case of the Mahabharata, we find, however, the fact of the fluidi¬ 
ty of the original reflected in the tradition as preserved even to this day. 
Only a very late interpolation in some inferior Devanagari manuscripts speaks 
of the text as having been written down by Gaij^a to the dictation of Vyasa, 
a fantastic story that we may ignore with an eaisy conscience. On the otlier 
hand, we are plainly told that the epic was first published, at an elaborate 
sacrificial session, in the form of a free recitation by Vai§a!rhpayalna, a direct 
pupil of the author, before king Janamejaya and the assembled guests. It 
was again recited by Suta (or Sauti), who had heard it only at the first reci¬ 
tation, and somehow committed the whole poem to memory. After just one 
single hearing, he obviously cculd not reproduce such a voluminous text ver¬ 
batim et literatim. In the beginning, therefore, it is clear that the poem, which 
was committed to memory, was recited freely, as faithfully as the particular 
leciter could contrive. This mode of transmission is not calculated to pre¬ 
serve rigid textual purity in any high degree, without stringent precautions, 
such as were adopted in the case of Vedic texts, but which never existed, as 
far as one knows, in the case of the epics. This fact also we find unexpectedly 
preserved by tradition (1. 57. 74 f.). Vyasa, we are told, taught his Bharata 
to his five pupils. Sumantu, Jaimini, Paila, Suka, and Vai^riipayana. And 
the five rhapeodists—the direct pupils of the aHithor—it is reported, publisli- 
^ ed five separate versions of the epic : 

nsRftrar: i 

As is well known, there is preserved a work which actually passes for the 
Asvamedhaparv’a of the Bharata of Jaimini (whether it is actually so or not) 
and which is totally different froin our A4vamedhaparvan. 

Here, I think, we have a clear glimpse of the early history of the text. 
Two facts emerge rather clearly out of the chaos : firstly, the text was migi- 
mlly committed to memevy and recited freely ; secondly, different rhapsodists 
recited differently. This has indeed been assumed by many writers on the sub- 
ject.i All that is quite natural and intelligible. As a matter of fact, from 
generation to generation, from place to place, from bard to bard, the wording, 
even the contents, would va:ry a little, until the text is committed to writing, 
which is the beginning of a different phase in its history. The view that the 
epic has reached its present form by a gradual process of addition and alte- 

r For instance, WiNTERNira, Geschichte der ind, Lilteraiur, 1, 396. 
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ration receives strong support from the fact that this process is not stopped 
even by scriptal fixation.^ The study of the manuscripts themselves, which 
belong to a very late phase in the evolution of the text, shows that texts must 
have been constantly amplified and altered by conflation. Such derange- 
ments, it may be observed, do not totally destroy, as might be imagined, the 
value of our division'of the manuscript material into recensions and versions, 
but merely complicate its use and interpretation. 


CRITICAL PRINCIPLES FOLLOWED IN THE CONSTITUTION 

OF THE TEXT 

As already remarked, the Mahabharata versions when they first come 
within our ken appear already dispersed in several distinct groups. The ori¬ 
ginal, from which all these versions are derived, is itself preserved in no au¬ 
thentic copy contemporaneous with, or even reasonably close to, its period 
of composition. We can only reconstruct the original, approximately, by 
conuvarative methods. We recognize today, as already explained, two recen¬ 
sions, descended from the original, each recension embracing a plurality of 
versions, each version being divided into a multiplicity of sub-groups. The 
ultimate problem is to unify, as far as ix)ssible, this manuscript tradition : to 
evolve, by comparative methods, a form of the text that wiU explain this phe¬ 
nomenal wealth of divergent and conflicting texts, and justify it. 

Before I elucidate the critical principles followed in preparing the cons¬ 
tituted text of the Adi, I must review briefly other principles of textual cri¬ 
ticism and textual reconstruction, and discuss tlie applicability of these prin¬ 
ciples to the Mahabharata Problem. 


The Classical Model 

Hie method that naturally presents itself first to our mind is the time- 
honoured method of Classical Pliilology.’^ The older school of classical phi¬ 
lologists distinguished four stages in the work of preparing a critical edition of 
a classical text : (1) Heuristics, £77} i.e. assembling and arranging tlie entire 
material consisting of manuscripts and testimonia in the form of a genealogi¬ 
cal tree ; (2) Recmsics i.e. restoration of the text of the archetype ; (3) Ernefi- 
datm, i.e. restoration of the text of the author ; and, finally, (4) Higher Cri¬ 
ticism, i.e. separation of the sources utilized by the author. 

Excellent as this n\cthod is for tlic purpose* for which it is devised, it 
iihould not be forgotten that it depends ultimately npon there being a more or 
less complete concatenation of copies and exemplars reaching finally back to a 
single authentic (wiitten) archetyixr; and, consc‘quently, can be applied to 

^ LOders, Deutsche LitcuUurzcitung, 1929. 1143. 

~ See Ruben, Schwierigkeiten der Textkritik des Mahabharata Acta Ori* 
intana. 8. 210 256 and Si KTif ankar. ABl 11. 239IT. 
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Mahabharata with great limitations.^ Indeed our ideal is the same as 
that of the classical philologist: restoration of the text, as far as possible, 
to its original form. But the original of a Sanskrit poem and that of a classi¬ 
cal poem : how entirely different they are! Particularly, in the case of the 
Mahabharata, where, one may well ask, is the original of a whole literature ? 

In the Mahabharata we have a text with about a dozen, more or less 
independent, versions, whose extreme types differ, in extent, by about 13,000 
stanzas or 26,000 lines; a work which, for centuries, must have been growing 
not only upwards and downwards, but also laterally, like the Nyagrodha 
tree, growing on all sides; a codex which has been written in nearly a dozen 
different scripts assiduously but negligently copied, chiefly as a source of reli¬ 
gious merit, through long vistas of centuries by a legion of devout and per¬ 
haps mostly uneducated and inefficient copyists, hailing from different comers 
of a vast sub-continent, and speaking different tongues ; a traditional book 
of inspiration, which in various shapes and sizes, has been the cherished 
heritage of one people continuously for some millennia and which to the 
present day is Interwoven with the thoughts and beliefs and moral ideas of 
a nation numbering over 300 million souls! The classical philologist has 
clearly no experience in dealing with a text of this description, an opus of 
such gigantic dimensions and complex character, with such a long and intri¬ 
cate history behind it. 

THE DIFFICULTIES OF MAHABHARATA TEXTUAL CRITICISM 

The capital difficulty of the Mahabharata problem is just this that there, 

THE DIFFICULTIES OF MAHABHARATA TEXTUAL CRITICISM 
The capital difficulty of the Mahabharata probl^ is just this that there 
are hardly any clear objective criteria which may enable us to discriminate 
with precision and certainty between the data of the rival recensions, to eva- 
luate correctly and confidently the amazingly large mass of variants. Only 
an inconsiderable fraction of these variants represents clear “mistakes”, 
which can be corrected with confidence. As a rule, the variant readings, if 
they are not mere synonyms, convey* a slightly different meaning, but almost 
always a possible meaning. From the grammatical point of view also, they 
arc both equally valid. One of the variants may be a trifle more suitable 
than the other; for instance, in the discrimination between the Simple and 
the Periphrastic Future, or the Parasmaipada and the Atmanepada. But 
cani we legitimately premise that the original must necessarily have been quite 
flawless from the point of view of the Pardnian grammar ? Is it not at least 
likely that the su^xsed solecism may be a genuine lapsus calami of the 
author, or (should that supi)osition be considered inadmissible or unaccept¬ 
able) that the usage fluctuated? 

Then again, as we have seen, there are numerous passages, short and long, 
that are found in one recension and are lacking in the other, what I call 

» Cf. WIN1E«N-1TZ, Indol. Piai. 1. 61 ; and Charpentier, Orknt. Literatur- 
fjHunt 276 f. 
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“ additional ” passages. No £78} convincing proof can in general be given to 
establish either the originality or the spuriousness of any given passage of 
this type. What may fairly be regarded as interpolations are in general so 
ingeniously fashioned and so cunningly fitted in that, except under very 
favourable circumstances, the intrinsic (contextual) evidence is inconclusive. 

For these and other reasons it is not always easy to correlate the diverg¬ 
ent recensions, to discriminate between the variants, and to constitute a wholly 
unobjectionable single text. 

This difficulty has its origin in the circumstance that in the Mahabharata 
manuscript tradition, perhaps as much as in any literary tradition, the tex¬ 
tual critic is faced with a bewildering profusion of versions as also with an 
amazing mixture of versions. Contrary tendencies have been at work in the 
evolution of the text. While, on the one hand, some elements have been work¬ 
ing, from the earliest times, for the development of different types ; on the other 
hand, there were not wanting elements that operated against the evolution of 
sharply differentiated types. To understand the phenomenon of this luxuriant 
growth and indiscriminate fusion of versions, one must appreciate certain de¬ 
tails of historical moment, certain special factors in the transmission of the 
Mahabharata, traits which distinguish our work from every other known 
text except the R^ayana and perhaps other similar ancient epopees. 

Let us examine closely the character of the differences between the two 
recensions to start with.^ The differences are of three kinds. Broadly speak¬ 
ing, each recension differs from the other, firstly, in point of readings of the 
common stanzas ; seccwidly, in point of additions (or omissions) of short and 
long passages; and, thirdly, in point of sequence of the text-units. do 
these differences at all arise ? 

Our first thought would be to attempt to explain the additions or omis¬ 
sions as tile result of conscious editorial revision, or of clerical error, or partly 
of one and partly of the other. But the frequent differences in sequence, es¬ 
pecially when no material gain is perceptible in either arrangement, rather 
support the explanation suggested abovi^ that both recensions are, in final 
analysis, independent copies of an orally transmitted text. The suggestion 
19 confirmed by the consideration of the variation of the first type, namely, 
minor differences in the readings of tlie stanzas common to the two recen¬ 
sions, which confront us step by step throughout the parvan, nay, threugh- 
out the epic, as the partial collations of the other parvans now available at 
the Institute clearly show. 

It will be found for one thing perfectly useless to try to derive tnechoni- 
colly one set of readings unifoimly from the other. Hundreds and thousands 


^ The conditions are analogous to that of the Ramiyaija > recen*iions, as re* 
vealed by the researdiea of J.ACO^i ; see particularly, Ramtiymw, pp. 3ff, and 
Luders, "Ueber die Grantharecension " (1901). 
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of the minor readings are nothing more than mere syhonyms or paraphrases, 
grammatically and semantically equivalent, but graphically totally unrelated. 
They, therefore, cannot be all corruptions^ in the ordinary sense of the word, 
of a ivritten archetype. The vast majority of these variants cannot again be 
due to the zeal of a purist trying to correct the solecism^ of the received text, 
or to the whim of a minor poet endeavouring to polish its diction or style. 


Had that been the case, we should find that the enthusiasm of the reformer 
had evaporated long before he had reached the middle or at least the end of the 
first parvan. The {79} Herculean task of cleansing the Augean stables would 
be child’s play compared to a systematic purification of the Mahabharata text, 
according to later standards. Under these circumstances, however great might 
be the divergence between the two recensions in the beginning, it is bound to 
vanish or at least diminish towards the middle or the end of the poem. Wc 
find, on the other hand, as already remarked, that the stream of variation 


flow’s with unabated volume from the beginning to the end of the epic. This 
fact can in no way be reconciled with the hypothesis of a single uniform re¬ 
vision (or a series of them either) of a fixed and rigid text. 


All the difficulties in the explanation of this phenomenal variation 
vanish, however, as soon as we assume that the epic was handed down from 
bard to bard originally by word of mouth, as is clearly implied by tradition. 
That would explain, without any strain or violence, the existence of the mass 
of variants, of differences in sequence, and of additions or omissions. If th<? 
text has been preserved, for any considerable period of time, only in memory 
and handed down by word of mouth, those are just the changes that could 
not possibly be avoided. It is evident that no great care would be lavished 
on the text by these custodians of the tradition to guard it agains:t corruption 
and elaboratior^ or against arbitrary emendation, and normalization : to re¬ 
produce the received text, which was not guarded by canonical authority or 
religious sanction, with any degree of precision would be neither attempted 
by the bards nor required of them. Whenever and wherever the text was then 
written down—and it was probably written down indepmdmtly in different 
epochs and under different circumstances—these transmissions by word of 
mouth must have contaminated the written text and introduced innumerable 
variations in it. The assumption of some of such complicated derangement, 
beyond the normal vicissitudes of transmission, is necessary to account for 


the abnormal discrepancies and strange vagaries of the Mahabharata manus¬ 
cript tradition. In other words, we are compelled to assume that even in its 
early phases the Mahabharata textual tradition must have been not uniform 
and simple, but multiple and polygenous. 


Moreover, a study of the critical apparatus shows that there has ihter- 
vt-ned a long |x?ri<^d in the history of the Mahabharata in which there was a 
free of manuscripts and extensive mutual borrowings. A natural 

and inevitable source of confusion of the tradition has always been the 
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^-;^W^inalia, comprising glosstes, variae lectiones and additions. The copyist 
of a manuscript with such accretions copied sometimes the original readings 
and sometimes the marginal. It may be incidentally remarked that an exami¬ 
nation of the marginalia shows that the variant readings are taken mostly from 
manuscripts belonging to the same version, or at least the same recension. 
But there is no reason, theoretical nt any rate, why readings of the rival recen¬ 
sion could not creep into a manuscript of the text by the medium, say, of 
a popular commentary such as NUakantha's. And, as a matter of fact, we 
do find, occasionally, readings of the opposite recension noted in the margins 
of manuscripts. Under these circumstances it was inevitable that the true 
reading, especially if it was a lectio difficilior or an archaism or a solecism. 

would be partly suppressed, being preserved to us in one or two manuscripts 
only. 

Furthermore, the texts may be improved by a comparison of manuscripts 
is not by any means a modem discovery. The process has been known and 
practised for ages : {80} the difference is merely in our ideas of what is meant 
by improvement of the text. I have cited above the instance of Nila- 
antha, who himself says that he had collected and compared Mababharata 
manuscripts from different parts of India in order to ascertain the ‘'best” 
readings. The other commentators also, De\^abodha, Arjunamisra and Ratna- 
garbha, cite pdtfidntaras and speak apapafhas (“bad readings”). These 
they could have got only from a comparison of different manuscripts. 

The text favoured by the ancients appear to have been of the inclusive, 
rather than of the exclusive, type. This is proved in the case of Nllakantha 
by a remark of his cited above, where, he naively admits that he had put 
together the stanzas which had been commented on by the ancient Bha?ya- 
aras, and others he had found in modem manuscripts, with the idea of 
making a “ thesaurus of excellences.” ‘ The remark does not apply by any 
means exclusively to the SanatsujMa episode, to which it is appended, at any 
rate as far as Nilakantha is concerned. In the Adi, we have abundant evi¬ 
dence that he has borrowed, according to his ^anc>^ passages, short and long, 
^rom the Southern recension. The critical notes will show that his text in¬ 
cudes a large number of Southern passages which are not found in any otlier 
Noitlicrn version, such as, for example, the catalogue of forest trees, which 
serves in a modest way for a description of the ‘sylvan sceneiy amidst which 
Uparicara Vasu fmds himself. 

513= I 

A( <rne place, a; was shown alxwe, Nilakantha has disfiguted his text 
in his frantic attempt to squeeze into it a lengthy (&')uthcuO passage coin 
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taining some details which did not fit into hi^ own text. This he has done, 
be it noted, at the risk of making his text wholly unintelligible, without a word 
of apology or explanation. Professor Winternitz, while criticizing Dahl* 
mann’s Das Mahdbhdrata, has pointed out this incongruity^ : “ Tlie story... 
which relates how Dirghatamas is insulted by his wife Pradve?!, and how he 
consequently establishes the fixed rule ( 7 nSryddd) that henceforth a woman 
shall always have to adhere to one husband, whether he be alive or dead, and 
that a woman who goes to another man shall go to hell, thus forbidding any 
kind of remarriage of widows. .. .is strangely out of placed in a chapter treat¬ 
ing of Niyoga.” As was pointed out above, in consequence of the intrusion 
of this foreign matter, the first half of the stanza: of the original text is sepa¬ 
rated from the second half by 27 lines ! That in itself is, however, not a very 
serious matter in Mahabharata textual tradition, where such transpositions 
are a common occurrence. But in the present instance, this transfer has had 
the unexpected and undesirable result that the subject of the sentence, which 
was left behind in the first half of the stanza, remains ta the end ivithout its 


predicate^ which latter, being shunted off to such a remote distance, was 
furnished with a new and entirely different subject! The effect of this 
arrangement on the original story may be easily imagined. 


{81} Conflation is in general not so easy to detect and prove as in the case 
of Nilakajitha. We can date Nilakantha with fair accuracy. Again, Nila- 
kaptl^, who is one of the latest of our commentators, has himself vouchsafed 
some information as to how he has prepared his text. We have no such re¬ 
liable data in the case of the majority of the manuscripts or versions of our 
critical apparatus. 

Take, for instance, the case of the sub-group of the Grantha ver¬ 

sion. In opposition to other manuscripts belonging to the sam’e recension and 
even the same version, Gi. 2 - 4*5 contain, as sliown above, an astonishingly large 
number of passages which are found otherwise only in some inferior manus¬ 
cripts of the Northern recendon. Now is this a case of contamination of the 
four MSS. Gi. 2 . 4 .., from a Northern source; or are the common passages a 
remnant of the lost archetype, which were somehow lost in the remaining 
manuscripts of the Southern recension There is apparent agreement here 
between independent versions. But is tliis agreement original ? The clumsy 
interix^laUn* of a remote ancestor of G,.u. 4 ., happens to have supplied us 
with the means of answering these questions. He has left behind, quite un¬ 
intentionally, an impress of his ** finger-prints,” so to say, by which we can 
easily and confidently trace iiim and examine his handiwork. Tlic said maiius- 


1 JRAS. 1897, 723 footnote. - Italics mine 1 ^ 

' Cf. Ruben, Acta Oruntalia, 8. 250; Sukthankar, “ Epic Studies III ”, 
MS/, n. 269ff. 
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cripts contain a Northern stanza (belonging to manuscripts of class y)— a 
mere string of attributes of Garuda—wedged in at a place where it can be 
construed neither with what precedes nor with what follows. This proves 
incontrovertibly that these four manuscripts Gj . 2 . 4.5 have been compared with 
some Northern manuscripts, and makes it highly probable that the other 
doubtful stanzas, which they have in common vdth the Northern recension, 
have crept into their text in the same surreptitious way. At least this is the 
most plausible explanation of the anomaly. But even such confirmatory 
evidence is not always available. 

The reader need not be sceptical about the possibilities of such indiscri¬ 
minate conflation and addition. The critical apparatus, if closely scrutinized 
and properly understood, will reveal numerous instances of a similar charac¬ 
ter. Even a close study of the Kumbhakonam- edition, prepared in our own 
times by two excellent Southern Pandits, will throw some light on the men¬ 
tality of the old redactors of the Mahabharata : parallel and even contradic- 
toiy versions are placed quite unconcernedly side by side, regardless of the 
effect on the reader, regardless of the fact that sentences are left hanging in 
the air, that passages do not construe. Here one notices above all the 
anxiety that nothing that was by any chance found in the Mahabharata 
manuscript should be lost. Everything was carefully preser\^ed, assembled in 
a picturesque disarray. 

Another important fact that must be kept in view in dealing witli these 
interpolations is this. The older the borrowal and the more interesting the 
passage borrowed, the wider will be the area over which it will spread in its 
new habitat. It then becomes difficult to prove tlie borrowal. 


Thus there is a certain group of passages which are found in all ver¬ 
sions except ini and K (that is, in the group v), for example, the Kaaii- 
kamti.Mn the particular case of the Kaiiikaniti, there appears to be sufficient 
extrinsic and intrinsic evidence to make it £82} highly probable that the pas¬ 
sage is spurious, and the corresponding agreement between some of the 
(more or less) independent versions is unoriginal. 


There are indeed yet more difficult cases, where the evidence pro et contra 
of documentary and intrinsic probability is equally balanced, as far as we 
can at present judge. In such cas^ we are forced to look for small things 
whidi kx>k suspicious and Icad^us to probabilities, not facts. 

The problem is clearly not solved by formulating a priori a hyix)thesis as 
the interrelationship of the different versions and fix the taxt in terms of 
some preconceived formula ; for instance, by assuming as absolutely inde¬ 
pendent a certain number of these divergent versions, and laying down an 
arithmetical rule that whatever is common to two or more of such and such 


^ App. I, No. 81, 
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irsions must be original. In this method, we can easily deceive ourselves and 
others; for the results arrived at will appear sounder than in reality they 
are. Even though tlie formal operations may be a piece of flawless logic, 
nevertheless the results, being based on premises ]X)ssibly unsound though 




apparently clear and definite, may be wholly fictitious. The study of the 
manuscripts themselves must first teach us what their interrelationship is. 
And they unmistakably indicate that their interrelationship is of most com¬ 
plex character. The critical apparatus is a veritable labyrinth of complicated 
and intermingled versions, each with a long and intricate history of its own 
behind it. We have unfortunately no single thread to guide us out of the 
maze, but rather a collection of strands intertwined and entangled and lead¬ 
ing along divergent paths. With the epic text as preserved in the extant 
Mahabharata manuscripts, we stand, I am fully persuaded, at the wrong 
end of a long chain of successive syntheses of divergent texts, carried out-— 
providentialIy~-in a haphazard fashion, through centuries of diaskeuastic 
activities ; and that urith the possible exceptwi of the ^dradd (Kasmiu) 
ver$io7t, which appears to have been protected by its largely unintelligible 
script and by the difficulties of access to the province, all versions are indis¬ 
criminately conflated. 


Now it goes without saying that the genetic method (operating with an 
archetype and a stemina ccdium) cannot strictly be applied to fluid texts 
and conflated manuscripts; for, in their case, it is extremely difficult, if not 
utterly impossible, to disentangle completely, by means of purely objective 
criteria, their intricate mutual relationships. The documentary'^ evidence is no 
doubt supremely important, but the results, arrived at from a consideration 
of the documentary probability, must be further tested in the light of intrinsic 
probability. No part of the text can be considered really exempt from the 
latter scrutiny, when we are dealing with a carelessly guarded text such as 
we have in the present instance. A careful study of the critical notes will 
show—if, indeed, the foregoing remarks have not made it abundantly clear— 
that all the problems which present themselves for solution in editing any 
text from manuscripts are present in the case of the MahaWiarata on a colos¬ 
sal scale and in an intenv^ified form. We must, therefore, clearly recognize 
that a wholly certain and satisfactory restoration of the text to its pristine 
form- even the so-called ialasdhasrl smhhitd form -may be a task now be¬ 
yond the powers of criticism. 


CIcITICL EDITIONS OF THE DIFFERENT VERSIONS 


No doubt, in view of some of these difficulties, one scholar has sug¬ 
gested that to expedite and facilitate the work, we sliould, as a first step, 
before any attempt is made {83} to constitute tlic final text of the Miiha 
bharata, critically edit all the different versions.^ That, it must be said, is a 


Ch Lesny, Archiv OrietitfUrd. vol. 5 (1933), p. 159. 
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rather tall order, as any one will admit, who has any practical experience of 
editing the Mahabharata in any shape or form, critical or otherwise. But 
perhaps funds and workers—not to speak of patience—can be found to edit a 
dozen or more lakhs of stanzas comprising the dozen or more versions of the 
Great Epic. There remains, however, yet another and a more fundamental • 
difficulty, which appears to have wholly escaped the attention of the learned 
critic. The difficulty is that it is practically impossible to edit even a sin^e 
version of the Mahabharata—or for that matter of any other text—wholly 
satisfactorily, without considering the entire evidence, that is, without, at the 
same time, consulting the readings of all other versions. Suppose we examine 
six manuscripts of a version (Grantha) in order to prepare a critical text of 
that version. It may happen that four of them (Gi.s.^..-,), which are con¬ 
flated manuscripts, have a “secondary” reading, while only two (Ga-o) have 
the correct reading. In these circumstances, the true character of the variants 
could never be inferred from the readings of this version (G) itself; it would 
be shown only by other versions (T or M or N). In fact, there is no way 
of finding out whether any of the manuscripts of a particular version are 
conflated (if they happen to be conflated) without consulting the other 
versions. And, if for the editing of each of the indivual versions, w’e have 
to scrutinize and weigh the entire evidence, we might as well'^et busy with 
the work of preparing the final text, assuming of course that a final (criticaH 
text has to be prepared. 

That consideration apart, even if we assume, for tlie sake of argument, 
that all the dozen or more versions lie before us in a critically edited sliape, 
our main task is not made any easier on that account. One has to go through 
the same mental processes in picking out or reconstructing the oonect read¬ 
ings, whether, as at present, the vari/^e lectiones are concentratc*d on a single 
page of the critical edition or have to be searched in a dozen or more different 
provincial editions, arranged round about the critic in a semi-circle. Prepar¬ 
ing all these different editions would not by itself give us the correct readings, 
Some of them, moreover, would but slightly differ from each ether, for 
instance, the editions of the Bengali and the Devanagari versions, and it 
would mean useless duplication of labour. All tliat is really ncx^ed to facili¬ 
tate our work is a critical edition of the Southern recension. An attempt 
to supply that need is now being made by Professor P. P. S. Sastri in his 
edition of the Malwbharata, referred to already. 


THE WLGATE AS BASE 

Anotlier high authority, while full of apparent admiration for the 
way in which the work is being dofie at present at the Institute, has with 
n^uch pathos and elociuence deprecated this hastily prepared, eclectic text. 
All that we need to do at present, according to this scholar, is to reprint the 
Vulgate, giving merely the vatiae lediofies of the manuscripts O'liaccd and 
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[^ving each individual reader to constitute his own text, unhampered and 
uninfluenced by the obtrusive personality of some editor who stands like a 
monitor between the reader and his author. The learned critic is evidently 
of opinion that any average reader, who picks up an edition of the Great 
Epic for casual study is better qualified to reconstruct the text than the editor 
who has made a special study of the £84} problem! That is a paradox 
natural to the subtle mentality of the learned critic. But we need not take 
it too seriously. Whatever the Average Reader might or might not be able 
to do, I beg to submit that the Critical Reader, like the learned scholar whose 
opinion I am quoting, would not be any the worse off, if he is put in posses¬ 
sion of this “ Recension of Poona For, who and what is to prevent him 
from constituting his own text from this critical edition ? Whoever makes the 
text—even if Brliaspati himself were to come down and constitute the text— 
the Critical Reader would undoubtedly reject it as it would surely not fit 
in with his ideas of what is right and what is wrong. The Critical Reader 
has the same freedom of action whether he has before him the critical 
text or the Vulgate. The Vulgate, as far as I can judge, is no better suited 
for serving as the base tlran the presort text. 

It may, hov-ever, be that the hesitation of tiie learned authority is 
really due to # categorical objection to interfering in so definite a manner with 
the received text. Should that be the case, it is certainly difficult to appre¬ 
ciate the veneration of this scholar for the form of a text which was made up, 
probably, also in great haste but with inadequate and insufficient materials, 
only in the last quarter of the seventeenth century, that is, only about 250 
years ago. It is surely illogical to assume that a text which has been built 
up largely on unscientific conjecture is now beyond the reach of conjecture. 

A simpler and more probable explanation still of the hesitating attitude 
of the learned critic might perhaps be that his tlieoretical misgivings are 
based on a rather hasty study of both the Vulgate and the critical text For, 
the text of the Vulgate is so corrupted and so obviously contaminated that it 
would be a criminal n^lect of his duty for any intelligent editor now to re¬ 
print the Vulgate, when he has at hand the material to control its vagaries 
and to correct its absurdities. 

ONE SELECTED MANUSCRIPT AS BASE. 

No doubt to remedy the inherent defects in the last method as also to 
avoid tlie dreaded samkara of pratnatfos, it has been suggested by other 
scholars that the best course would be to select one manuscript, the best 
manuscript extant (of any version presumably) and print it, with minimal 
change, correcting only the obvious and indispensable clerical errors and add¬ 
ing the variants of the collated manuscripts.- This expedient, though un- 


1 ]<HtTttal Asiatftjue, Oct.-Dec. 1929, p. 347. 
? Q. V. Vaidya, JBBRAS. 1920. 367, 
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lUestionably simple and '‘safe”, and in most cases indubitably effective, 
fails totally in the present instance, for two reasons : firstly and chiefly, 
owing to the negligible age of our manuscripts, which are barely five hundred 
years old ; and, secondly, owing to the systematic conflation which has been 
carried on through ages of revisional and amplificatory activity. By follow¬ 
ing any manuscript—even the oldest and the best—^we shall be authenticating 
just that arbitrary mixture of versions which it is the express aim of this 
method to avoid ! 


This Suggestion, however, has special interest, because the principle 
underlying it has now been, partly and timidly, put into practice by Profes¬ 
sor P. P. S. Sastri, in preparing his edition of the Southern recension, whereas 
the three foregoing methods are mere castles in the air of theoretical critics. 


{85} A CRITIQUE OF PROFESSOR SASTRl’S METHOD 

Professor Sastri’s edition is an excellent demonstration of the inade¬ 
quacy of the underlying principle, which has been repeatedly ad,vocated, 
showing up its defects as nothing else could. What Professor Sastri set out 
to do is (to quote his own words) : “ to print the text as it is in the original 
pabn-leaf^ liberty being taken only to correct scriptorial bbwdersp- to weigh the 
different readings in the additional manuscripts and choose the more import¬ 
ant ones [scil, readings] for being added to the text by way of footnotes 
How difficult it is to carry this out verbatim in practice and at the same time 
to present a half-way readable text may be realized when we see how Sastri 
has had to doctor his text. A few examples may be added to elucidate the 
point. To begin with, Sastri does not follow the parvan division, nor the 
adhySya division, of his basic manuscript, adding and omitting colophons 
arbitrarily, in ordet to reach some imaginary' norm. Secondly, he adds an 
adhyaya of 40 lines after his adhy. 164, which is not found in his manus¬ 
cript ! Thirdly, he omits one whole adhyaya of 40 lines, after his adhy. 180, 
where aU Southern manuscripts, without exception (including his owti exem¬ 
plar) have it, and is moreover unaccountably silent about the omission! 
Pourthly, in one place (his adhy. 122) he has omitted fourteen lines of the 
text of his manuscript and added instead thirteeti lines which are not found 
jn any Southern manuscript Fifthly and lastly, in yet another place (his 
adhy. 214) he has added an inteipolation {upakhydna) of 114 lines of which 
ifl single line (as actually printed in Sastri’s edition) is to be found in 
of the six manuscripts utilized by him 1 These are some of the' things 
lhat an extremely orthodox Southern Pandit actually docs when lie sets out 
^’ith the avowed c^ject of printing up a Southern manuvseript as it is, conect- 
*Dg only “ scriptorial blunders/’ 1 will not here spi'ak of a certain numbci 

^ Italics mine I 

® The. Mahabharatn, Vol. I, Introduction, p. xiii. 

^ SAsrm’s ed 1. 122. 21-81 .page mi)^ 
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spurious lines which appear to have cre'pt insidiously into his text /ro»t 
the Vulgate and whose existence even he probably (does not suspect.^ The 
changes mentioned first are of a different order: they have been made' by 
Sastri consciously and intentionally. 

Let me not be misunderstood. I do not blame Sa&tri in the least for 
taking such liberties , with his manuscript, which is a tolerably good manus¬ 
cript (though probably not very old), but has its faults like any other manus¬ 
cript. I myself have had to proceed similarly, only more thoroughly, more 
systematically. Our methods are similar in practice, though not in theory; 
that is, in his theory. Sastri’s text is eclectic (an epithet often used by critics 
with a tinge of reproach, the' ground of which it is not easy to perceive) : 


%L 


as eclectic as any other Mahabharata text, printed or in manuscript, that I 
have seen. I have addticed the above instances chiefly to show what correct¬ 
ing merely “ scriptorial blunders ” in Mahabharata textual criticism really 
ends in. 

Thus it will be seen that the method of printing a Mahabharata njanus- 
cript as it is, viewed as a rigid principle, is a deplorable failure. The lateness 
of our manuscript material £863 and the peculiar conditions of transmission 
of the epic are responsible for the defection. They jorce upon us an eclectic 
but dmtious utilization of all mamiscript classes. Since all categories of 
manuscripts have their strong points and weak points, each variant must be 
judged on its own merits. 


WHAT IS THEN POSSIBLE? 


The Mahabharata problem is a problem sui generis. It is useless to 
think of reconstructing a fluid text in a literally original shape, on the basis 
of an aiclietype and a stemnia codicum. What is then possible ? Our ob¬ 
jective can only be to reconstruct the oldest form of the text which it is pos¬ 
sible to reach, on Nie basis of the manuscript material available." With that 
end in view, we must examine as many manuscripts -and above all as many 
classes oi manuscripts—as possible, and grrnip them into families. We must 
try to ascertain and c'valuate the tradition of each family, eschewing late and 
worthless material. We may then consider the relation of these traditions 
in regard to the variae lecliones, and the genuine and spurious parts of the 
text. Beyond that, we have to content ourselves with selecting the readings 
apparently the earliest and choosing that form of the text which commends 
itself by its documentary probability and intrinsic merit, recording again most 

Carefully the variantB, and the additions and omiasion*. A little critical re 


I e,g. 1, 22. 28"''; 58 1"', 82. 4"'', ,181. 27''' (S has v. 1 ); 191. 62i (no 

M». has Uiis une.!); 203. ; 212. 6<H ; 215. 54‘‘'>; 216. 41, 43 (found only in 

Dn and printed editions) : etc. References arc to S^sTBrs edition of cmirse. It 
muU be admitted that, when compared wiUi the mass of tlie text these interpola¬ 
tions ard really negligible. 

* Cf. Ltionts. Deutsche LitCTaiuricituni, 1029. 1143'. 
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. antemetit of the text need causd no alarm. For, as I have already ob^rved, 
it is hardly logical to assume that a text which is largely based on conjecture 
is now beyond the reach of that principle. Of course there will always re¬ 
main many doubts, but that consideration should not prevent us from cor¬ 
recting those parts which can be corrected with confidence!; moreover, tl^t 
limitation applies to our comparatively well preserved classical texts, despite 
the guarantee of the careful editings they have' undergone. However, owing 
partly to the fluid character of the original and parly to the fragmentary and 
inadequate information we possess as regards the origin, growth and trans¬ 
mission of the text, it is incumbent on us to make Comervatism our watch¬ 
word. We must abstain from effecting any change which is not in some 
measure supported by manuscript authority.^ 


THE METHOD OF RECONSTRUCTION EXPLAINED 

The method I have followed in reconstructing the text cannot, unfortu¬ 
nately, be presented in the shape of short general rules. I shall endeavour, 
however, to explain it as briefly as ix)ssible. 

The/ main principle underlying all speculation as to authenticity is the 
postulated originality of agreement between what may be proved to be {more 
or less) independent {873 versions. I'he principle I have tried to follow reli¬ 
giously—and I hope I have never deviated from it—is to accept as original a 
reading or feature which is documented uniformly by all manuscripts alike 
(N^S). 

For instance, we frequently come across threc-lincd! stanzas, one of whose 
lines is an “ inorganic line that is, a line which can be adej^d or omitted 
witliout detriment to sense or grammar. These seemingly superfluous lines, 
if proved by both recensions, have not been deleted ; they have been kept 
scrupulously intact. A more important instance is of the initial adh;^^yas 
of this paivan. The connection between adhy. 1-3 and what follows, as alst> 
the connection between the three adhyayas inter sc, is of most loose characlei. 
Tiierc is further the suspicious circumstance that adhy. 4 begins precisely in 
the same way as adhy. 1 ; both adliyayas have in fact the identical opening 
(prose) sentence : 

^ Few scholars. I iniaginfi. would ondor&c the view of Patidit V idhushekhara 
Bhatiacharya {Alodei'fi Review, Calcutta, for August 1928. 176), that tlic 

first prose sentence ot our Mahnbharatn(<%»m^5?l3il^: \ ’fiwgh found 

in aff MSR. without exception, sliould be Meled from the Criticil Etfition. because 
it is intrinsicaHy inapffropridle in the context. He writes: Tliey^ Jsc»7. 

tluwe lines) are to be found in M the difltrcnt versions of which MSS. are 
collated for the present edition, thou^r with some variant readings, but co« m be 
s<ttisfic{l only wiih thp> tODund a# to thdr being genuine ? That is a little tOff 
laUicsl I This edition cannot wu1 should noi proceed so tar. 
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In other words, adhy. 4 begins as though nothing had gone before! The prose 
sentence seems to fit better the context of adhy. 4 than the context of adhy. 1 ; 
but that is not material to my argument. It would have been possible to 
athetize the first three adhyayas in order to remove this anomaly, relegating 
them to the Appendix. But as all the four adhyayas are handed down in 
exactly the same form (with the usual amount of variants) in all manuscripts 
of both recensions, they were left perfectly intact. Here we have an old con¬ 
flation of two different beginnings. They were not harmonious in juxtaposi¬ 
tion, but each was too good to lose, in the opinion of the ancient redactors. 
They therefore put both in, making but a poor compromise.^ 

Another passage that may be thought to need some radical treatment is 
the account of the cremation of Paiidu and Madri. We are first told that the 
king died in the forest, and Madri mounted the funeral pyre and was burned 
with him (1. 116. 31). After this we read that their ‘‘bodies” (Sarire) are 
brought to the capital of the Kurus (1. 117. 30), and an elaborate royal 
•funeral takes place. In the account given in the following adhyaya (118), 
from the description of the annointing and dressing of the king's body, and 
from the remark that the king looked as if he were alive (1. 118. 20) t 

it is clear that no former burning is imagined. After PStjdu had been burned 
with his favourite queen Madri on the funeral pyre, there could not have 
been (as Hopkins' has justly pointed out) much corpse left or not enough 
to drtSs and smear with sandal paste! But the manuscripts do not render 
us any help here. The passage is handed down in identical form in all manus¬ 
cripts of both*recensions. 

The above examples will show that the diaskeuasts did not always em¬ 
ploy any great art—I may add, fortunately—in conflating two discrepant ac¬ 
counts of an incident, which is by no means an easy task. To resolve such 
anomalies, however, is beyond the scope of this edition, since the entire 
manuscript evidence unanimously supports the conflation, which is too old 
and deep-rooted to be treated by the ordinary principles of textual criticism. 
If we went about, at this stage of our work, athetizing such passages as were 
self-contradictory or as contradicted the data of some other part of the epic, 
there would not be much left of the Mahabharala to edit in the end. 

[88} I give in a footnote* the text of a hundred selected stanzas for 


* Ruling Caste in Ancient India, p. 

“ Adhy. 1 

3!T^ I 

^ si(finoTi% II 

Adhy. 26 


172, footnote. 
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surrfetnsfJTRwft ri<fh!PTr: i 

ri^ig#r iM ^ 
TiflTfitssgrwrrpT ^ i 
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Adhy. 27 
^ 4 1 § 3 : I 

3T^: 11 ^ 

g?i<^ q?frt ^ I 

"^3 % fgyTIl V 

g5f^fl^?T II5IPT%; I 

^ g ^i8jTq«ft g»n 1 
f^fir ^qioft gq^nn 11 
ofq?ci^ qeiT^i ^rtf g?rqq §j^; 1 
VT^ft ^Tgqr^q- 11 

Adhy. 29 

rigqF^fsqql 1 

?T qw riq f^qgq{tc?Tnlftgq: II <1 ^ 

Adhy. 31 

^sfqqiqr 5liq^q qi^r %qg%q ?F I 
i^'idl-sii^q? ^R(rf fgFqr^ || <) 

Adhy. 32 

dq5I#E?(q^ ^jnq f^tnqi: I 

%q smiiit I f ^ II ^ 

tirg^i^^NFl i^F^oii ^ q§.^[qq; m ^ 

Adhy. 35 

5rg|^ rrt ?rg%: q^tgcf I 

^^rTre *q qt ^tqqrr =q IR 

Adhy. 38 

^i<5<q qiq ?tfteq?(T ^qrf^q. IM^ 
Adhy. 39 

’^S^- g qfCTJTF I 

5?T3Thif qqntriq: II x 

rmt q*rk^?q %5R» I 

qn^JTTt fT^qq^d: II '> 

qsplRf q^q ^sf^q^qqW^F I 

3T? ^qqpp^ q^qg# gqqq II « 


variants, have been recorded in the 
Adhy. 40 

qgsq qq^- qi:^'iq{c^r: i 

diq t ctw ?<T5q #5m; II 
Adhy. 41 
qrgq^ 3'5qq?C?t^^: I 
q 55rqqiqF%€Pi. ii X 

Adhy. 42 

gq f^iftr qsoH ^q ^^.qs^sqr i 

=q ^qr n ^ 

gq €|r g qqd-. qif?cnftq 55J:qq: I 

qqr f^wMdr greF^iqqlf^wif: ii ^'i 

Adhy. 45 

qF5#»q ?qq#?q q 5fqr q^q i 
q^i^yrsq qqf ftq'^qiRq ii 

Adhy. 46 

cicr?q%i?g ggqftq?!' i 

w: ^FJftq q?i(^f: qn^qqt it 

Adhy. 48 

q qi^: g<qd^'^qqq; i 
qg; ^|q qqiq II iv 

arq^ qptg • 

q^qflqqftqid qig^; q^d*qq ii is 

Adhy. 49 

gd anp gq srtf^r^qqqr i 
qig%qfqnqkr qq^Tf^qq^q: II 1 
dd: q qTg%^WJftq qqtsqqi. i 
arrqrq qRqqtsS^ fqft^ ^Wt, IRH 

srq^q^q d df d^’- dg^ 5^= I 
flt^FTd %ddf[d'. II 

d q^wdfi^ dmdddgddd. i 

da(^^|fd*- q^qf^qq^: n 
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3R^3T':I; IM ° 

Sr rfsrra^^wTtRn: > 

C 89 ] ^v*?l ^4 1 ^ 5 lcI^S«r ?II 515 I: II 1 T 

gjTOTiH I 

Adhy. 54 

cl#ffSl5 I 

<j3niinm 5ir§t^ ii . 

Adhy. 55 

?rg ?r5t5Ji«n Sr^: i 

II '<^ 

Adhy. 56 

% gfl(^ t^^rr i 

TTSWR^mn^iR =^ nifi:. II 'I 
§^ I 

awt: aw N gl^: H «> 

t^aafaaa ^ aatirT anrhaa i 

5WW cW"^ »nT?«n: II 'll 

»I^: ?rl<^l%g H^icH4; I 

4rf fw sarawiSia^sra: ii *1 ^ 
Adhy. 58 

f4:gH^: 2f¥f fear 3^11 

^rrqaujReia?^ al't atat^Sr ii 
51 ircsjjiET *rrfiaf: i 

vrft^arga^a’^^^'wa'm: ii ’I'l 
iga?ar ?r tr^ Nt asrr ai^rf^ia ^ i 
3Tific^5i m ?rarf?aHaiWfiw??aaRL ii 
3T«r sffiga: Hfai giyStla: i 

r^MjnK4 ^ a eifa ^ 3i«ig??iaf I) < <5 
Adhy. 59 

asTJiT waei: 5?ji a'JRfaa: i 

*j^T%.*!ifiirwi 355?ta: 3555 : aig: 11 <1 o 
afi^i #a#rt ^igwa'i^w, I 


§L 

3 T€a aruiir arat a^aarwwwar 1 
srara ff^wai^g sai^r aMiafra. n 

Adhy. 60 

a^; asg'^iui: sai: q^ntra^oit 1 

®t%S ?r?iadawwi: 11 ^ 
gjatlarf^ir: sar-. an^gjiar aaif^ia 1 
^Wa^ 5 T> atfedf: II 

Adhy. 61 

^Rsaaar a?3 'asa; aftafffe; 1 

f^isaRr: arafa^r^-. 11 v*. 

sRir^^ta egraa »n?§;iairali^ai^ 11 u 
affira^ a^^r^ftatai ^ n^iw; 1 
gjat a aia^^aftataa. 11 
erterai^ a: 3^ iraf^ilStya: 1 
?r naaaa^^l' f? 4 ^f 4 a^a: 11 's'l 

Adhy. 64 

a^ai^taawra aw^^^wari. 1 
tTciaffiraaa a^saq; 11 

Adhy. 71 

aFsasffaaiara f rs^t f^gia^paara: 1 

gaarara alaaraf^^ s<K n '* 

Adhy. 73^ 

f?Tl4% f% ar^ paw firlffa: I 
^ai a’ ^w eti ferrar 11 "i 
ai^at ^aaijff a?! 1 
aif«it gaft^aia 5:%^ aiaaaa^la. 11^^ 

Adhy. 76 

p ^ ^ a^jfr aiaft aaia aa 1 
lHar 5 rf^at laaaa: 11 «. 

Adliy. 81 

aw fapHaara; aca^Hi 4 ?rfaa! 1 
afta ati lir^ifi^ % a alai: 11 ^ 

Adhy. 91 

aa affr ai^^^r ?igaia(f 5 aerTO 1 
aaar aia-. wifa 11 ^ 
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Adhy. 93 

^ 3'^clt ?)l^: (I vs 

^ ^ ^ I I 

^%fWfaT II 1^ 

5 §»M*Tr I 

^H%5!?rii; ii ^o 
Adhy. 94 

^ sigmJTfvr^ I 

*lCl'T%f^^i|»nQiy^,yjjicJ«H II Vi 

?icTg I 

5^ II HV 

Adhy. 96 

*W*WRr<!r^: ^ | 

II H<: 

Adhy. 102 

JlfSf^ gf^ ^Tf^T*!!: I 

^ q^ 5r in 

Adhy, 117 

^ 111 ^ 

C90} Adhy. 125 
3i^f«n5rr ^ , 

q^irqf^ mi 

Adhy. 127 

WWn I 

'^sfnihR^: ii 

'’T^'rq'€0Ri qjF^ ?ra«m: i 

II ^ 

S^f*R: ftqifWWT JT?Pra; I 

fl!q: II «. 

Adhy. 132 

'3^TO|or ^fonqflq; I 

w^RUfi: II %. 


^ eq ^¥rg%^ i 

qKuiwd«il':i Jr«ir 2iTfe ^ II'» 

Adhy. 138 

?lWF9'?Kr q4 5[(5lW 9^lf?WT: I 

m aiRf: 

Adhy. 139 

srpftl^ % ^ ^ 9 Jir^r: i 

jngqt siaqiHi;>|f En>3t ^ ii <: 

Adhy. 152 

^ cr^srgqi^ ost i 

9? )#RTt?4 fdg, II I '* 

Adhy. 158 

5l?nf *IF!?ac§ VR5R; I 

?TtSWI<!IR[%9»I. mo 

swrUw ^ jf W 3?w: I 

^< 4 fr inw ^JWTtssrqq; iix ^ 

Adhy. 159 

5J% ^ a?5lT?*lTii ttqrfira^ I 

m ^Rl?r nil 

Adhy. 162 

?n?rf3 %: fdWi^qftsRT: I 

sftfqt« ^Tc9R*2i^^gLiiiv» 

Adhy. 170 

ji^jwR >1^ ^ 99?ir ?ra saw: I 

tT^pjgOT »i^ WT aim W! II ^ 

Adhy. 192 

3T«r jqNnit trai filJHi wig;!^: m ' 

3^*090 91?^ 9r =q II ^ 
Adhy. 194 

W SRWPd SJ^W «T 7 f I 

<^: ii i«j 

^ #9 6rt ^r3!5fli<fi ?»ip8r»rf i 

swM? n ii, 
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fes, .w^iXcritical notes ; of these about {[913 thirty have no variants at all, while the 
remaining (seventy) show only insignificant variants, such as transposition, 




substitution of synonyms, and so on. The number of the latter class of 
stanzas could naturally be easily augmented, by increasing the latitude of 
permissible variation. Being handed down uniformly in all manusaipte 
alike, they may be regarded as authentic (as least as far as manuscript evi¬ 
dence goes), forming so to say, pieces of firm bedrock in the shifting quick¬ 
sands of Mahabharata poetry. As such they will be valuable for the study 
of epic style, diction, vocabulary and so on. 

To return to the question of text reconstruction. The rule arising out of 
the agreement between independent recensions or versions is easy to compre¬ 
hend and simple to apply; only its sphere of operation is rather restricted. 
Difficulties arise when there is fluctuation; and that is the normal state. 
When there was fluctuation, the choice fell, as a corollary of the previous 
rule, upon a reading which is documented by the largest ttumber of '{what 
prima facie afrtKar to be) more or less independent versions, and which is 


Adby. 198 

^ ^ ' 

^ II 

Adby. 199 

^ 3 ^^ 11 ^ 

IIV 

Adhy. 200 

qi!Ut^ »i5rdr^ wr^ft 2i5i^*h i 
Adhy. 202 

I 

Adhy. 203 

ff*n gi?i^ 11 

Adhy. 205 

?tifr i 

t»j 3 ' fwiT *n«n^ II 


Adhy. 206 

Ijwr u rrrfttm i 

3f^dl§^?nivrftTO^<i)|^rn ii 

Adhy. 210 

915^ 48«llvlW^f.R II 1 “ 

Adhy. 211 

4l«8ii qiWsn9%?d«n i 

iiig?n5fi«a[ 5id5ils!r n ^ 
r;% qftwf* i 

d3f?R ^ifraW^ tnn ii I’t 

Adhy. 212 

Adhy. 220 

^ Ur?! aq?i: qrt »tpst • 

gpilR 5T d51 II '> 

Adhy. 225 

awnrl *pi9PWff^ i 

qioewwTftr «^ 5 i: ii ^ “ 
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supported by intrinsic probability, 
types as follows: 


Diagrammatically we might represent the 


(i) N, = S =Text. (ii) N = S, = Text. 
Na S, 

Na S3 

etc, etc. 


(iii) Nj = S 3 = Text. 

N2 S, 

N3 S3 
etc. etc. 


The presumption of originality in these cases is frequently confirmed by a 
lack of definite agreement between the discrepant versions. The common^t 
application of this rule is when K or B (with or without D) agree with 
S against their own agnates. Numerous examples of this type of agreement 
liave been adduced above (pp. Liv, Lxn). 


Occasionally we get ‘‘ double ” agreement, that is, agreement between two 
or more groups of each recension (N^ = Si and N 2 = So) ; for example, when 
(1) §1 K = M, and simultaneously B = TG, 
or (2) §1 K = TG, and simultaneously B = M. 

Here one of the agreements must, generally speaking, be accidental, since 
both can hardly be original; and either may be adopted, if they have eguel 
intrinsic merit. Owing to the much greater correctness and reliability of Si 

K, I have, as a rule, adopted the readings of this group, other things being 
equal. 


When the two recensions have alternate readings neither of which can 
have come from the other and which have equal intrinsic merit (N : S), I 
have, for the sake of consistency and with a view to avoiding unnecessary 
and indiscriminate fusion of versions, adopted, as a stop-gap, the reading 
of N. This rule is of very common application, since one constantly comes 
across readings which are but paraphrases of each other and between which 
it is impossible to discriminate. Examples of such alternative readings are : 


N 

1. 23 > 

1- 51 iw miftg 

57. 30 

60. 10 

P2]65.20 ^nrnnimi ?i« 

65. 35 t^if^ 

65. 35 


S 


»I5rc*15i‘-! 

1 . 

23 

sfRot.... 

1 . 

51 

.... 

54 . 

3 

. . . ■ 

57 . 

30 


60. 

9 


60. 

10 

3^ ^ *n{RWI: • 

65. 

20 





65. 

35 

am ... 

65. 

35 
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66. 2 

66. 3 arivRRi ?lcr: ?JT 3 
66. 9 
73. 4 ^ 

106. 6 

>R: I 

107. 20 g^. 

R^in? ^ I 
5nniT 519% 

200. 9 ^(^>[31919 I 


s 

I 

5tq%l%or . . . . 66. 2 

cl#sf%9l?j W 51^. . . . 66. 3 

;H?te^W9=E0cf^99^5l^t9%:l 66. 9 
3iro% JR^9% .... 73. 4 

q^R: 9i^s«rt ?i«n jRFi5rR*n 1 106. 9 

lksjlfwr|9i^9?5f«ni 107. 20 

5mi9 99?n^ 519% %%5R5I: II 

an^I^r «W5R g ?|9!I^S9 9Rg: 1200. 9 


When the above tests break down or when they give only a negative 
result, the expedient adopted by me was to find a reading which best explains 
how the other readings may have arisen. The true reading in this case has 
often proved to be a lectio difficilior, or an archaism or a solecism, tlie desire 
to eliminate them being the cause of the variation. Here follow some 
examples of variation due to the lectio difficilior ; 

57, 7 5BVI: “udder” (v. 1. Nil., %0:, 3^:, 3^;, 

3^t, ^ 

57. 29 proper name (v. 1. 91%:, 9%:, 9;%:, etc ) 

96. 16 gsiNlt from gsi “ shining ” (v. 1. 9%t, ^9191) 

98. 13 ?9I9 (doublet of “younger” (v. 1. *11 W 

9S1199L) 

98. 18 9g^ (V. 1. 9 ^, 911^, 9^, etc.) 

102. 18 ( V. 1. 9t 9ri%f:, ^95Tr: ) 

103. 13 sn59«%9t ( V. 1. JURslW, 9159 «5%, 9|sH%T, etc. ). 

EMENDATION 


Emendation has played a very inccmspicuous r^e in the preparaticm of 
the constituted text. Interpretation has in general been given preference over 
emendation. Even in the case of corrupt passages, the reading of some 
manuscript or other gives sense, though it may not be the original sense, not 
even a wholly satisfactory sense. Precipitate emendation is, however, to be 
deprecated ; for experience has shown that but a small proportion of scholars 
corrections are really amendments. Moreover, in this special case, we know, 
as yet, too little about the epic idiom and the epic world altogether ; as ^so 
about the vicissitudes of the epic text. Besides, who can say that the original 
was linguistically uniform, and conformed to any partiailar norm? What 
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would be the style of a work which in the main is obviously a compilation ? 

Tlie text, as it has been fixed by me, contains about 35 emendations. 
The corrections are generally very slight, being concerned mostly with single 
isolated words, never with whole passages. Wherever even a single letter has 
been added, omitted or altered, without the authority of any of the manus¬ 
cripts, I have inserted an asterisk (*) in the text. 


%L 


Only in very few instances do tlie emendations effected in this edition 
make any difference to the sense , e. g. 1. 41. 5 where the 

word ( err )dK been [ 93 ] added to the pada, a word found only in Dj; the 
other readings are: ^ 37 ?f nHg ^ 

( hypermetric !), ^ seven combinations, each having a 

different syllable between ^ and ^ I In a few cases the emendation affects 
merely some grammatical form of the stanza in question; e. g. 1. 86 . 5 
where the readings for are 

(corruption of last ? ), ^ ( hypermetric f ). 

But tlie large majority of our emendations concern merely metre and 
sandhi. My study of the manuscript material led me to the conclusion that 
there was an ever growing antipathy, firstly, to hypermetric padas, in fact to 
any form of metrical irregularity ; and, secondly, to forms of sandhi not 
sanctioned or countenanced by Paijini's great grammar. In particular, there 
is noticeable a strong aversion to hiatus, even where it was permitted by rules 
of grammaf. Hiatus between i>adas also came to be disapproved and was 
removed by such expedients as that of adding a meaningless g or ^ 
at the beginning of the posterior pada. 

Manuscripts betray the surreptitious efforts of the scribes and redactors 
to eliminate hiatus (sometimes even when it is grammatically permissible) 
in the following instances among others: 1. 2. 91 (between pSdas) 

I qf«r tw ; 2. 130 wsm ( 8 readings ); 2. 150 

^ ; 2. 212 ; 9. 11 < between padas) 1 

grfegg; 15. 2 21. 3 m snp 33. 18 

; 33. 22 ^\ and tr^ ; 36. 7 ^ 35^ ( v. 1. ^ ) ; 

41. 8 ; 41. 21 9 ?%^: ( v. I 51%^:); 45. 13 

( between padas | v. 1. gTO"" ); 50. 17 

( V. 1 . ; 60. 4 arftj: ( v. I. '"KJ 

; 65, 24 ( betvseen padas ) § 5 ^^ l W ( S ) ; 72. 22 N 

^ ( S ). 76. 18 ( V. 1. 

); 83. 3 (V. 1 ); 84. 13 I 5 

85. 8 qqr ( v. 1. ^ 94. 38 ^ ane^IR ( mm\ 

); 96. 42 ( between padas ) I ( v. I. , 

); 98. 8 m (v. i. m, m, 

8-a 
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^ ); 99. 15 sfSlcl^; 99. 39 ( between padas ) I 

( V. 1. 100. 2 3TFIPl«ri^; 101. 3 ^ 8TI?TH° ( v. 1. =qiWt°, 5^«TO°); 

103. 5 ( between padas ) I ( v. 1. ccf3“, 513°, etc.); 

107. 32 (between padas) l sncW^f (^iKi ^JTRJTlt); 109. 7 

( between padas ) “%5tT i ( Mc-s ); 109. 21 ( between padas) 

^ I no. 28 9TIWT; 112. 31 eTI ^g^T; 114. 38 ^^oit (v. 1. 

°EFIHT, °fEffiniRT, HO. 25 ?r5^I ; 148. 1 

152. 19 m 3TF3n5-.; 157. 13 3^: (6 readings); 183. 3 ( bet¬ 
ween padas) dm I sqMteld: ( N ins. 218. 11 ( between padas ) 

I — It is evident that sandhi was originally more flexible. 

It is only in later phases of literature that writers make a shibboleth of it. 

Similar efforts to correct hypermetric lines may be seen from: 

20. 2 ( V. 1. l^3dt, l^ddl <(H44df, 

HO . . . 

( V. l. ^ftsf and gri for cdftd; also t^: ?1?R1 

^ 'FtirEilfk, ( V. 1. » 

(% % EEmiPt ^ ) 

94. 74 (3i>ic«i35i , dd 3it ). 

Owing to the increasing sensitiveness to solecism, we find likewise 
different efforts made, independently of each other, to purge tte text 
of what came to be regarded as stylistic blunders or corruptions in 
the ancient text. Examples of attempts made to {94] remove solecisms 
are: 1. 1. 190 ^ (v. 1. ^ ^ ^); 2. 93 

^ (V. 1. ^ ai^, ^ ^ ^); 26 3^ 

(V. 1. g3l5r?g, ); 9. 2 ^ (v. 1. ); ^i- 6 

( qfl^rr’, 43. 14 ^qidL ( v. 1. B^Rt, aPTld:); 46. 37 

(v. 1. dl^); 48. 24 dl snSlWR ( v. 1- Sfid^dH:); 96. 44 d«rr 

5^^ ( V. 1. ); 123. 16 ddhmri did ( V. 1. ); 124. 24 

pass. pres. part. ( v. 1. ); 141. 7 dWi ( V. 1. ^ or^ %«IT^), 

151. 23 »I9I ( V. 1. dldmidld ); 154. 24 dT»ft?«ni[9^ ( )> 

165. 24 rt ( v. 1. fd d55I|[t etc. ); 169. 20 dIdR 

( V. 1. etc. ); 184. 18 1:1^ ( V. I d#d, 

ddf^, I): etc., etc. 


92. 4. 


I add examples of hypermetric padas (generally with the scheme 
--’“"“), wliich are tlie result of emendation: 1. 30. 7 SldWIdlwdnw 

%♦. 1.155. 35 awg, 
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And, finally, examples of [hiatus as the result of emendation : 


51. 8 

57. 20 

98. 8 "'ar? 

99. 15 ^ *3Tf^^ 

100. 2 *3n»lffieqi^ 

103. 5 sj^ "'aigjjqj 

§F5FT H: I 

110. 20 ?n5 JTfif 

^1 


no. 28 ^en^rr nirw 

116. 25 *3igq^6T 

119. 11 *8Tf?^ 

147. 2 

148. 1 *8TqfW 

157. 13 *3^: 

207. 17 ^ 5 

214. 9 «i^<r% *3T(^5{lcqT 

224. 5 ( sing. ) *3Tfil6t. 


It is important to remember that emendation has been resorted to merely 
for the purpose of unifying divergent and conflicting •manuscript evidence, 
never in opposition to clear and unanimous testimony of manuscripts. The 
emendations are thus not amendments of the text in the ordinary sense of the 
word, made in order to eke out a better sense when the manuscripts yield no 
sense or an unsatisfactory sense ; they are rather an effort to find, so to say, 
a hypothetical focus towards which the discrepant readings converge. 


THE “additional” PASSAGES 

The uniformity of the interrelaticmship of the different manuscripts, ver¬ 
sions or recensions, as has been already explained, is disturbed chiefly by 
comparison and conflation of manuscripts. A constant and fruitful source 
of confusion, as was pointed out above, has always been the marginalia. 

more dangerous and troublesome source was the practice of incorporating 
into ones text without stating the source and without much explanatory 
comment—passages found in other versions. It may be surmised that cele¬ 
brated places of pilgrimage like Ujjayini,'‘ Ramesvaram, KasI, and others. 
With recitations of the epics held periodically in their famous slirines, have 
played an important role in the dissemination of the knowledge of local ver¬ 
sions among the pious visiting pilgrims, whose number undoubtedly included 
the bards and the professional reciters of the epics. 

{.95} Much liglit is thrown on tho origin of these misch-codicos by the 
' iV 4 , a manuscript belonging ro the Bombay Government Collection depo¬ 
sited at the Institute. In this manuscript we find long extracts from other 
cognate versions (such as y) as also from the Southern recension, written out 
on separate folios and inserted at appropriate plac^ in the body of the ma¬ 
nuscript, with the words written on the margin of the original 


.V ® Kadanihan (ed. Peterson, p. 61) refers to a recitation ot the Mbh. 

e fourteenth day of the inlf month in the temple of Mahakaia at Ujjain, which 
the queen attends. 
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near the place where tlie passage is to be interpolated. Should this 
manuscript happen to be copied again and should the copyist insert the 
passage at the place indicated by the previous scribe, the interpolation would 
become an integral part of the new text which is externally absolutely indis¬ 
tinguishable from the rest of the text. 


This! leads us to the question of additional'' passages in general. Our 
attitude with regard to them is quite clear, in my opinion. The first and 
foremost source of our knowledge as to what the Mahablilarata comprises, is 
and must remain the manuscript evidence itself. For example, the question 


—which seems to trouble a great many people, judging by the inquiries on 
the point received at the Institute—^whether the Uttara^ta, Gajendramok§a 
and Anusmrti are parts of the Mahabharata, must be answered by the 
manuscripts themselves. If none of our manuscripts contain these passages, 
it is prinia /<2a> evidence that they are not parts of the Mahabharata. There is 
nothing to suggest that our Mahabharata manuscripts have suffered any 
serious loss at any time. There never was any lack of manuscripts, many of 
which were preserved carefully in temples, and which must have been copied 
repeatedly, for the enhancement of 'merit. There is no evidence of any break 
in the tradition at any time or any place, within the confines of India at 
least. The probable inference is that our manuscripts ccnitain all that was 
there miginally to hand down, and more. What late writers and commenta^ 
tors have said about passages not found in our manuscripts is always a mat¬ 
ter of secondary importance; it cannot ipso facto nullify or override the pri¬ 
mary evidence of manuscripts. Such extrinsic testimony has only local or 
personal value ; it can always be rebutted by the evidence of the Maliabharata 
manuscripts. 


Likewise, whether an episode, adhyaya, passage, stanza or line may be 
regarded as belonging to the Mahabh&rata or not must primarily depend up¬ 
on whether the manuscripts contain it. Extrinsic evidence, in so far as it is 
valid, will principally hold good only for the period or locality to v/hich it be¬ 
longs. Intrinsic evidence may be considered ; but, being of a subjective cha¬ 
racter, it must be used with caution. Our primary evidence being the ma¬ 
nuscripts themselves, we are bound to view with suspicion, as a matter of 
principle, any part of the text which is found only in one recension, or only 
in a portion of our critical apparatus. Therefore, tlie evidence for such pas¬ 
sages as are contained only in one manuscript, or a small group of manus¬ 
cripts or versions, or even in a whole recension must be pronounced to be 
defective. Consequently, all lines belonging to one recension only, and a 
fortiori such as pertain to a combination of manuscripts amounting to less 
than a recension, for which there is nothing corresponding in the other recen¬ 
sion and which are not absolutely necessary for the context-all lines^ in 
short, with a defective title—have been placed in the footnotes or the? Appen¬ 
dix, pending further inquiry regarding their credentials. 


HWlSf^y 
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Such passages are not all necessarily spurious. There 'might be a hun¬ 
dred good reasons why the questionable passages are missing in a particular 
recension or version. It inight conceivably be, for instance, that the shorter 
recension represents (as certain {96} scholar has said) ‘'a mutilated and 
hastily put together composition of the Middle Indian Redactors, who could 
not lay their hands on all manuscripts of the Ivlaliabharata The shorter 
version might again be, tlieOretically, a consciously abridged or expurgated 
version. Or, more simply, the omission might be due to mere oversight of 
some scribe who had quite unintentionally omitted the defaulting passage and 
this mistake of the first scribe had been perpetuated by the other copyists. 
And so on and so forth. But all these are mere possibilities. All these reasons 
in general and particular must be adduced and proved, or at least made pro¬ 
bable, in any given case. Moreover, the manuscripts clearly show that there 
has been in progress, through centuries, constant comparison of manusenpts. 
In view of this circumstance, the explanation that the omission of a passage 
in la whole version might be due to a scribe’s omission loses much of its force. 
Omission is as much a fact in Mahdbharata textual tradition as addition. 
And it is( fair to demand of a person who alleges the authenticity of such 
one-recension passages why the rival recension does not contain it.^ 


The general condemnation of a recension or version that it is mutilated, 
merely on the ground that it lacks certain passages that are found in a rival 
recension or version, is entirely meaningless ; for the argument might easily 
be reversed, so that the controversy will resolve merely into mutual vitupe¬ 
ration. What I mean is this. From the fact that one of the recensions, say 
N, does not contain a certain passage or a certain set of passages found in 
another, say S, it is illogical to argue that N is a mutilated version ; because 
such an argument can with equal cogency be applied to S, in regard to certain 
Other passages that are missing in S but found in N. The point is so im¬ 
portant and at the same time so difficult to grasp that I shall endeavour to 
make my meaning clearer with the help of a concrete illustration. My con¬ 
tention is this. From the fact that the Southern recension OMitains, say. the 
Nalayani episode (App. I, No. lOO), which is mi^ng in the Northern re¬ 
cension, it would be illogical to argue that the Northern recension is defective 


^ P. P. S. Sastri, The Mahabharata, Vol. 2. Introduction, p. viii. 

Cf. Luders, "Zur Sage von Ft^yai^niga Nachrkhlen ton der kdmgl Ge- 
der Whs. zu Gotthifcen. Pliil-hist. Kl. 1901. 42 : “ Allcin wie man uber die 
El klarung soldier VcrsdiiedcnJiciten inncrhalb der NMgaiirccenftiofj mich denken 
mag, soweit es si^'h urn die Verschiedenlu'iten /^wisdicn N und G - then, a for- 
fioTt, bftween N and S "hnndelt, halte ich cs fiir cin duichaus richiiges Prindp, 
in den Abs*.hniticn, die im aJlgcmeinen Vers fiir Vers iibeiein^il |Wie t. K der 
1 ext des R^ya^rnga-sage, einen Vers, der entweder in N odor in G fehlt, als ver- 
dachtig, und wenn aich cin einleiichtender Grand fiir seine Einfiigung darbietct, ais 
interpoliert zu brtrachten. Wer solche Verse fiir ccht halt, efklaren, wie es 

kam, dass sie in der einen Recension fortgelassen warden. 
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^ mutilated ; because one can, with equal cogency, seek to establish the 
•^'’^^lation or defection of the Southern recension by pointing, say, to the GajrieSa 
passage, which is found only in certain Northern manuscripts and is entirely 
missing in the Southern manuscripts. The argument could have been em¬ 
ployed with greater semblance of reason and plausibility, had there been only 
a mere plus or minus on either side, but is entirely without cogency in the 
present instance where there are both additions and omissions on both sides. 


{97} Originality and authenticity are, unfortunately, not tlie prerogative 
of any single recension or version or manuscript.^ They must be established, 
laboriously, chapter by chapter, line by line, word by word, syllable by syll- 
able.2 The optimistic view that any extant manuscript, however old and 
trustworthy, of some favoured version or recension, could give us, with a 
few additions and alterations, the text of Vyksa's Bharata or Mahabharata 
is the index of a naive mentality and doesi not need any elaborate refutation. 

The argument in favour of any particular recension or version or text 
is frequently sought to be strengthened by a reference to the authority of the 
Parvasairhgraha (Adi 2), a week reed on which every tyro leans rather heavi¬ 
ly in the beginning, and it would be well to examine the argument here. 


THE PARVASAMGRAHA ARGUMENT 

Until lately high hopes had been entertained that the Parvasalmgraha- 
parvan (Adi 2) would supply the clue to the solution of the perplexing ques- 
ticrti of the reconstruction of the original Mahabharata. But the paradoxical 
situation created by the circumstance that two different editors of the Virafa- 
parvan, both of whom rely mainly on the data of the Parvasahigraha for es¬ 
tablishing the originality and authenticity of their respective texts, have pro¬ 
duced critical editions of that paivan which differ by no less than 1467 
stanzas,® has created grave misgivings in the minds of unbiassed critics as to 
whether the Parvasairhgraha can render us any help at all in reconstructing the 
text of the MahabliSrata, and these misgivings appear justified by the facts 
of the case. , 

The exaggerated importance which the late Mr. Utgikar was inclined to 
attach to the numerical data of the Parvasairhgraha, was, I believe, mainly, 
if not wholly, due to his mistaken belief that there was complete agreement 
between the two rival recensions in all material particulars as regards the 
text of this adhyaya. This erroneous and wholly unfounded notion seems to 


^ LUders, op. cU. p. 43, justly aaks : “ Wenn aber die Grant ha-recension Zu- 
satze erfuhr, warum sollen vdr denn annehmen, dass die Nagafi-rerension von ihnen 
versdiont gebliebcr* ad ? 

2 Cf. V/INTKRNITZ, Geschichte der ind. LUteratur, 1. 398 f. 

« Mr. Utgikar 's text contains only 2033 stanzas; wliilc in Professor SASTRfs 
Southern Recension, the Vitataparvan has 3500 stanzas ! And both are said to be 
^.ijiported by nimiuscript authonfy. 
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have been induced by the ambiguous and thoroughly misleading cliaracter of 
the text of the Khumbhakonam edition, which claims to be an edition “mainly 
based on South Indian texts but presents a version of this adhyaya which 
has been unblushingly copied from the Bombay and Calcutta editions, ignor 
ing wholly the Scuthern divergences, which are quite considerable. 


Not only are there discrepancies between the two recensions as regar s 
the numbers of the adhyayas and tlie ^lokas in the various parvans, there is no 
complete agreement even between the different versions of the same receii 
sion. Take, for instance, the case of the Adiparvan itself. Our constitute 
text (following the i^rada codex) gives (1. 2. 96) the number of slokas in 
the Adi as 7884. But this is not the only reading of that number. For the 
digit representing the thousands alone, the choice lies between sev^ai, eight, 
nine and ten! There can, therefore, be no doubt that the text of this adh¬ 
yaya also has been tampered with and designedly altered, from time to time 
in various {98} ways, in order to make it harmonize with the inflated version 
of a later epoch. It will thus have to be admitted that the par\’’asamgraha 

argument is of secondary importance and must not be pressed too far. 


Be that as it maly, it is extremely problematic whctlier WC could make 
any use whatsoever of the Parvasalmgraha enumeration of Slokas in the case 
of the Adi at leasts because it will be difficult to compute the extent of this 
parvan and that for two reasons. Firstly, because this parvan, as is well 
known, contains two lengthy prose adhyayas (3 and 90). Taking the fi^re 
of the Parvasalriigraha to represent the exact extent of the tvhole of the Adi, 
it is not clear how the prose portions were computed by the compilers of tlic 
Parvasanhgraha. Most of the modem computers add the numbers of 
to the number of their respective prose sections, and arrive at the length o 
the Adi in slokas ! But this is bad arithmetic. P P. S. Sastri offers a solu¬ 
tion which is more ingenious than convincing. He holds the compiler of the 
Parvasarhgraha down to tlie letter of his statement. The Parvasaihgraha 
tells us, says Sastri, merely the number of ^Ic^kas which the different p«*rvans 
contain. Nothing is said about the prose sections. He therefore ignores t e 
prose adhyayas in computing the extent of the Adi, and is satisfied that IS 
text exactly agrees with the data of the Parvasamgraha! 


The other difficulty in the way of using tfie Parvasamgraha figure m 
the case of the Adi is that this parvan contains a largo number of Tristu i 
stanzas, which again introduce an element of uncertainty in the computation. 
Was each Tri^tubh stanza counted as Ofie ^loka; or did the Bhiirata cinta as 
(mentioned in 1. 2. 172) compute the exact equivalent of the long-me re 
stanzas in slokas ? It is difficult to say. The difference in the rec 
be, however, between 40 and 50 per cent, of the total! As a very roug i 
mate, the Adi may contain sonuthing like 500 long-metre smnzas. This ac 
tor alone would introduce a difference of about 225 stanzas ! 
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These are some of the obvious difficulties in the way of making any prac¬ 
tical use of the figure recorded in the Parvasarhgraha for text-critical purposes. 
The computation may have some value in the case of a parvan in which 
there is no prose at all, which is almost wholly in anustubh metre, and for 
which finally the Parvasariigraha figure is certain, the manuscnpt evidence 

being unanimous. 


It is quite within the range of probability that the apparent extent of 
the critical text of a piarvan may fall appreciably below or rise appreciably 
above the figure recorded in the Parvasalhgraha, as is actually tlie case with 
other editions. Moreover, unless it can be made probable that the compi¬ 
lation of this “ Table of Contents ” is nearly contemporaneous with the pre¬ 
sent redaction of the Great Epic, these discrepancies will be without 'much co¬ 
gency in matters relating to the constitution of the text. The value of a 
manuscript, version, oti printed text of thd Mahabhiarata must not 
be thought to depend exclusively or even mainly upon its agreement with or 
discrepancy from the numerical data of the Parvasaihgraha. It must in final 
analysis be regarded as depending upon the place it occupies in a logical and 
onvincing scheme formulated to explain the evolution of the different extant 
versions and types of Mahabharata manuscripts. 

It should further be carefully borne in mind tliat even if there be exact 
agreement as to extent between the Parvasamgraha and any constituted text, 
this fact alone is no guarantee of the absolute correctness of the entire text, 
line for line, because the samel £99} number of stanzas could be made up in 
innumerable different ways by accepting and rejecting stanzas of doubtful au¬ 
thenticity and uncertain documentation, of which there is always a plentiful 
supply in every parvan. The difficulty will finally not be solved even if we 
happen to light upon a unique manuscript which agrees with the Parvasarii- 
graha exactly as to the number of stanzas in any particular parvan and we 
should adopt its verbatim ; because there is every probability that while 
it satisfies the one criterion of extent given by the Parvasamgraha, it may not 
satisfy, in every respect, oUier and more exacting critical tests, when compar¬ 
ed line by line and word by word with other extant manuscripts. 


In the abo^'e discussion I have implicitly assumed, as is done by most 
writers on the subject, that the word iloka in the Parvasaitigraha cliapter has 
the usual meaning “ stanza ”. This interpretation was called into question, 
by the late Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, who offered a new in- 
, terprctation, which 1 camiot but think is far more plausible, although I do 
not agree with all the conclusions he deduces therefrom. 

The really valuable discovery of the Mahamahopadhyaya, in my opi¬ 
nion. is tliat the wwd ^oka cannot mean here stanza or verse or anything of 
the land, but must dcnoie (as in tlie parlance of scribes and vendora of ma- 
nuscriptsj a unit af meamrement of wuUm matter, comprising 32 syllaWes 
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oTak^aras.^ The difficulty of computing prose passages and the long-metre* 
stanzas mentioned above finds a satisfactory solution at once in this interpre¬ 
tation of the word “ sloka And that is moreover the only interpretation 
of the word which, as far as I can see, can successfully solve that difficulty, 
in view of the circumstance that the text is heterogeneous, consisting of §lo- 
kas, prose, and long-mctrc stanzas. But in this supposition we shall have to 

count, not only the actual text (consisting of prose and verse), but the whole 
of the written matter. And that enumeration, whether it be 7884, 8884, 
9884 or 9984, will include not only the text properly so called but also the 
colophons and tire hundreds of the prose formulaic references (like 

) besides perhaps the captions of adhyayas, sub-parvans and parvans, 
and even the numerical figures denoting the numbers of 41okas, and so on. 

The number of adhyayas in our editiai (225) does not tally with the 
number given in the Parvasaihgraha (218), any more than in any of the 
previous editions : the Calcutta edition of the Adi has 234 adhyayas, the 
Bombay editions vary between 234 and 236, while the Kumbhakonam edi¬ 
tion reaches the astonishing figure 260, though the Parvasarhgraha figure in 
the case of each of these latter editions is the same, 227. 


It may be pointed out that the adhyaya division in our extant manus¬ 
cripts is extremely arbitrary. The average length of our adhyayas should be 
about 35 stanzas; but adhy. 12 and 22 of our edition contain only 5 stan¬ 
zas each, while adhy. 57 (to mention only one instance) has over 100 stan¬ 
zas. As regards the contents of the adhyayas also there is much inconsist¬ 
ency. Thus we frequently find that one adhyaya ends with tlie remade that 
a certain person spoke as follows, and his speech, which may be quite short 
forms the beginning of the following adhyaya. Tlien again the manuscripts 
are far from being unanimous in the matter of marking tlie colophons ; 
they show in fact wild {100} fluctuations. Even hie reading of the Parva¬ 
saihgraha figure is not entirely free from doubt (eg. our SSrada codex gives 
the number of thq adhyayas as 230!), though the reading 218 seems highly 
probable. 

Under these circumstances, nothing would be easier than to manipuliac 
the colophons, by arbitraiily combining the conflicting data of the different 
recensirms or versions or even manuscripts and arriving at any required 
figure. This has actusflly been dene by Professor P. P. S. Sasthi in his 
edition of the Southern Recension, which tJicreby acliieves thw <iubiou6 dis¬ 
tinction of being the only edition of the Adiparvan in which the adhyaya 
number agrees exactly with the Parvasaitigraha figure but the colophons aie 
mostly at the wrong places. This procedure i.i the less excusable in his casi- 

’ Cf. Haraprasada Shasiri, .1 Descriptive Cataloiuc oj Smiskrit Mtrnusc'ipt^. 
in the Collection of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vd. 5, Preface, pp xjoiii, xxxv, 

xxxvii, xtn. 
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he is at great pains to create the impression that he is just reproducing 
the text of one selected manuscript, correcting only “ scriptorial ” blunders. 
Now hiS basic msmu^ipt 0 sr '= our Gg) divides the Adi into two separate 
ffia/or parvans, Adiparvan and Sa'rhbhavaparvan, with 40 and 200 num- 
tered adhyayas respectively, which makes a total of 240 adhyayas, and which 
is nearer the Kumbhakonam figure (260) than the Parvasaihgraha figure 
( 18). Wiile correcting “scriptorial blunders”. Professor Sastri has, so to 
say, spirited away 22 colophons before our very eyes 


A more careful study of the manuscript evidence may tend to reduce 
the discrepancy between the constituted text and the data of the Parvasaih¬ 
graha as regards the number of the adhyayas, or at any rate may enable us 
to account for the difference, though at present it seems impossible to har- 
r^n^ the manuscript evidence (consisting of the actual colophons) with 
the Parvasarhgraha. 


INTERPOLATION 

There has been an extraordinary reluctance among schtdars to face the 
fact that the Mahabharata manuscripts may contain and do contain quanti¬ 
ties of spurious matter. But there is now no excuse for such recalcitrance. 
The critical apparatus of this edition contains a unique record of hundreds 
of lines which are evidently and unquestionably spurious. Here is a list of 
passages from our Appendix, each found in one manuscript only : App. I, 
No. 2 (in K« marg. : containing 4 lines); No. 4 (K- : 14 lines); No. 5 
(B^ : 23 lines) ; No. 7 (G, : 4 lims) ; No. 16 (Kj ; 9 lines) ; No. 25 (D, ; 4 
lines) ; No. 26 (B, ; 6 lines) ; No. 31 (K,. : 27 lines) ; No. 34 (K, : 6 

lines) ; No. 44 (D^; 24 lines) ; No. 49-50 Da, : 21 lines) ; No. 66 (D« ; 

47 lines) No. 70 (G, : 8 lines) ; No. 74 (B^ : 9 lines) ; No. 94 (D^ ; 31 

lines) , No. 98 (D^ ; 50 lines) ; etc., etc. Th<se are passages from the Aji- 

pendix alone, to which many of th<‘m have been relegated on accwnt of either 
their length or their irrelevancy ; but tlie foot-notes contain hundreds, nay 
thousands, of lines of precisely the same character. Then there an; also lines 
which are found in only two or three, manuscripts, of which I have counted 
some 300 instances. A number of new additions have been now given by 
Profesor ^siRi, who has examined other Telugu and Grantha manuscripts 
for his ^ition of the Adi in the Southern recension. And I am fully jxirsuad- 
ed that if we examine yet other manuscripts, we shall still find fresh passages 
which had ne\^er been .'ccn or heard of before. No sane i>erson would main- 
lain that these arc all original passages Ic.st in all manuscripts except the few 
late and inferior manuscripts in which th^y happen to occur. 

£101]} It is not always easy, as has already been remarked, to prove 
that these additional passages are intorjxflatioris. The oi>ic metre is easy 
to imitate; the epic grammar is flexible ; the epic style is nondescript. The 
additional lines are generally fashioned with skill, and fitted in with cunnmg. 


misT^y 



The following inteipolated stanzas, by a poet aspiring after higher things, in 
fancy metre and classical style are rather exceptional: 


1859 = I 

snon^ it 

^ 5t 5^: 

^ f^nkr; 3 >j3?t ai5i«wig ^ 

5^31 5?53f II 

An interesting instance of a passage which is betrayed by its contents is 
an ejrtravaganza in some Grantha manuscripts. This bizarre interpolation^ 
d^cribes among other things, with circumstantial detail, the marriage of Pa- 
rasara and Satyavafi {alias Matsyagandha). At this ceremony, the shades 
o e ancestors of both the bride and the bridegroom are im'oked, all the de¬ 
al s of a regular Hindu marital rite arc minutely observed, and the marriage 
IS solemnized in the presence of Vasi§lha, Yajfiavalkya and other great R§is 
iving m tile Naimija forest, with the distribution of baksheesh to Brahmins. 

IS an interesting speculation whether credulity can go so far as to regard 
twen such passages as an authentic part of the original Mahabhaiata or Bha- 

a of Vyasa. just because the passage is found in some MahUbliSrata 
manuscripts. 


The foot-notes contain a rare selection of passages tliat are either palpab- 
y absurd, sometimes contradicting the immediate context, or else have little 
conn^ion with the context in which they lie embedded ; quotations, gloeees, 
lanclful additions of details, the jetsam and flotsam of Mahabharata poosic. 


1 liest bewildering fluctiuilions in the text arc quite unique, being iHicu- 
lar to Uie Mahabliarata. They are not found in the manuscripts of the Vedic 
1 erature or in those of grammatical, philosophical, or rhetorical texts or of 
1 C works of the classical ijoets and dramatists. This only proves that the 
lahabharata was pnculiarly liable to inflation and elaboration 


hen I sa>' tliat the Alahabharata manuscripts contain quantities of 
spurious additions, I intend no disparagement or condemnation of the text 
T^he process is noimnl, inevitable tind in a wider sense 

iwr' ^ to continue to be a vital force in the life of any 

>n'tn..,sive people, it nmst be a slow-chmging bock The fact of expurga- 


^PP. I, .\os. 36-3(j. 
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tion and elaboration is ony an outward indication of its being a book of inspi¬ 
ration and guidance in life, and not merely a Ixxjk lying unused and forgotten 
on a dusty book-shelf. Those are probably just the touches that have saved 
the Mahabharata from the fate of being consigned to the limbo of oblivion, 
which has befallen its sister epics like the Gilgamesh. 

£102} To give only one illustration. The awkwardness of tlie sexual 
relations of some of those epic characters of bygone ages must have been in¬ 
deed a puzzle and a source of constant tribulation to the reciter of the epics 
(Pauraipika), who was calldd upon to narrate, explain and justify those old- 
world stories to his devput and impressionable audiences, in the course of his 
recitations, which were, in the post-epic period, nothing more than edifying 
popular sermons. It is then no wonder that the shrewd ones among these pas¬ 
tors of the people, these professiwial keepers of their morals, should have oc¬ 
casionally taken the bull by the horn, so to say, and boldly added or subs¬ 
tituted, bona fide, details which harmonized better with their own conceptions 
of right and wrong or with those of their pious flock. 

A PROBLEM IN “ TEXTUAL DYNAMICS " 

After what has been said above, it is needless to add that the constituted 
text is based on all versions of both recensions and prepared on eclectic prin¬ 
ciples. I have given in the text whatever in each case appeared to be support¬ 
ed by the balance of probabilities, but all important deviations in the manus¬ 
cripts are noted in the critical apparatus, so that every reader has, at his dis¬ 
posal, the eitire material for controlling and correcting the constituted text, 
where necessary. All important elements of the text—lines, phrases, signi¬ 
ficant words and even word-parts—that are less than certain, are indicated by 
. ^ printed below them. Slight differences in the spellings of words, 

of proper names (e.g. ^ and some minor details (such as the ex¬ 
pletives or the prose formulae ^ etc.) are ignored for this 

purpose. This device is, by nature, hard to apply strictly, and tliere are 
bound to be many inconsistencies in its application. I have retained it all 
the same with the express object of obviating all false sense of security. This 
wavy line, running through tlie entire length of the text is, to my mind, the 
symbol and constant remembrancer of this essaitial fact in Mahabh5tala 
textual criticism inat the MahabhSrata is not and never was a fixed rigid text, 
but is fluctuating epic tradition, a theme avec variations, not unlike a popular 
Indian melody. Our objective should cons^-quently not to be to arrive at an 
archetyi>e twhich practically never existed), but to represent, view and explain 
the epic tradition in all its variety, in all iis fullness, in all its ramifications. 
Owfs is a problem tn textual dynanves, raOier than in textual statics. 

To put it in other words, the Mah^Wiai ata is the whole of the epic tra¬ 
dition ; the entire Critical Apparatus. Its separation into the constituted text 
and the critical notes is only a static representation of a constantly changing 
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epic text—a representation made for purpose of visualizing, studying and ana¬ 


lyzing the i)anoraina of the more grand and less grand thought-movements 
tiiai have crystallized in the shape of the texts handed down toi us in our 
Mahabharata manuscripts. 



WHAT IS THE CONSTITUTED TEXT ? 

To prevent misconception in the mind of the casual reader, it is best to 
state at first what the constituted text is not?- The editor is firmly convinced 
that the text [103} presented in this edition is not anything like the auto¬ 
graph co])y of tlie work of its mythical author, Mahar§i Vyasa. It is not, \n 
any sense, a reconstruction of the Ur-Mahabharata or of the Ur-Bharata, that 
ideal but impossible desideratum. It is also not an exact replica of the poem 
recited by Vai4afiipayana before Janamejaya. It is further wholly uncertain 
how close it approaches the text of the poem said to be recited by tlie Suta 
(or Sauti) before Saunaka and the other dwellers of the Naimi§a forest. 

It is Ixit a modest attempt to present a versimi of the £pic as old as the 
extant manuscript material will p^mit us to reach witli some semblance of 
confidence. It is, in all probability, not tlie best text of the Great Epic, pos¬ 
sible or existing, nor necessarily even a good one. It only claims to be the 
most ancient one according to the direct line of ti^ansmission, purer than the 
others in ^ far as it is free from the obvious errors of copying and spurious 
additions. It may be regarded, if the editor has done his work propc-rly, the 
ancestor of all extant manuscripts, or, to be precise, of the manuscripts exa¬ 
mined and collated for this edition. The constituted text cannot be accurate¬ 
ly dated, nor labelled as pertaining to any particular place or personality. 
Since our manuscripts are comparatively modern, our text cannot claim to be 
very old. It goes without saying that (precisely like every other edition) it 
is a mosaic of old and new matter. That is to say, in an average adhyfiya 
of this edition (as of any other editicxi) we my read a stanza of the second 
century b.c. follow^ed by one wTitten in the second century A.D. Sometimes 
the gap will occur in the middle of a line, precisely als in every other edition. 
This unevenness and these inequalitibs are inevitable, conditioned as they arc 
by the very nature of the text and tlie tradition. 

The Vulgate text of the Mahabharata is fairly readable and will ap]x?ar 
in places, at first sight, to be even better than the critical text, because the 


^ Thus Profesatir Sastri (S<D(uthem Recension, Vol. I, Introdtiction, p. xiii) 
writes about this edition : “ Wliilst the Poona edition lays claim U* constitute the 

text of the Mahabharata as closely as £103} possible W version of the 

same, the principle underlying this edition” etc. Even Professor Sylvoin in 

^ revie'v^ of this edition ( fA. Oct.—Dec. 1929, p. 347) wrote : Si j'osais me iier- 
niettre une suggestion dans ce domainc. jc conseiilerais it IV-ciitcur de rononrer, par 
pour nous, h la part m&ne du travail qui lui tient le piu.s' a orui et qui ajipnio 
^ son esprit le plus de sati^factir^n. la reednsiruction de VUr’Mnhabhhala ” coninu* 
^ plait a dire”, etc. (lUilics mine!). Both stalenientaf arc foiite f 
9 
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former has been purged by the continuous emendations of scholars for cen¬ 
turies. A whole army of anonymous scholars a!nd poets must have worked 
at the text to make it smooth and easy of comprehension, and to increase its 
popularity and usefulness by adding to it interesting anecdotes, incorporating 
into it current and popular versions and explanations, bringing it in a line with 
the ethical, moral, religious and political ideas of essentially different ages. 

The reader will find that the constituted text is by no means smooth. It 
contains fresh instances of loose and archaic linguistic forms and construc¬ 
tions, anacoluthons and lack of syntactical concord. There remain many 
contradictions and superfluities. There is evident lack of finish in the hidden 
parts. These blemishes—if they be blemishes in epic poetry, which is dyna¬ 
mic poetry, with no necessary pretensions to niceties of style, in the narrower 
sense of the term^—must have been inherent in the old poem. Where they 
are met with in the critical text, they are not speculative fiction ; they are do¬ 
cumented by the manuscripts themselves or at least are inferable from them 
with a high degree of probability. 

£104} For the shortcomings mentioned above, the constituted text has 
merits also. It cleanses the text of puerile modern accretions and obvious 
errors of repetition, which lengthen and weaken the text. It solves a certain 
number ot textual riddles (bogus kulas)^ which were the outcome of long 
standing corruptions and unskilful conflation. It rescues from undeserved 
oblivion many an authentic archaism, which had been gradually ousted in the 
course of transmission of the text. 

Sooner tlian print up the text of one manuscript, however reliable it 
may be, declining to s3io»ilder tlie responsibilities attaching to the work of an 
editor. I have ventured on the perilous path of text reconstruction, in the 
hope and IxJief that it will present a more fahhful picture of the original 
than any extmt manuscript could do. That to prepare such a text is a phe¬ 
nomenally difficult task, no one can realize better than the editor himself. It 
is as certain als inevitable that in preparing a text like this the editor will 
frequently make blunders, even gross blunders. 

It is to be feared that there is no ro>^al road in this incomparably diffi¬ 
cult field. The only path left open to us by which we may return to the ori¬ 
ginal Maliabharata or Bharata is the rough, narrow, scientific foot-patli of 
repeated trial and error. More tlian one attempt will prcbably have to be 
mad^ before the ideal is attained. It will, therefore, be prudent not to claim 
texj much for the first critical edition, nor to expect Ux) much from it. 

OTHER EDITIONS 

Of the old editions it must be said that they are creditable performances, 
but thi^y lack the critical apparatus. We do not know on what manust tipts 
they are based, aa’ording t<* what principles the editors have prepared the 



cripts. That is 
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essential on account of the wild fluctuations of the inanus- 

why they have been almost wholly ignored in the present 


edition. 


The editio princeps (Calcutta 1836) remains the best edition of the Vul¬ 
gate, after the lapse of nearly a century. The later text editiOTS, as is un or 
tunatdy too often the case with our editions, add to the edilio pinceps only 
a fresh crop of spurious lines and mfsprints. 

The well-known potlii-iorm Bombay editions (published by Ganpat 
Kjrisiinaji in 6aka 1799, ahd Gopal Narayan in 1913, and others), which 
include Nilakantha’s scholium, are supposed to represent Nilakantbas text* 
but they contain many readings and lines which are not to be found in the 
Nilakaiifha manuscripts, and are therefore not wholly reliable. 

The Kumbhakonam edition, which is said to bei ** mainly based on the 
South Indian texts ”, is a fine representative of the comiX)sitc Telugu version ; 
it has been of immense help to me in the study of what may be called con¬ 
flate ” readings. In former years its chief value lay in that it gave the reader 
glimpses, however imperfect and confused, of the important Southern recen¬ 
sion. It is now rendered obsolete and superfluous by P. P. S. Sastri s new 
edition of the Maliabharata, which will presently be described, and which is 
unquestionably a better representative of the Southern ti*adition. 

{105] The Grantha edition (Sarfojirajapuram 1896) and the old 
Telugu edition (Madras 1855) were not examined : they are not likely to 
contain anything of high importance that is not found in the other editions 
or manuscripts collated for this edition. 


The editions accompanicxi by vernacular translations, which form a very 
numerous class, arc mostly b^ reprints of one or the other of the earlier 
(printed) editions and may be completely ignored hero; they arc ix'rfcctly 
useless for critical puiiX>sesi. 

Tl\e new edition^ of the Southern recensk^i of the Mahabharata by Pro¬ 
fessor P. P. Subralimanya Sastri of Madras, now in the course of publica¬ 
tion, which has been referred to several times already, is a laudable attempt 
to supi^ly a long-felt want. He deserves the cordial thanks of all lovers of 
Sanskrit literature in general and of the Cheat Epic in j^rticular, for his 
courageously undertaking such a stupendous and exacting task and pursu¬ 
ing it steadfastly, single-handed, during tlic scanty leisure permitted by his 
olTicial duties as Professor of Sanskrit in the Presidency 0)ll».’ge of Madras. 
J^nd Editor of the I>cscriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in tiro ex- 
U-u^ivc library of the Saraswadii Mahal at Taiijore. Th.e eclilRyn is m no 


^ The Mahabharata, S^^thern Rcceni^ion, cntkally ediUd by P. W S. SVvsrwi 
(Oxon.), M.A. ProfePHor of Sansl^nl, PrcsidciKy Colkgv, Madras, ilc. V. Rama- 
^wami Sastrulii & Sons Madra , 1931 tT. 
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ise rendered superfluous by the Critical Edition, although most of the in 
formation it contains is or will be included, in some shape or other, in the 
present edition. The gulf between the Northern and the Southern recensions 
is so vast, that it is extremely difficult, if not practically impossible, to re¬ 
construct the Southern text, completely and correctly, from the critical notes 
of this edition. 


%L 


The principles on which the text of this edition of the Southern recension 
of the Mahabharata is prepared have been set fortli and briefly discussed 
above. The editor, it was pointed out, fondly cherishes the unfounded be¬ 
lief that he is printing a Grantha manuscript as it is, but consciously and un¬ 
consciously he has introduced so many important innovations, that the text, 
as a whole, must be pronounced to be eclectic; aS eclectic as any text—at least 
as far as the Adiparvan is concemed-published so far. For far less important 
deviations from the manuscripts have I condemned, above, the editions of 
the Vulgate. Judged as an eclectic edition, it must be pronounced to be in¬ 
ferior. The principle Sastri has laid down is a simple one to follow ; in 
fact nothing could be simpler ; he is to print the text of a selected manuscript 
as It IS, only correcting clerical errors. And it is to be greatly regretted that he 
decs not follow rigorously this principle. He constantly flouts it, in pursuit of 
some imaginary norm. Clear as his principle is, his actual procedure is some¬ 
what paradoxical. He has left innumerable minor “inferior” readings in 
possession of the text (when he could have with ix'rfect confidence, if not 
certainty, put into his text the correct readings), btxiause he ostensibly wants 
to i^resent the text aS it is in one selected manuscript; on the other hand, he 
has light-heartedly, on utterly insufficient grounds, effected very substantial 
additiims ' in one instance extending'to 140 lines), omissions and other un¬ 
warranted alterations (such as transixisitions of adhyayas), in the utterly mis¬ 
taken (though unquestionably bona fide) belief tliat he is correcting only the 
scnptorial blunders ” of his exemplar, when they are in reality (as is shown 
by the evidence of cognate versions) noUiing of the kind. 

[106} The subtitle “Southern Rtxrension ” is peihai>s a trifle ambi¬ 
tious, at least as far as the Adi is concerned ; because, firstly, he has utilized 
only six Southern manuscripts 1 1 Telufru and 5 Granthas), evm less than the 
iiuintier 118) of the Southern manuscripts collated for our edition; and, 
secondly, he has completely ignored one whole Southern version, the import¬ 
ant Malayalain version, in my opinion, the most important of Southern 
vorsions. 


I'urtlu'f, it may bt- c(Ufslioned whether the edition deserve's to Ixi called a 
critical rflitir.n at all, since, as was jiointed out alxive, thi', editor is avowed¬ 
ly aiming only at reftroduemg the text of one manuscript, categorically re- 
nounieng the oblig.ition of the textual critic to restore the text, as far as pos- 
.hble, to jls Original lorm. 
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^’he inclusion in Sastri’s text of a certain number of stray lines and even 


s few lengthy passages which are peculiar to the Northern recension and 
<tbsolutely foreign to the Southern,^ throws much light on the unconscious 
process of the growth of tlie epic and the irresistible influence which the Vul¬ 
gate exerts on a text that is coming into being, in other words, on that subtle 
process of textual osmosis (if I may term it so) by which the epic texts have 
become conflated. Sastri’s explanations in his Introduction as well as his 
procedure elucidate much of the psychology for the ancient scribes and re¬ 
dactors, who have in the past shaped our Mahabharata texts for us. Uncon¬ 
sciously he seems to have worked on the identical principles on which the an¬ 
cient scribes have worked. His edition is a true lineal descefidant of the Ma¬ 
habharata manuscripts of South India. 


In preparing Ap|:>endix I of this edition (in which there is a strong pre¬ 
ponderance of the Southern element), I had to go rather carefully over 
Sastri’s text of the Adi, when I came across far too many inaccuracies in the 
passages for which I checked his text and critical notes with the collations of 
the manuscripts common to our critical apparatus. The critical notes of the 
edition leave much to be desired. He has mostly shown correctly the addi¬ 
tional passages in the manuscripts examined by him ; but he fails, as a rule, 
to note the transpositions, omissions, and above all repetitions, which often 
are. critically, highly significant, probably again in the erronrous belief that 
they are negligible scriptorial blunders.” Some of them are undoubtedly 
so, but not all. Likewise he lias not always shown correctly the additions 
and omissions of the colophons, and yet he is evidently most anxious to 
reach the number 218, given by the Parvasairhgraha. All deviations, however 
trivial they may seem to him, he should have vscrupulously noted, as a matter 
of piinciple, because he must realize that with his utterly negligible critical 
apparatus—comprising only five or six manuscripts out of a total of more 
than three hundred manuscripts of the Adi— it is wholly impossible for him 
to understand and explain the full signilicance of all the textual features 
3nd anomalies of the manuscripts examined by him. I will not take him 
to task for the numerous wrong readings whicli have inadvertently crept 
into his text, because I know, from personal experience, tliat it would b(‘ 
n physical impossibility to combine any high degree of accuracy with the 
pace at which he is compelled to bring out the volumes. But it is inevitable 
that the discovery of such inaccuracies should give rise li; a sf nfk:^ of insecur¬ 
ity and suspicion ini thq mind of the reader in respect of those matteis that 
he has to take from the editor on trust. 

{107} The minor deficiencies pointed out here do not, however, detract 
*^aterially from the many merits of the uwk, from thej incalculable advant¬ 
age we derive from having a Scwithem \Trsion of an entire parvau in Deva 

' See above, p. 108 and fool note 1. 
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nagan transcript, printed in handy volumes, because the Southern manusc- 

enpts are really most inconvenient for the purposes of rapid consultation. 

I should be indeed very ungrateful if I did not frankly admit that Professor 
Sastri’s edition has been of immense help to me, personally, for the study 
of the Southern recension, and I have no doubt that it will also help other 


workers in the field in future. 


There remains for me die pleasant duty of recording all the encouragement and 
assistance I and my coHeagues on the Mahabharala Editorial Board have received 
from different quarters in the course of our labours in this connection. 

To Shrimant Balasaheb Pant Pratinidhi, B. A., Ruler of Aundh, whose libera¬ 
lity made it in Uie first instance possible for the Institute to undertake this ambitious 
project the greatest philogical enterprise undertaken in India within living me¬ 
mory I have to tender on behalf of myself and other people like myself interested 
in the study and regeneration of our great National Epic, our most sincere and cor¬ 
dial thanks. For the numerous marks of personal kindness with which the Chief 
Saheb has favoured me, in this connection, on all occasions, I have to offer him the 
expression of my profound gratitude. His unflagging zeal and irrepressible optimian 
have helped me to carry on the work in the face of heav^^ odds. The Chief Saheb 
has been pleased to enliven the dry and scientific character of the work by contri¬ 
buting to this edition excellent paintings of scenes selected from the Great Epic, 
paintings especially prepared under his expert guidance and supervision, for the 
purposes of this edition. 

I have next to record the gratitude of the promoters of this scheme to various 
distinguished donors : the Imperial Government of India ; the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments of Bombay, Madras and Burma ; the Governments of H. E. H. the Nizam 
of Hyderabad, H, H. the Maharaja of Mysore, H. H. the Gaekwad of Baroda; the 
Chief of Phaitan and other enlightened and patriotic Rulers and Chiefs of Indian 
States; the University of Bombay ; and diverse other generous donors : who have 
all rendered valuable financial assistance to the scheme and a)ntribiiied their share 
to that measure of success which has already been achieved. In this connection I 
must not forget to mention the kind offices of my old friend the Honourable Mr. 
Mukundarao R. Jayakar, M. A., Bar-at-law, Member of the Legislative Assembly, 
whose selfless interest in the success of this project ha,; moved him to exert his 
influence for enlisting tlie sympathy and securing the help of some of the distin* 
guislicd donors mentioned above. 

I must next record my grateful thanks for help of various kinds I have received 
from my oolleaguea on the Mahabharata Ecfitorial Btiard, namelv ! Prrif R ic 



been a member has w>rked, ever since its inception, 
niousiy. 


, more smoothly and iiarmo- 
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I desire to make a special mention of my indebtedness to Mr. V. P. 
Vaidya. Bar-at-law, of Bombay, and the late Rev. Father R. ZiMMERMANN, S. J,, 

whose advice and ready help accompanied my labours from' the time I first under¬ 
took the responsibilities of the work. The interest of my late lamented fellow-stu¬ 
dent and friend Fatlier ZiMMERMANN in this project did not flag] even a» he lay, 
in 1931, in a Nursing Home at Faldkirch, waiting prepared to meet his Maker I 
Nothing encouraged me more in the early stages of this arduous and fascinating 
work than the active and unwavering interest witli which these two friends fol¬ 
lowed it. 

Nepal and Kashmir in the North and Tanjore and Travancore in the South 
are known to contain vast treasures of unpublished and valuable Sanskrit manus¬ 
cripts , and the course of Indological studies of the last tw'o or throe decades may 
e ^id to have been dominated by discoveries of outstanding importance made 
uring that period in the three last mentioned centres. On the other hand, in ro- 
gar to the large and well stocked public and private libraries wliich are knovm to 
lave been in existence in the country, Nepal decidedly appears not have contri- 
uted its quota to the stock of fresh material which is now required for unravell¬ 
ing further Uie tangled skein of the histor>^ of Indian literature. Satis Chandra 
YABHU^iANA and Haraprasad Shastri among Indians, and Sylvain Levi and 
luseppe ucci among Europeans have undoubtedly done valuable pioneering work, 

immense possibilities, what has been achieved thus far must be 
said to be tantalizingly little. 

Under these drcumstanccs, we cannot be sufficiently grateful to Rajaguru 
Director of Public Instruction, Nei>al, through ^sfibse 
^ ^ dwrs of the rich store-house of the Nepali material were thrown 
, , . tnatenal which is all but inaccessible to Indologists—and we have been 

u publish, jvr the first time in the history of Mahcbharata 

ations of valuable Nepali manuscripts. This supremely unselfish and 
nlvlntr^f patron of Sanskrit studies has really done more than merely ‘.up- 

i 1 ^1 cost, collations of Nepali manuscripts available to him 

Bcalizng that there were valuable manuscripts to be had outside 

man u, the headquarters of the Rajaguru, he caused a search to be made, at his 

that distant outpost of Hindu culture and civilization, for 

Old MahabharaU manuscripts, and the find of the valuable Ms. the oldest of the 
a e manuscrii^s of our critical apparatus, is tlie unexpected and welcome fruit 
^ t e Rajaguru s exertions in the cause of Mahabharata research. Chily tliose who 
ow the difficulties in the w'ay of obtaining any manuscript from Nepal w*ill be 
appreciate fully the debi which the editor and the other members 
^ 6 Mahabharata Editorial Board, and beyond that the whole wwld of Indolo 

gists, owe to the Rajaguru. Sanskritisls have much to hope for from the dispa®>ion- 
a e efforts of this truly patriotic and cultured Rajaguru, who loses no opportunity 

^ P aang his immense learning and unbounded resources freely at the disposal of 

senous workers in the field of Sanskrit roseaich. 

£109} In connection with other help that has been received from cxtra-muial 
^la^ratois, I must put on record our s}:>ecial obligation to Pandit Vidhushekhara 
stri Bhattacharya of tlio Visvabharati, and to M. R. Ry. Rao f^iheb T. Samba- 
^urthi Rao Avl., B A., B. L., of the Saraswathi Mahal, Tanjore. Thc«it‘ gentU men 
aye been gexxi aiough to sui>piy ihe Institute, for many >ears past, with caro- 
^ y procured coliatiofis of manuscripts wiiidi are in their charge or which were 
indly procured by them, on loan, for the puipose, unselfishly «ii.>ervnsing the worii 
their collation centre, at great sacrifice of their time and labour To Professor 
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Rama Pisharoti, then Principjal of the Sanskrit College at Trippunittura in 
lin State, I am indebted for the collations of Malayalam manuscripts for the 
first two adhyayas of this parvan. 

My special thanks are due to the Managing Committees and Trustees of the 
following libraries and institutions for supplying me with the manuscripts required 
by nie and allowing me to retain them as long as necessary : the Adyar Library, 
the l^r^ Orimtal Institute, Benares Sanskrit College, Mysore Oriental Library' 
Shn Yadugm Yatiraj Math (Melkote, Mysore) and tlie India Office (London) 

mention as the only European library I know, which 
^ds out freely Its Indian manuscripts, on loan, back to India, for the use of In- 

SirKuma; it H sent to me by my kind friends Professor 

Sushil Kumar Dfc, Head of the Department of Sanskrit and Bengali Dacca Uni- 

Bhacavaddatta of the Dayananda Anglo-VeW College 
Lahore, to whom I wish to thank for this kind help. I am obliged also to Sardar 
Kibe of Indore for the loan of a Nilakantha manuscript. The Chief of Idappalli 

prietor"'ortheTr’ PiSHARAM, all of Cochin, as also the Pro- 

E mLs hlv 7 ! Avapapparambu Mana. 

Naren Mana, have put me under heavy dDligation by sending me freely Malayalam 

manuscripts m their possession, for collation, at a time when it was rather dffiicult 
for me to secure any Malayalam manuscripts at all. 

I desire further to express my gratefulness to various scholars who have fol- 
lowed the publication of the fascicules of this volume with keen interest, periodi¬ 
cally publishing reviews of them in the Journals of different learned SocieUes re¬ 
views ej^ressive of their interest and appreciation ; to wit. Professors Ban^i, 
bASTRi, Barnett, Beluini-Filippi, Charpentier. S. K. De. Edcerton, R. Pick, 
Jayaswal, Kdnow, Krishnaswami Aiyangar, Lesny, Kalidas Nag. Weller’ 
Winternitz and other.s. These kind reviewers have adopted uniformly a most 
courteous and sympathetic teme in their reviews. Their sympathy and courtesy 
have always reminded me of those classic lines of Bhartrhari : 
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I must next record my thanks for the ungrudging assistance I have uniformly 
received from the members of the permanent staff of the Mahabharata Department 
of the Institute. Mr, S. N. Tadpatrikar, M.A., Supervisor of Collations, was 
always by my side, helping me with useful suggestions, when I constituted the text 
of the Adi. Mr Tawatrikar has been associated with the work, in various capa^ 
cities, since 1919. He has assisted my predecessor, the late Mr. Utgikar, in pre¬ 
paring the Tentative Edition of the Viratparvan and seeing it through the press. 
The compiling of the critical notes (printed at the foot of the page) was entrusted 
by me to Messrs. B. G. Bhidb and D. V. £110} Naravanb. For the conscientious 
manner m which these two gentlemen have discharged their duty, I feel greatly 
obliged, since it is a most tedious and trying piece of work to collect the variant 
readings from the different collation slieets, and to arrange, in a prescribed form, 
according to alringent rules of sequence and enunciation, that ponderous mass of 
variants w’hich is and will remain the unique feature and abiding achievement of this 
edition. The Sarada codex was collated by the Head Shastri of the Mahabharata 
Department, Shankar Shastri Bhilavadik.\k. ilic comparative paucity of printing 
mistakes in this volume is largely due to the vigilence and amsdentiousnessi of the 
Cx)llator and Reader, K. V. Krishnajnurii Sharma, Sastri, of Erode (South India). 
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Photo taken on the occasion of an At Home given by Dr. V. S. Sukthankar 
on 4th August 1937, after completing 12 years of work as General Editor. 
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—.*iese and other members of my staff have uniformly worked with exemplary zeal 
and untiring patience, to make a success of this edition, and I gladly take the op- 

IX)rtunity of putting on record their loyal help and willing co-operation. 


It is but right that I should also mention here that the Manager and the ex¬ 
pert compositors ofi the renowned Niranaya Sagar Press have! rendered ungrudging¬ 
ly every assistance in carrying out the typographical arrangements which appeared 
to me best suited for the purpose of the wodc, meeting requirements that would 
have tried the patience and exhausted the resources of any other press in India. 


Last but not least, I must express my profound gratitude to my revered Guru 
Geheimer Regierungsrat Professor Dr, Heinrich Luders of the University of Berlin. 
What little merit tliere may be in the present work is due wholly to that excellent 
though somewhat rigorous and exacting training in philological methods which I 
had the benefit of receiving at his hands in the Indogermanisches Seminar, as a 
student in the University of Berlin. It is my firm conviction that tliere is no living 
scholar who has a deeper insight into the histor>" of the Indian epic and the compli¬ 
cacies of its tradition than Geheimrat Luders. It w^as, therefore, an unlucky day 
in the annals of Maliabharata studies when, for lack of sympathetic co-operation 
and adequate financial support, he must have been compelled to abandon his epic 
studies, and our Great Epic lost the benefit of redaction at the hands of one of the 
greatest living philologists. His early Mahabharata studies, Ueber die Grantharecen- 
sion, ;Die Sage van R^yas^nga and the Druckprohe have been to me like* beacon 
lights in the perilous navigation of the Mahabharata^ Ocean. May this work be to 
him a small recompense for the great trouble he has taken to initiate me in the 
mysteries of textual criticism ! 


August, 1933, 


Y. S. SUKTHANKAR 
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INTRODUCTION^ 

* THE CRITICAL APPARATUS 

LIST OF MANUSCRIPTS FORMING THE CRITICAL APPARATUS 

The manuscripts utilized for this edition of the Aranyakai>arvan are as 
follows : 

I. N (orthern) Rec^sion. 

(a) North-western Gremp (v). 

^rada (or Kasniiri) Version (iS). 

= Poona, Bombay Govt. Collectiofn (deposited at the BORI), No. 159 of 
1875-76. (The Sarada Codex.) 

Devanagaii transcripts of the Sarada (or Ka^miri) Version (K). 

Kj^ = Poona, Bombay Gojvt. Collection (deposited at the BORI), No. 471 of 
Visrambag I. , 

K 2 = Poona, BORI, Albh. CoUection, No. 15 ( = Insatute\s Collection, 

No. 246). Dated V. Sam, 1828 and Saka 1693’ (ca. a.d. ,1772). 

Kg = Poona, Bombay Govt. Collccti(±ii (deposited at the BORI), No. 184 of 
1891-95. 

= Poona, Bombay Govt. Collection (deposited at the BORI), No. 57 of 
, 1882-83^ 

{b) Central Croup (y). 

Bengali Version (B). 

Bj = Dacca, University Library, Na 495. Dated Saka 1393 (ca. A.D. 1471). 
B„ = Santiniketan, Visvabharati Library, No. 781. Dated Saka 1183 (ca. A.D. 
1261). 

Bg = Dacca, University Libraiy, No. 601. Dated Saka 1678 (ca. a d. 1756). 

== Dacca, University Library, No. 728 B. Dated Saka 1739 (ca. a.d. 1817). 

Devanagari Versions other than K (D). 

Devanagari Version of Caturbhujamlsra (Dc). 

DCjPoona, Bombay Govt,. Collection (deposited at the BORI), No. 32 of 
A 1879-80. 

Dc^ = London, India Ofhcc Libraiy^ No. 3170 (1908). Date A.D. 1765 (?). 

Devanagan Version of Nllakantha {Dn). 

Dnj'= Indore, Private Property of Sardar M. V. Kibe of Indoie. Dated V. 

Sam. 1839 (ca, a.d. 1783). 

I>ii^ =. Poona, Bombay Govt. O’llection (deposited at the BORI), Ncx .-36 of 
4895-1902. _ _ . 

DPj = Poona, Bombay (kwt. Collection (departed at the BORI), i o. . o 
Visranilwg I. 

Devanagari Composite Version. xt -f 

D^ = Poona, Bombay Govt. Collection (deposited at tlie BORI), No. 2b. ot 

Vlsrambag II. 
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ARANYAKAPARVAN 

£2} I >2 = Poona, Bombay Govt. Collection (deposited at the BORI), No. 229 
of 1895-1902. Dated V. Sam .1795 (ca. aj). 1739). 

D 3 = Poona, Bombay Govt. ColleM:tion (deposited at the BORI), No. 168 of 
1887-91. pat^ in year 1677, probably V. Samvat (then = a.d. 1620). 
D 4 '=Baroda, Oriental Institute Library, No. 767. Dated V. Saiii. 1655 (ca. 
A.D. 1599). 

Dg = Pudukottah, State Library MS. (without number). Dated V. Sam. .1712 
(ca. A.D. 1656). 

Dg = Madras, Adyar Library, No. 36 G. 15. 



II. S(outhem) Recension. 


Telugu Version (T). 

Tj = Laho^rc, D. A. V. College Library, No. 3908. 

Tg ^Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. 11809. 

Granlha Version (G). 

Gi = Melkote, Yadugiri Yatiraj Math Library MS. (without number). 

Gg = Poona, BORI, Mbh. Collection, No. 53 (— Institute’s Collection, No. 266). 

= Tanjore, Sarasw'athi Mahal Library, No. 11839. 

G 4 = Pudukottah State Library, No. 322. 

Malayalam Version (M). 

M^ = MS. (without number) belonging to Ponnokkottu Mana Nambudiripad, 
Alwaye, Travancore. 

M 2 = Malabar, Poomulli Mana Library, No. 299. 


DETAILED ACCOUNT OF THE MANUSCRIPTS 

Si 

(The’ iSarada Codex.) 

Poona, Bombay Government Collection (deposited at the BORI), No. 159 of 
1875-76. Total number of folios, for this parvan, 192 (some frayed and patched 
at ends), with about 24 lines to a page. Size 12'’ X19". Clear ^lada characters. 
Birchbark (bhurjapatra). 

The codfex, which is unfortunately incomplete and fragmentary, must 
have originally contained at least the first three parvans (Adi, Sabha, and 
Aranya or Aranyaka), writte'n, as far as one can judge, by the same hand. 
The fijctant portion contains the Sabha in its entirety, but only fragments of 
the otlrer two parvans, the beginning of Adi and the end of Aranyaka being 
lost. The text of Araiiyaka begins on fol. 211a, line 1 ; and ends, or rather 
breaks off. at tlie end.of a folio marked 194b (sic). The numbering of thd 
pages is most orratic. There are in all 192 folios pertaining to this parvan. The 
fragment breaks off in the middle of our 3. 253. 18"^, ending with the words : 

The margins are mostly clean, and corrections are few and 
far between. Erasures have been made in a few places with green pigment. 
{3} In good many places (e.g., folios numbered 156a, 185b, '186a, 193b, 
194a, elfcc.) the scribe has written dots to denote portions of the text which 
were either lost or illegible to him : sign of a ccwiscientious copyist. On 
fol. 220a, some staiazas which had been omitted (? hapl.) in the text have 
been written on the margin {sec. w.), in a different and inferior ink. The top 
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_ of the four folios numbered 89-92 are broken off and lost, involving a 

loss of from 5 to 8 top lines on each page. The names of sub-parvans have 
been sporadically mentioned. The manuscript has been fully described at 
p. X of the Prolegomena to Adiparvan (q. v.) 




K. 


Poona, Bombay Government Collection (deposited at the BORI), Visramhag 
I, No. 471, Folios 486 (numbered 55-540; first 54 folios missing), with about 10 
lines toi a page. Size 12i" X 5i''- Devanagari characters. Thin glazed superior 
Indian paper. 

First 54 folios are lost; fol. 55 begins with 3. 32. 4“ Number 237 is 
given to two consecutive folios, but the second folio thus marked is su 
sequently corrected (sec. ni.) to 238. 1 he missing portion of the text at e 
end of the first of the two folios marked as 237 is written out in small letters 
(? sec. itu) at the bottom of the page. Fol. 485 is written only on one side; 

and at the end of this folio is the remark 3i& U ^ 

contents of this folio (485). have been copied out again sec. m. (on a separa e 
sheet of modem paper with watermarks), including the final remark 3^1^ 
.. II ^ II with the addition, | 

which shows that the copyist of this sheet was some Gujarati scribe. Th. 
handwriting of the original, which is Kashmirian in style is not quite undom • 
some folios show very thick, black, broad upright characters, while others are 
appreciably thinner and somewhat slanting. Frequently in the colophons, an 
the references to speakers, only alternate letters are written, blanks being eft 
to be filled with red ink, which,, however, has not been done. ere o s, 

without vertical lines, maik the right and left margins of folios. The ink used 
is jet black and of a superior quality. The sub-ixirvan names are generally 
mentioned. 


K, 


Poona BORI Mbh. Collection No. 15 ( = InsUtute’s Collection, Na 246). 
Folios 300,’ with about 14 lines to a page. Size 13r X 6 |'/. 

Dated V. ^hvat 1828 and Saka 1693 (ca. a.d. 1772). Grey Indian paper. 

This manuscript is dtscribc>cr as D, at p. vii of the Introduction to the 
Udyogapaivan. for which parv-an it was first used. Tlie nanu: of the scribe, 
which comes after the date (year) at the end of this parvan. appears as : 

»1t 1 Udyogaparvan, the scribes name is given as Kas 

miriya SadaiSa.’ Very incorrect, containing numc.rous little errors of sibl ¬ 
ing, such as writing 51 for ?r. Adliyaya colophons and mai gins aa mar c 
with red pigment, corrections with yellow pigment. Margmal (wrtical) line^ 
of pages are in black and red, separated by a thick yellow line le nranu 
script is almost without any marks of ixmctuation. The (im(!as wore proba.)ly 
to be marked wiUr red ink, but the (4} revision was never actually earned 
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out. It may be noted that this is a parvan from an almost complete manus- 


%L 


cript of the* Mahabharata written by one hand, and as such important 


K3 

Poona, Bombay Government Colledion (deposited at the BORI), No. 184 of 
1891-95. Folios 285, with about 17 lines to) a page. Size 10^-" X 5^". Devanagari 
characters. Indian paper. 

Total number of folios is 294, of which fol. 270, 272-279 are missing. Fol. 
152a has only six lines of writing, the greater part of the folio being left 
blank, and the writing continued on the reverse, without any loss of text. In 
the references to speaker the word (resp. ) is generally omitted ; 
the name of the' speaker to be generally given in some abbreviated form like 
314 , The manuscript seems to be fairly old. The edges, especially 

of the last folios, are brittle and worn. Characters are short and broad, re¬ 
presenting an old style of writing in. Writing is incorrect on the whole. 
There are occasional corrections in margin {sec. m.). Adhyaya colophons 
and names of speakers are generally coloured with red pigment. The manus¬ 
cript mentions sub-parvans as a rule. It dods not distinguish between ^ and 
^. both are again often confused witli 

K, 

Poona, Bombay Government Collection (deposited at the BORI), No. 57 of 
,1882-83. Folios! ^70 (numbered 52-421), with about 10 lines to a page. Size 
12J X5i''* Devanagari diaracters. Old Indian paper. 

First 51 folios are lost; fol. 52 begins with 3. 36. 1". The hand-writing 
of the manuscript, though it seems to be of one scribe, is not uniform. For 
some portion we have large round letters with flourishes, while for others 
the characters are thin and upright. Pr§thamatras are almost invariably 
used. Marginal notes, especially variants, are written {sec. m.) with the 
clear re'mark that it is a pdtha; there are explanatory notes also, written on 
the margins. Colophons, references to speakers, and sloka endings .(the 
latter sporadically) are marked with red pigment.—^The manuscript breaks 
off at the last folio (421), where it ends with the colophon of the last adhyaya 
of thy parvan. There is no phalahuii, nor the list of contents, which we 
often find at the end of Mahabharata manuscripts. 


Dacca, Uoiversity Library, No. 495. Folios 1-323, and 325. Bengali characters. 
Dated Saka 1393 (ca a.p. 1471). Paper. Slightly damaged. 

The manuscript contains two correction slips, one between fol. 163 and 
164, and anothet between fol. 247 and 24&.-^oUai€^ at the Visvabharati. 

Sautiniketan, Viat^abharali Library, No. 781. Folios 264. Size 20" X 4J". 
Bengali characters. Dated Saka 1183 (ca. a.d. 1261). Papcr—Cc^^/tf/f^/ at the Vis¬ 
vabharati, 
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£5} The manuscript is written in one running hand, and has marginal 
corrections. It is described as '‘looking very old'', and being extremely fra¬ 
gile. It was collated in 1931. With lapse of years its condition is said to 
have become steadily worse . — Collated at the Visvabharatu 


Ba 

Dacca, University Library, No. 601. Folios 326 (fol. 141 wrongly, numbered 
^ 142 and llie mistake continued up to fol. 240; fol. 241 wrongly numbered as 231, 
and the mistake continued upto the end; fol. 227 duplicated). Bengali characters. 
Dated Saka 1678 (ca. a.d. 1756). Papoi.—Collated at the Visvabharali. . 


Dacca, University Library, No. 728 B. Folios 280 (fol. 185 wrongly num¬ 
bered as 285, and 214 as 215). Bengali characters. Dated Saka 1739 (ca. A.D. 
1817). Paper .—Collated at the Visvabharali. 

Dci 

Poona, Bombay Government Collection (deposited at the BORI), No. 32 of A 
1879-80. Folios 506, with about lines to a page. Size 13?" X 6". Devanagari 
characters. Indian paf)er. 

Text with commentary of Caturbhujamisra entitled Vdkyadlpikd. The 
handwriting is not uniform : it begins with a longish upright style, which 
gradually becomes slanting towards right, up to fol. 164 ; fol. 165 begins with 
a broad, short, round, broken styl^ up to folio 265 ; from the next fol. (266), 
the style of writing again becomes long, slanting and thin ; and towards the 
end the lettering becomes a little thick and bold. Right and left margins are 
marked by double lines in red, and stops in the text and the commentary, are 
also marked by double daijdas in red. The lower borders of folios of this 
manuscript are a little soiled by damp. 


Dcj 


London, India Ofhee Library, No. 3170 (1908). Folios 502, with about 10-14 
lines to a page. Size 151" X 6i". I>ev'anagari characters. Date of writing a.d. 
1765 (?). Indian paper. 

Text with commentary of Caturbhujamisra, entitled Vakyadipikd. 1765 
is the date given by Eggeling in the India Office Catalogue (1899), though 
the manuscript itself appears to be undated. 


Dni 

Manuscript belonging to Sardar M. Kibe of Indore, on loan at the Insti¬ 
tute, Folios 523, with about 11 lines to a page. Size 16" X 6". DevaiiSgari cha¬ 
racters. Dated V. S«divat 1839 (ca. a.d. 1783). Tliick Indian pa|x.T. 

£6} Text with the commentary of Nilakantha, called Bhdratobhdvadipa, 
The date of writing this parvan is noted on the back-cover as ; d’o 

The first part of this manuscript is described as Dnj, at p. xvi of the 
Prolegomena to the Adipaiwan, and the details of that description apply to 
this parv^an also. 
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Poona, Bombay Government Collection (deposited at the BORI), No. 236 of 
1895-1902. Folios 768, with about 9 lines to a page. Size 15i" X 7". Devana^ 
gan characters. Thick Indian paper. 


Text with the commentary of Nilakaiitha, called the Bharatahhdvadlpa. 
The manuscript is written in a uniformly neat upright handwriting. Right and 
left margins are marked by two double lines in red. Double da|i.rdas in red 
are used on some folios to mark the stops in the text as well as in the com¬ 
mentary. Adhyaya colophons in both the text and the commentary are also 
in red ink. On some pages, continuations are written on the right side along 
the marginal red lines. 


Dn3 

Poona, Bombay Government Collection (deposited at the BORI), Visrambag I, 
No. 496, Folios 626, with about 12 lines to a page. Size 16" X 6i". Devanagari 
cliaracters. Indian pax>er. 

Text with the commentary of Nilakantha, called the BlidrataMidvadipa. 
The? manuscript has its right and left margins marked with close double lines 
in red as usual. The first tliree folios and the last folio have an illuminated 
border with floral designs. The writing, though incorrect, is bold and upright. 
Numerous corrections are made in the text by using yellow pigment. Fol. 401- 
439 are written with ink of a faint black colour. Subsequent portion is written 
in a shaky style, with short and round letters. There are also marginal cor¬ 
rections, entered sec, m., throughout the manuscript. Adhyaya colophons are 
marked with red pigment. The last colophon in the commentary is left in¬ 
complete, and the last but one fol. (625) breaks off with : 
first 41oka of the Virafa too, is left incomplete, while the‘ last folio is num¬ 
bered 626 in one (right bottom) corner and 627 in the other (left top) cor¬ 
ner. The usual table of contents is also wanting. All this suggests that the 
actual fol. 626 is lost. 


D, 

Poona, Bombay CkH^emment Collection (deposited at the BORI), Visrambag II, 
No 269. Folios 225, with about 16 lines to a page. Size 18" X 6}". Devanagari 
characters. Old Indian unglazed paper. 

A few folios of this manuscript are missing. This manuscript was writ¬ 
ten by the same scribe who wrote manuscript No. 266 of Visrambag II, 
which is described as Dj 4 at pp. xx of the Prolegoi^ienc to the Adiparvan. Most 
folios of this manuscript have a soiled appearance, while the last (225) reveals 
at its top left comer signs of burning by [7} fire; some folios are partly 
damaged. The manuscript is carefully written in a perfectly uniform style 
and the characters are short and round. The name is written at 

the lower right margin above the folio number. The corrections in the text 
are made by deleting the original incorrect reading with yellow pigment and 
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putting in the correct one* in black ink. Acihyaya colophons, and references 
to speakers are marked With ’red pigment. ‘ 


D, 

Poona, Bombay Government Collection (deporiied at the BORI), No. 229 of 
. 1895-1902. Folios 2S‘4, with about 15 lines to a page. Size 14|" X 6f”. Devanagari 
characters. Dated V. Saihvat 1795 (ca. a.d. 1739) Old Indian paper. 

This manuscript, which contains the fir^ three parvans, is the same as 
manuscript Kq of the Adiparvan, described at p. xi of the Frolegomota, The 
date of the manuscript is recorded at the end of the Aranyakaparvan. The 
manuscript is very corrupt and full of spelling mistakes. It frequently writes 
sr for ^ and sometimes ^ for in other words, it confuses ^ and 
It likewise confuses ^ and The date is given as : qcf 

(read 

D3 

Poona, Bombay Government Collection (deposited at the BORI), No. 168 of 
1887-91. Folios 240, with about 11 lines to a page. Size 13}" X 5". De\'aiiagari 
characters. Dated in year 1677, probably V. Saihv^at (then - 1620 Ajo.). Old 
Indian paper. 

An old and valuable but fragmentary manuscript with many folios miss¬ 
ing, some of which havd been subsequently replaced, being written sec. m. 
Many of the' folios are badly mutilated, carelessly copied and full of scribe’s 
mistakes. The last preserv^ed folio but one is numbered 372 and breaks off 
with our 3*2718. 10®^; while the last folio, which has its borders worn away and 
pasted on to another sheet of paper, has the last three Slokas of the parvan, 
and the final colophon but no contents or phalasnUi. The date is given as : 

vsvs 31 ^^. The specification of the era is 

lost on a missing portion of the folio, but it is probably the Vikrama era 
(Caitradi). In that case it would, corresix>nd to Thursday, tiie 28tli September 
1620 A.D. The edges of some folios are coloured yellcw ; while for margins 
there are four close lines in black, on tlie right and left. Handwriting is un- 
^en and there are many corrections^. Single or double dandas are used to 
mark the? stops. There are corrections entered sec. m. on the margins and at 
some places in the text also by using yellow pigment. Colophons and refe¬ 
rences to speakers are marked by red pigment in many places. The scribe 
writes ^ for and makes little distinction between ^ and as also 
between q andq, 

Baroda, Oriental Institute Library, No. 767. Folios 437, with about 11 lines 
to a page. Size 12" X 4i''. Devanagari characters. Dated V. S.uhvat 1655 (ca. 
a.d. 1599). Old Indian paper. 

{8} The chaiacters arc ^ort and round, which later become thin and 
upright. Margins are raarlved hy three dose lines in led ; some images have 
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black lines; while double daii^as, which mark the stops in the text, as also 
adhyaya colophons and references to speakers are marked by red pigment. 
There are no marginal corrections, and blanks are left in. the text where the 
scribe could not read the exemplar correctly or the exemplar was defective. The 
following statement containing the date and some other details comes after 
the last colophon ; ^ ^ mi vs 1 

3^ at (sic) Sara I altt ^ragtt^ ii H^at^ra ara 

aiCT II aaia ii Then follows sec. m.: || 

^5aaWMA(iaaat^ sara'a^iaia^aswi't ^staiia a^aicara 3¥iafasrr* 

aiaiait ail aai li 3ra% afi i 




Do 

Pudukottah, State Library Manuscript (without number). Folios 334, witli 
about 10 lines to a page. Size 14f' X Si". Devanagari characters. Dated V. 
Sariivat 1712 (ca. a.d. 1656). Indian paper. 

Many of the folios are coloured yellow on both the sides; margins are 
marked to the right and left, by two black lines witli one red line in the mid¬ 
dle. Double dai^das in red ink are used to mark stops in the text. There 
are a few marginal corrections, added sec. m. Those in the body of the text are 
made by using yellow pigment. The characters are uniformly longish and 
upright. The date is given at the end as : \\ BTR;ucfq^ II. 

Nd name of the scribe or place of writing is mentioned. 


Madras, Adyar Library, No. 36 G. 15. Folios 303 (including a sodhapatra 
bearing number 199), with about 12 lines to a page. Size 54"' Xiaj". Devana- 
gari characters. Old Indian paper. 

Style of handwriting is upright and narrow. Double dajjdas in red ink 
are used to indicate stops. Margins have, in places, additional stanzas, glos¬ 
ses etc. added sec. m. Many pages are coloured yellow ; the right and left mar> 
gins are marked by fine double lines in black, the intervening space being co¬ 
loured red. The manuscript has a very old appearance, with worn and fray¬ 
ed folios.—A separate additional folio, numbered 199, written {sec. m.?) on 
both sides is insert«l as* a 6odhapatra after fol. 199 with the remark : 

T, 

Lahore, D. A. V. Q)llege Libraiy', No. 3908. Folios 144, with about 13 lines 
to a page. Size 18F' ^ LJ". Telugu characters. Palm-leuf. 

Incomplete, breaking off at 3. 297. 


Tanjorc, Saraswathi Maiial Library, No. 11809. Folios 116 (nurrU^ied 248- 
393), witli about 12 lines toi a page. Size 29i” X 2[". Telugu characters. Palm- 
leaf. 
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C9} This manuscript contains the first five parvans and is the same as 
T 3 of the Adiparvan. It is written in small clear letters of good style. The 
nianuscript bears no date, but it appears to be old .—Collated at Toftjore. 


Gi 

Melkote, Yadugiri Yatiraj Math Library Manuscript (without number). Folios 
130 (numbered 165-294), with about 15-21 lines to a page. Size 18J" If'^ Grantha 
characters. Palm-leaf. 

The manuscript contains the first four parvans and a part of tlie fifth. 


' ‘ G2 

Poona, BORI, Mbh. Collection, No. 53 (= Institute’s Collection, No, 266). 
Folios 216 (two of w'hich, namely 117 and 125, are missing), with about 12-14 
lines to a page. Size 15i" ^ 2Ji". Grantha diaractersi. Palm-leaf. 

The manuscript contains parvans three and four. It belongs to the Insti¬ 
tute and was purchased a few years ago from a South-Indian manuscript col¬ 
lector, the late Mr. Rangaswamy Aiyangar of the Oriental Library, Mysore. 
It is in a very good state of preservation, only one folio (149) being broken. 
The manuscript is undated, but it does not appear to be very old. The mar¬ 
gins are clean; but there are a few interlinear corrections. 


G3 

Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Libraiy, No. 11839. Folios 277 (numbered 75-35.1), 
with about 9 lines to a page. Size 21" X 14 Grantha characters. PaJm-lcaf. 

The manuscrif^, which contains parvans two and three, seems to be old. 
At fol. 75, the Sabliaparvan ends and the Araj:iyakaparvan begins thereafter 
immediately. After the end of the Arai)yaka, about five ^lokas from the 
Virata are written on the last folio (351), which indicates that the? manus- 
ript originally contained some more parvans .—Collated at Ternjore. 

G, 

Pudukottah, State Library, No. 322. Folios 168, with about 10-14 lines to a 
page. Size 19" X 2i". Grantha characters. Palm-leaf.—The manuscript contains 
part^ans Nos. 3 and 14-18. 

M, 

Travaheore, Alwaye. FiV>m the private Library of Ponnokottu Mana. Folios 
3(X), with 8 or 9 lines to a page. Size 17i" X 2". Malayalam characters. Palm-leaf. 

The leaves have been cut regularly and are of uniform size. The' manu- 
script IS undated and is probably not very old. It is in a state of good pre¬ 
servation, having a fresh and clean appearanct. The margins are clean. No 
corrections are noticeable. 


U2 

Malabar, PoomuUi Mana Library, No. 299. Folios 259, with about 9 lines tq a 
page. Size 21i" X If". Malayalam diaracters. Palm-Ii'af, 

{ 10 } The numbering of the folios lx*gins with Uie second folio, the first 
being marked and not counted. The manuscript has an oldish appear¬ 
ance. The leaves are uneven and discoloured in places. The edges are 
10-A 
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considerably worn and uneven ; the central holes are enlarged, apparently, 
from constant use ; one corner of th^ last folio (numbered 258) is broken off • 
and part of text is lost. The margins are clean : corrections, which are 
interlinear, are few and far between. 


MANUSCRIPTS NOT INCLUDED IN THE CRITICAL APPARATUS 

Besides the twenty-eight manuscripts detailed above, the following two 
manuscripts were also e^xamined by me, which deserve notice. 

1. Calcutta, Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal Collection, No. 33,12 (4065). 
Folios 166; size 13" X 10". Sarada diaracters. Dated Saka 1630 (ca. a.d. 1708). 
Ka^ri paper. 

2. Bombay Brandi of the Royal Asiatic Sodety's Collection, No. ^986 (= 
B.D. 245). Folios 235, with about 15 lines to a page; size 14F'* ^ O 5 ". 'Old Deva- 
nagari characters. Dated! Sarhvat 1573 (ca. u\.D. 1516). Indi^'paper. Jlhishated, 

The dated Sarada manuscript belonging fo the. Royal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal is a very fragmentary and fragile manuscript, in an extremely delapi- 
dated condition. The custodians of the manuscript would not part with it 
for collation at the Institute, but allowed it to be collated and photographed 
on the premises of tlie Society. The difficulty in the way of collating—as of 
photographing—it, was that many of the folios wete stuck together and could 
be separated only at the risk of damaging the writing. A partial study of the 
manuscript showed that the basic text is probably Kasmiri, but it is contami¬ 
nated deeply from the Mid-Indian versions (Bengali-Devanagari). The ma¬ 
nuscript is briefly described in Haraprasada Shastri’s Descriptive Catalogue, 
Vol. 5, at p. 106. A facsimile of a page from this manuscript, containing 
the text from 3. 242. 20^ to 243. 15^ is given at the? end of Volume 4 of tliis 
edition. Note the bits of commentary wrongly inconx)rated, in lines 

9-10, and in lines 12-13. 


The other manuscript, which belongs to the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, is, on the other hand, an extremely valuable old manuscript, 
dated in V. Sarhvat 1573 (= a.d. 1516). It would have been fully collated 
and used for our edition, Ixit for the circumstance that it is also very frag¬ 
mentary, nearly one-third of the number of folios being, unfortunately, irre¬ 
coverably lost. The original manuscript was written at Yoginipura (modem 
Delhi ) during the reign of Sulitra^i Sikandara who appears to be the 
famous Sikandar Sliah Lodi, Sultan of Delhi, for Bhanudasa Chaudhari—a 
resident of Kacchauva (a “ water-fortress ”, jaladurga),^ The manuscript was 
constantly £11} amsulted by me in cast- of dcnibt tol see what help it could 
give. I have cited its evidence occasionally, in the “ Critical Notes ” at the 


1 This Kacchauva may perhaps be identified with the modcib Kachola ”, a 
town in Udaipur State. The Imperial Gazetteer (1886) states that in former limes 
the town, which :^loc>id on the western bank of a large lake, must have been a place 
of s«r^me importanre ; for all around, the gmuhd is strewn with fragments of extremely 
fine sc.ulplniv, and half way up the hill the mins of a temple are visible. 
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end of this Book, on important matters. I append here in full the somewhat 
lengthy post-colophon statement, which is not without interest. The copyist 
was probably a Jaina. Here follows tliel statement: 


11 II II ^ ^ II OT ^ ^ « II ' 5^; 

ii ii u ii 

^r:i I ^ §3^ =^r«Rl m I (0 

*I5WRcT l fefei l ( sign ) 

( sign) I ¥I^(%f^T II II 3»T ^ <1 <1 I 

trg ^ g^ 5 : ii n I ( read <&(^) 1^ ' 

d ^3 §J? ftswi ( read'’'>Tl) i ^ gf^ 7133 II I' " ^ " " 

The manuscript is briefly described in H. D. Velankar’s Descriptive 
Catalogue of the Society’s manuscripts, Vol. 2, p. 292. 


TESTIMONIA 

The tcstimonia of the Arapyaka consist of ancient commentaries and 
epitomes, of which there are not very many in the case of this parvan. 

Devabodha’s commentary on the Arapyaka has unfortunately been lost, 
or at least has not been recovered so far. The same is true of the Javanese 
version. This parvan thus unfortunately lacks two of the oldest and the 
most important—of the teslimonia of the Mahabharata,—works which have 
rendered yeoman service in some of the parvans already edited. 

As regards other works of that nature, tliere is, as far as I know, extant 
at least one complete manuscript of the commentary of ArjunamiSra on the 
Arapyaka. It belongs to the Government Sanskrit College Collection in Cal¬ 
cutta (No. 310); cf. Cata^gue, Vol. 4, p. 190. There are also incomplete 
copies of the commentary in the Sanskrit College at Benares (MSS. No. 2279 ; 
and p 16q 34). I had the usd of a rough copy of the Calcutta Sanskrit 
College manuscript mentiaied above, which was kindly supplied to me, at my 
request, by the Principal of the College. The copy was however found to be 
full of clerical errors and was not ecactly suitable for collation. It was there¬ 
fore used by me merely for occasional consultation. The text used by Arjuna- 
misra is, as usual, of a superior type, and his commentary would repay care¬ 
ful study, if good manuscripts of the commentary could be obtained. A fa^ 
simile of the single eJstant page of a paper manuscript of what proved to be 
Arjunamisra’s commentary wi the Arapyakaparvan, written in Aarada cl^- 
ractera and' included by chance in the 6arada manuscript of this ^rv^an l^- 
longing to the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, forms the frontispiew of the 
second part of the Arapyakaparvan (Vol. 4). The passage commented on is 
3. 133. 20 to 134. 9- Note the consecutive numbering of the lines m tne n n 

margin. 
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Another useful testimonium of the Mahiabharata is tte Bhmatcmanjart 
of Ksemendra. Ksemendra summarizes the Araiuyaka in about 2000—to be 
precise 1964—stanzas, divided into the following 51 sections : 


112] ( 1 ) ; ( 2 ) ; ( 3 ) ; ( 4 ) ^5IFT; ( 5 ) 

( 6 ) ; ( 7 ) %0?l; ( 8 ) ; ( 9 ) ; 

(10) (11) (l2) (13) erpi^; (14) 

; (16) ; (i7) ; (18) 

5(19]) ; ( 20 ) SfSiqqJlq; ( 21) ; ( 22 ) igq^lTOUPIfl; 

(23) g55s:iftOT; (24) 5T3ig^; (iiS) JriniRg;^!; (26) (27) 

; (28) ; (29) SflSTiR; (30) ; (31) 

qreqR; (32)?J?^1?II^^4^; ( 33 ) ; (34) ( sic); (35) 

»Tf^TO:; (36) (37) ^^ytW-lR; (38) gj^iTl^qiWJT; (39) 

q^dtqi^qR; (40) anf^H; (41) frq^ti??mrtiraqT^; (42) (43) 

(44) «rr#0^^1|r; (45) (46) (47) 

^qf^5W(^5 (48) ^nrlqiw^; (49) ; (50) ; (51) strSizi. 

From this list of contents, it can be seen that almost all the stories and 
episodes which we now find in our text of the Araiiyaka were there already in 
K^emcndra’s time (ca. 1050 a.d.). The parvan must therefore have had then 
the same general form and appearance as now. More significant is the fact 
that all important passages—without exception—that are lacking in our manus¬ 
cripts of the Kasmiri version are likewise missing in the Manjarl. This fact 
alone cannot prove that these passages were lacking in the Ka’§mlri version of 
the eleventh century. Some or even all of them could have been omitted by 
a poet who was making an epitome of an extensive work like the Araiiyaka- 
parvan : he would be within his rights in doing so. But the Manjarl does not 
omit any important episode or passage which is not omitted at the same time 
in the KasmJrl version of the Great Epic. Consequently, unless the version of 
the Arapyakaparvan used by Ksemendra was nearly indentical with our 
Kasnurl version, the coincidence that our Ka§miri manuscripts omit just 
those passages which K§emendra had considered not worth including in his 
epitome, and no other , would be extremely curious, if not miraculous. It 
seems accordingly most probable that tlie episodes w’hich are not found in 
K^enrtfindra's Maiijari were already lacking in the Kazmin version of the Maha- 
bharafta in the eleventh century, I think, therefore, that with the help of this 
testimonium, we can establish for the omissions of the Kasnun version an anti¬ 
quity much higher than that vouchsafed solely by the age of our manuscripts, 
w^hich are later by some centuries than the period' of the composition of Kj^- 
metidra’s Bhdratmvanjaru 

Noteworthy among such omissions of the Mahjart are the following three 

^ It is worth noting tliat our ^aradn Codex uniformly writes for our 
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igthy passages : (1) the Temptation of Arjuna by UrvaS (App. I, No. 6); 
(2) Karna’s Conquest of the World (App. 1^ No. 24); (3) the Visit of Dur- 
vasas to Yudhi§thira (App. I, No. 25). The first of these three interpola¬ 
tions has insinuated itself in the manuscripts of almost all versions and is now 
lacking only in some manuscripts of the Kasmiri version.^ The second among 
them is documented only by Devanagari manuscripts, excepting a few con¬ 
flated manuscripts of other versions ; consequently its claim' to be recognized 
as an authentic passage is not very substantial. Finally, the last passage in¬ 
troducing E>urvlasas into the story, a passage which is really restricted to the 
Nilakantha version, with the casual support of a few DevanSgarl and some 
conflated manuscripts, does not really come into question ; because its spurious 
character is very £13} evident and does not need an elobate proof 

The versions of the commentators Caturbhuja and Nilakaa.itha are des¬ 
cribed below under the Devanagari version. 


PEDIGREE OF THE ARANYAKAPARVAN VERSIONS 


Vyasa’s Bharata 
U r-Mahabharata 


A 


Sarada 

(S) 




r" 

Bengali 

(B) 


(Non-K) 

Hievanagari 

(D) 


Telugu Grantha 
(T) (G) 


Malayalam 

(M) 


1 See below, p. 160. 

^ With this story disappears ono of the very few episodes in the MahSbhSrata 
in which Sri Kf^a is represented as hearing from a distance, as it were by clair- 
audicnce or divine omnisdcncc, the prayers of his distressed dc^teea and as either 
C5oming instantly to their help in person or providing invisibly the means of their 
rescue or safety. The other episode T had in mind, which haa likewise pro^'ed to 
be an interpolation, is the well-known scene, in the SabhapaiV’an of the diaobin^ 
of Draupadi (Draupaefi-vae^ra-harana), when, according to the Vulgate version, 
Draupadi prays to Sri K|ip)a, who hears her prayer and comes itmning to her rescue, 
( 'fHlf l B. 2. 68. 45), and she is clothed a^in and 

again, miraculously, but presumably by the intervention and grace of Sri Kr§pa. 
They undoubtedly represent a later ptoae of Kf^na worship. 
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ARAI^YAKAPARVAN 

A CRITICAL SURVEY OF THE RECENSIONS AND THEIR 

VERSIONS 



general survey 


A description of the forest life of the P^davas constitutes the topic of the 
Third Book, the AraJiyaka—(Aranya—or Araijya—). parvan, commonly 
called (for short) the Vanaparvan, whose extent is between 11,(XK) and 12,000 
slokas (i.e. “ granthas ”). The actual incidents narrated, pertaining to the life- 
history of the heroes in this parvan, are indeed few and unimportant compar¬ 
ed to the' size of the book. The entire narrative has) been condensed by 
K§emendra in his BhardiDafnoyari into less than 2,000 stanzas, without omitting 
any of the “main incidents. The great extent of the parvan has been made 
up by the inclusion of episodes of tlie most diverse kind : stories of ancient 
kings, sages, and virtuous women ; description of places of pilgrimage {tirtha- 
ydtrd); discourses £14} on moral, ethical and philosophical topics, ancient 
gathas and anuvam^ stanzas. It was a fashion for some time to obelize this 
episodic matter as late interpolation. But that is a misguided view, originating 
with a certain type of critics who haVe exhibited a uniform lack of under¬ 
standing of the meaning of the Mahabharata and of the basic plan and aim 
of the creators of our great epic. The episodical material in the Mahabha¬ 
rata is, in general, not secondarily introduced ; it belongs to the original 
plan and serves a distinct purpose. As Pisani has pointed out in his paper 
on the '' Rise of the Mahabharata the bulk of didactic and episodic matter 
has been used to fill up the great “ temporal hiatuses in the narrative, viz, 
in the first place, the twelve years of exile in forest (Aranyaka),«9nd then the 
long interval between the end of the Bharata War aPd the last adventure of 
the Pandavas (^nti and Anu§asana). This distribution'*, remarks Pisani, 
“ to fill up temporal hiatuses has not only the scope of not disturbing the 
course of narration, but also that of helping the reader to pass over irrele¬ 
vant yearsf without striking against too strong a contrast between periods mil- 
nutely narrated and others rapidly surpassed. In a not different manner Ho¬ 
mer introduces often dialogues and episodic stories when, he must conceal the 
flowing of times without noteworthy events.''^ 

The episodic material is largely Puranic in character. Many of the Pu- 
ramc stories we find here narrated over again. Moreover, as the references 
given in the foot-notes to the text and the critical notes at the end of this 
Book (pp. 1091-1109) will show, there is considerable verbal agreement bet¬ 
ween the epic and Puralnic’versions of the stories. The Pur^as which show 
the closest contact and widest parallelism are the Skanda, Padma and Brah¬ 
ma. The entire story of Skanda Cadhy. 213-221), together with the passage 
containing the 108 names of the Sun (our adhy. 3, stanzas 18-28), recurs 


i A Volume of Eastern and Indian Studies presented to Prof, F. W. ThOtnas, 
etc, (1939), p. 170. 


I 
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almost verbatim in the Skanda Purina. The story of the Bhargava sage 
Cyavana and the princess Sukahya, the prose story of the Frog-girl, and a 
considerable portion of the Ramopakhyana are also to be met with in the 
Skanda, worded almost identically with the Mahabharata. The 108 names 
of the Sun recur befeides in the Brahma Pura{na, which, moreover, has a por¬ 
tion of the story of Markaj;;ideya in common with the Aranyakaparvan. Fur¬ 
thermore, sections of our tirthayatia are to be met with again in the Padma 
and Matsya. A Bengali manuscripf^ of the Padma Puraiia contains besides a 
version of the Ftsya^rnga legend. In all these cases, the parallelism of ver¬ 
bal expression of the epic and the Purdnic narratives is so complete and strik¬ 
ing, that the possibility of their having originated independently of each other 
is at once ruled out. Many stray stanzas from our parvan are found in the 
Kurma, Varaha, Vayu, Vi$riu„ Vi^ondharmottara, and in the Harivarhsa. 

Our recensions of the Puranas are admittedly of a yeiy late date!, and it 
is not to be expected that the Mahabliarata would have borrowed any of its 
material from our Puranas. The claim that the the Mahabharata owed certain 
geographical and cosmographical sections of the Bhi§maparvan to the Padma 
Purana, preferred by Luise Hilgenberg,^ £15} has been answered and liqui¬ 
dated by Rao Bahadur Professor Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, who has shown that 
in reality the converse of this proposition is true.^ This scholar has now 
shown from internal evidence that the Padma Pur^a must have written up 
its geographical section from the information supplied by the Mahabharata. 
Similarly, tlie question of relationship between our Pulastya TTrthayatra and a 
very similar episode in the Padma Purma has been discussed by my assistant, 
Mr. M. V. Vaidya, m.a., who has likewise sliown from intrinsic evidence that 
the Maliabharata passage is the source of the Padma Puraaia version."* 

It must, however, be admitted that although in most cases the compilers 
of our Puranas appear to have drawn their material from the Mahabharata, 
there may be—^indeed there must bo—a few cases in which both the Maha¬ 
bharata and the Puranas may have drawn independently upon a third com¬ 
mon source. We can also say this with regard to episodes like the Savitr! 
opisode, wliich likewise occurs in the Matsya Puraaia, where it is narrated in 
an entirely different manner from that in the epic, and where all traces of 


1 The Bodleian MS., Wilson mentioned by Luders in Die Sage von 

R^yaspiga.'’' Nachrichten vOn der Konigl GcselJ. der Wm. zu Gottingen, Phil, 
hist, kl., 1897, pp. 88, 94. 

2 Die Kpsmographische Episode im Mahabharata Uftd Padmapurdna ( - Btm- 

ner Orientalistische Studicn, Heft 4), Bonn 1934. _ ^ j 

» S. K. Belvalkar, “ The Cosmographical Episode in Mahabliarata and Pad- 
mapurana", A Volume of Eastern and Indimi Studies presented to Prof. F. li'. 
Thomas etc. (1939), pp. 19tf. 

* M. V. Vaidya, "'Flrtha-yatra in the Araiiyakaparvan and the Padma- 
pul'ana*^ .4 Volume of Studies in Indology presented to Prof, P. V, Kam etc. 
(1941), ’pp 530 ff. 
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mutuai relationship are absent or obliterated, except for two or three common 
stanzas and stray padas. 




The reference in our parvan to Vayu, (3, 189. 14), is 

worth considering in this connection. Nothing corresponding to the general 
contents of the passage where it occurs is to be found in the extant Vayu 
Purajia, as is remarked by Hopkins,^ or for the matter of that in any other 
Purana proclaimed by Vayu. There are, however, a few stanzas in the Vayu 
describing the dissolution of the world where verbal similarity with some 
stanzas of this passage! is pronounced, even though they are introduced in the 
Vayu in a different context. The Mahabharata, as mentioned in it (3. 189. 
14), draws upon a Pur^a of Vayu—and indeed, the topic narrated belongs 
properly to a Puf,^a in. its right, a Puraiia which is older than the extant 
Punkas and which must be presumed to be now irretrievably lost. The evi¬ 
dence for establishing a relationship between the extant Vayu and its old 
namesake to which tlie epic is indel>ted is lacking, barring these few stray 
stanzas. 


Our parvan also contains an epitome of the legend of Rama, son of Da§a- 
ratha, the hero of the Ramayaiia, which is known as Ramopakhyana (adhy. 
258-275) ; but in the Parvaslarhgraha this passage is called 
(1. 2. 126). Does this name imply any connection with' our “ Ramayana ” ? 
Jacobi has tried to show that the Ramopakhyana is indeed an epitome of 
the work commonly known as Valmiki's Ramayai;ia, a conclusion which has 
been confirmed by subsequent researchers.* 

This book, as already observed, is particularly rich in legends of ancient 
India. Among them are three worthy of special mention, viz., the Tale of 
Nala, thef IJ^a^rhga Legend and the Story of Savirtri which have been critical¬ 
ly edited here for the first time. The first of these, the Tale of Nala, has by 
way of translations into English, {16} French, German, Dutch, Italian and 
other European languages, passed into the great stream of world literature. 
The second, the R4ya^ga Legend, tliough not so well known, has yet a long 
and interesting history and shows many modulations and ramifications, as has 
been convincingly shown by Professor Heinrich Luders in his well-known 
monograph on tlie subject, “ Die Sage von R§ya^roga."' ^ The story of 
SavitrZ portraying woman in the role of the saviour of man, which represents 
the high-water mark of epic poetry, is in a class by itself, and deserves to be 
more widely known. It is to be hoped that this first critical editiem of the 
three of the most famous episodes of the Mahabliarata will evoke the interest 
of Indologists and encourage further study of tliem. 


1 The Great Epic oj India, p. 48 f. 

^ Cf. V. S. SUKTHANKAK, “ Epic Studies VIII in A Vvlume of Studies in 
Indoiogy preaenlcd to Prof. P. P. Kane etc. (1941), pp. 472 ff. 

3 Nachrichten von der Konigt, GesselK der Wiss. zu Gottingen, Phil-hist. KL, 
1897, pp. 87-135 ; see also ibid. 1901, pp. 28-56. 




The text of the Arahyakaparvan is, relatively speaking, remarkably 
smooth, offering no special difficulties for textual reconstruction. There are 
of course, as usual, discrepancies between the Northern and the Southern 
recensions, and between the various versions comprising these two main recen¬ 
sions. But it is noteworthy that in the whole cf this big parvan, comprising 
between 11,000 and 12,000 “slokas”, there are not many transpositions of 
any consequence and there are also remarkably few “ substitute passages 
By the latter I mean parallel versions of fairly long passages in two or more 
conflicting recensions which agree in general sense but are worded differently 
in different groups of manuscripts, so that they cannot be co-ordinated line by 
line,—^passages which we find in large numbers in some of the other parvans, 
notably in the Virataparvan. These substitute passage's are very clear evidences 
of textual corruption—or, shall we say, derangement ?—and indeed very em¬ 
barrassing to the textual critic. As for the transpositions, there is only one that 
is worth noting here, and that is of the last adhyaya of this parvan. The 
whole of this adhj’aya is bodily transferred in the Southern recension to the 
^ext parvan and appears there incorporated in the first adhyaya of that par- 
van ! It is not possible to say with certainty whether this chapter, which in 
^11 probability is itself an interpolation, belongs legitimately to our parvan 
or to the next; but it appears to be distinctly more appropriate' in its North¬ 
ern setting, as its intmsion in the Virataparvan seems to lead to some obvious 
repetitions as well as disturbance of context.'^ 

There are naturally quite a number of large and small insertions in the 
various versions. But in this matter also the present parvan prepares a sur¬ 
prise for us. From the experience' gained from our critical editions of the Adi, 
Sabha, and Virata parvans especially, w^e are inclined to regard the Southern 
recension as a highly inflated version of the text. Now, in tliis parvan—strange 
to say—the Vulgate version, which is based on the late Northern tradition, is 
actually considerably longer than the uthern. as may be seen from the 
extent of this par\^an according to the existing printed editions of the Vul¬ 
gate and the Srxithem recension : the Calcutta edition has 12,848 slokas 
(corrected figure) as against 11,138 slokas in Sastki’s Southern Recension. 

{17} The large excess in the Calcutta-Bombay editions compared with 
Sastri’s is explained by the fact that the V’^ulgate text contains about a dozen 
adhyayas which arc lacking entirely in the Southern recension ; whereas the 
Southern recension contains only two passages of any considerable kngtii 
(App. I, Nos. 4 and 23.) v/hich are not found in representative manuscripts 
of the Northern recension, they being peculiar tc the Southern,- with tlic 
result that the Calcutta edition has 1710 s](»kas in excess of Sastri’s edition 

^ See H. “ Uber die eji'aniharecciision dcs MahsibharaU ”, Ahhan4- 

Lungin der KonigL Ceseli der za Gotfingen (,1901), p. 53'f. 
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of the Aranyaka-parvan. Thus we see that though, as a whole, the Southern 
recension is unquestionably inflated, yet the process of inflation, as is evident 
from this parvan, is not uniform throughout the epic,—^which is a very im¬ 
portant and significant fact. 

Though the best version of the Northern recension—namely, the §arada-K 
version—and the Southern recension agree remarkably well as regards the 
general extent of the parvan, there are nevertheless numerous specific indivi¬ 
dual readings, characterizing the two recensions—Northern and Southern-- 
and distinguishing them sharplyj from each other. Here is a selection of 
readings peculiar to the two main recensions, the references being to adhyayas 
and slokas. 


Northern Recension 

Southern Recension 

1. 37 



1. 41 

3# 


• 2. 13 


f|q^(te.xt) 

2. 31 


. ( text ) 

2. 34 


• • ( text ) 

2. 45 

. . . 


2. 50 


. ^ 

2. 74 



5. 8 

^ ^ 


8 . 2 



12 . 16 



12. 59 



13. 13 

3rT(or . 


13. 28 



13. 50 

^ . . . 

. 

13. 78 

shr: 


13. 83 



48. 4 


. gRr 

101 . 11 







I may add here examples of short passages found in the Southern Re¬ 
cension which are lacking in the Northern, ahd tlius distinguish it from the 
latter : 6*. 17*, 18*. 100*. 118*, 176*, 197*, 201*, 207*, 208*, 209*, 217*, 
236*, 237*, 239*, 241*, 246*. 273*, 289*, 304*, 306*, 314*, 315*, 331*, 
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341*, 347*, 351*, 367*, 383*, 385*, 386*, 407*, 425*, 471*, 474*,^ 475*, 
481*, 489*, 491*, 496*, 497*, 500*, 503*, 506*, 507*,‘509*; 513,*,. 515*, 
518*, 519*, 520*, 523*, 524*, 525*, 526*, 527*, 533*, 534*, 573*', 594*,'598*, 


606*, 612*, 615*, 626*, 634*. 645*, 650*, 653*, 709*,. 721*, 739*, 740*, 
742*, 745*, 751*, 756*, 759*, £18} T»811*, 782*, 807*, 808*, 816*, 854*, 935*, 
941*, 950*, 954*, 975*, 988*, 995*, 997*, 1002*, 1006*, 1030*, 1092*, 
1093*, 1102*, 1114*, 1204*, 1206*, etc. etc., etc. 




It may be observed that all these additions in the Soiithera recension 
(with the exception of only one or two), numerous as they are, are uniforilijy 
short, each usually consisting of not more than a couple of lines. ^ • s 


As remarked already, the text of this parvan is remarkably smootli, not 
presenting any unusual difficulties in the way of restitution. When the 
Sarada-K version (which is the best Northern version) and the Southern 
recension are placed vis-a-vis, we can in general reconstruct the original with 
confidence, barring a certain number of minor verbal fluctuations in the shape 
of synonymous phrasings, which remain indeterminate without affecting the 
construction or obscuring the sense. The concord between the Sarada-K vei- 
sion and the Southern recension in point of general content is striking, and 
forms a sure basis for constituting a single text. Contamination between the 
Kasmlri version and the Southern recension cannot be proved, but contami¬ 
nation between the Bengali-Devanagarl version and the Southern recension is 
not impossible. The agreements between the Bengali-Devanagarl and the 
Southern recension have ne\^ertheless been as a rule utilized to arrive at a 
tentative stop-gap, based on the indications of documental evidence. But it 
should be noted that the Ka4mIrI-Southem agreements have for greater docu¬ 
mental authority and probative value than the Bengali-cum-Devanagari and 
Southern agreements. 

Let me put the matter in a slightly different way. The highest docu¬ 
mental probability we can demand and expect is when all manuscripts of our cri¬ 
tical apparatus—^which is the same as saying, all our different versions agree 
on a reading or a feature. We must acceflpt this as the original; at Icabt we 
do not want to question it, at present. In the absence of such complete con¬ 
cord, the next best combination is the agreement between the i&arada version 
and the Southern recension (against Bengali-Devanagari). Third in ini|X)rt“ 
ance is, in my opinion, the concord between the Southern recension and tiie 
Bengali-cum-Devanagari version (against the Sarada). Fouith in older 
stands the agreement between only Noithem versions or only Southern ver¬ 
sions inter $e, which 1 consider, in general, as of equal value. With the pro¬ 
viso that a passage or a stanza or even a line, which is not necessrrry to the 
context, may be rejected, if it is actually omitted entirely in even 07it of the 
im{x>rtant v^ersions, since--as experience has shown—the diances of conffai- 
tion are always very much greater than those of accidental or intentional 
omission. 
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character and mutual relations of the versions and their 

MANUSCRIPTS 


The Sdrada (lor Kaiymrl) Version, 

We are fortunate in possessing for this parvan also, a genuine ICasniTn 
manuscript written, in old Sarada characters, on folios prepared from the 
Himalayan birch-bark ibhurjapatra). The manuscript is no other than the 
now world-famous “ Sarada Codex ”, the unique birch-bark manuscript of 
the Matiabharata belonging to the Bombay Government Collection, now 
deposited at the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, with identification 
No. 159 of 1875-76, which is the only extant genuine representative' of the 
old j[19} version of Ka^ir.^ Our manuscript is, in other words, the conti¬ 
nuation of the Sarada manuscript used for the Adi and Sabha. The manus¬ 
cript is fragmentary, breaking off in the middle of 3 . 253. 18^ thus lacking 
unfortunately the last 46 adhyayas of our text. For tliis lacuna we have to 
depend upon the ‘‘ K ” version, some manuscripts of which have proved to be 
moderately good copies of the Sarada version, especially K 3 , which is des¬ 
cribed below. 

It is now recognized by the comi^etcnt authorities on tlie subject that the 
Sarada version is, in many respects, the most faithful representative of the 
original now extant; and the text of the Aranyakaparvan as preserved in our 
Sarada Ccdex only confirms this view. 

The Sarada text of the Aranyaka is of a piece with the texts of the Adi 
and tire Sabha. The sitanzas comprising the text have not been actually 
counted—it would not be easy to compute its exact extent, as the text com¬ 
prises slokas, tri§tubhs and two lengthy prose passages—but it i^, in all prob¬ 
ability^ the shortest version of the parvan now extant, since it omits many 
passages which are found in other versions and manuscripts, while it does not 
Contain new additions of any consequence. The text includes many archaic 
survivals in point of linguistic usage and shows what may fairly be regarded 
as “difficult readings” (led, dif},), in comparison with those of other 
manuscripts. 

The most striking omission of the Kasmlri version is the story of Urva^ 
(adhy. 45-46 of the Vulgate=passage No. 6 of our App. I), which relates 
how Arjuna is tempted by Urva^^i during his sojourn in Indra’s heaven, and 


^ The Katolri character of Ihe text of our Sarada manuscript, vvhidi is sug¬ 
gested by Uu; script (tearada) and the writing material (bhurjapatra). is confirmed 
not only by the reading in tiie third pada of the introductory mantra 

; i^^t also by the regular omission of the word in such reference aa 
and further by such KaimirT spellings of names likc:qpi^Tq 
in .3. 17. 22. corresponding to (for ^ the Virata ; cf. Raghu Vira, 

Introduction to the VirStaj^arvan, p. xi. The Bharalammjan has 3 159 

36, etc. Thai li; a real Ka^rairi trait. 
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INTRODUCTION 

refuses her advances on the ground that she is ah 


ancestress of his. 


Altliough this piquant story has permeated all versions of the epic except the 
Kasmiri and some K), there is no reason to doubt that it is a late addi¬ 
tion. The highly erotic description of the voluptuous hetare of the gods, Urvafii, 
with its pronounced sex appeal, is in my opinion totally incompatible with 
the epic setting, which lacks all “ feminine interest and eschews all erotic 
topics as such. The stanzas I refer to are (App. I. No. 6. lines 50-57—Bom- 
hay ed. 3. 46.8-11 = Calcutta dd. 3. 1824-1827) : 


cre^rr i 

ik ^ I 



iRt5^iiyid>5fiK<ngi 


£20} The spurious character of tliis lengthy erotic interlude seems to me 
to be further revealed by two stanzas of plutlasruii with which the passage ends 
(App. I, No. 6, lines 157-163=Bomb. ed. 3. 46. 62-63=Cal. ed. 3, 18//- 
1878) : 


If I 

5 ? 1 

The object of the inteipolations seems to be also clear. It is primarily 
intended to motivate Arjuna's masquerading as the dancing master to Prin¬ 
cess Uttara in the harem at tlie court of Virata, which is narrated in the 
next parvan. The devout see in it a trial, a test, to see if Arjuna's mind was 
as pure as his body was strong. Arjuna withstands the test successfully. But 
the reward he gets for his patience and self-control is a curious one; he is 
cursed by the angry and disappointed nymph that he would live as a eunucli 
among women ! This apparent curse is, however, looketl upon as a blessing 
jn disguise, for it was to take effect and serve its purpose in the thirlcentU 
year of the exile through which Arjuna along with his brothers must remain 
unrecognized {ajnatavasa). 

This jejune invention creates, how^ever, many complications not forc'^cen 
by the inteqpdator, as it is unfortunately contradicted by Arjuna hiinsidf in 

11 
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very nesct parvan, when he confesses to Uttara, that though he has been 
telling people that he is a eunuch (4. 10. 8-9), he is in reality nothing of the 
kind, and that he has only been practising strict continence, having taken the 
vow of rigid celibacy for one full year by order of his eldest brother, Yudhis- 
thira (4. 40. 12-13) : I 

JIT ^ II 

If that be so, then we must assume that either Urva^’s curse had failed 
to materialize or—what is more plausible—^that Arjuna was never under any 
curse such as the one implied in this interpolation. Such an interpolation 
could have been made only when it was considered necessary that Arjuna 
ought in reJality to have been a eunuch to be admitted into the ladies’ apart¬ 
ments at the Virata court, or at least to justify his specific statement to the 
effect that he was a eunuch. But this appalling realism is as clumsy as it is 
unnecessary. The original conception was obviously quite different. At the 
end of the twelfth year of their exile Dharma tells Yudhi?thira that they 
could go to Virata’s kingdom in any capacity or with any profession, and no 
one would recognize them under any circumstances. Their sctmkalpa would 
be so strong that they would appear to others in any shape or form desired 
by themselves, without any external aid or make-up (3. 298. 17, 19) : 

[21] ergj; ^ ^H^l 

In these circumstances I think there is not mudi doubt that the sus¬ 
pected episode is in fa'ct a clumsy interpolation, and the circumstance that 
the Aarrada version lacks is only an additional proof of the superiority of 
this version. 

I may add here that the whole story is likewise missing not only in the 
Bharatamonjarv but also in the fragmentary but excellent Devanagari manus¬ 
cript of the Arapyakaparvan belonging to the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society (No. 966, fol. 43b), which I have occasionally consulted in 
doubtful cases.^ 

Further particulars of the Aarada version will be found under the account 
of the “ K version, which follow^s next, and with which the Aarada version 
i3 intinnately conriecUxl. 
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See above p. 150 f. 
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A . facsimile of a' page of the ''Sarada Codex 
tispiece of this volume. The text is 3. 45. T25. 




{sj appears as the fron- 


The “ K ” Version. 

This version, as is the case of the other parvans, is a specific Devanagari 
version, closely related to the iSarada, and clearly differentiated frotn the so- 
called Devanagaii version. The manuscripts comprising this version must in 
part be merely Devanagari copies of Sarada originals and may in part repre¬ 
sent the version of a province or a region adjoining the Sarada zone, which 
it has not been possible to localize more precisely. 


Tliat the manuscripts of the K version are akin to and cognate with S, 
may be seen from the numerous readings common to Sj and K (with or with¬ 
out some other Devanagari manuscripts). But it is demonstrated especially 
forcibly by their common omissicn of certain important and well-known pas¬ 
sages found in all other manuscripts, or at least in all other manuscripts of 
the Northern recension. Of such passages, given in our App. I, the most 
important are numbered 16-18, 22, 27 and 31. 


Of these passages No. 16, which forms a separate adhyiaya of about 130 
lines, and is a medley of legends—among tiiem the story of Narakasura and 
the legend of the rescue of the Earth by Vi^jm in the Boalr incarnation, is 
omitted in all five manuscripts of the group 6 ^ K, besides Di _3 of the North¬ 
ern recension. It is, in other w'ords, characteristic of the Mid-Indian group, 
B<mgali and late Devanagari.—Passage No. 17 (42 lines), describing the 
return of the Paiijdsvas to the hermitage at Badari, has permeated mote 
widely, and is now found not only in the entire Southern recension but also 
in all manuscripts of the Northern recension except K (with Dj-a.s)* Here 
J^lso we notice that the group 6 ^ K is clearly distinguished from the typical 
Omtral sub-recension B Dc Dn D 4 . 6 .—No. 18 is a short passage of 24 lines 
of exactly the same type; that is to say, it is omitted in 61 K (with some 
other allied Devanagari manuscripts) in opix>siticn to the typical Mid-Indian 
group B Dc Dn D^.^. K 3 secondarily incorporates in its text only tlie first 
four lines of the passage, which is as indication of the manner in which the 
additions of the Central shb-reoension (B D) have contaminated the iSarada- 
K version.—Another passage cf tliat tyixj is No. 22 (giving the names of 
Skanda); which is omitte'd in the whole group (^ K), with £ 22 } the single 
exception of the conflated manuscript Kg.—The next pas.^gc of that kind is 
No, 27, a lengthy passage of 87 lines describing in detail how Jayadratha, 
after being.released from cai|)tivity by Yudhi^Ufira, seeks the he!]> of the god 
Mahadeva in order to avenge himself; it is found in cill Northern manuscripts 
except K Dj,—The last passage in our list is No. 31, a long spun out lament 
by Yudhi^tliira on setting bis brothers lying on the ground as if dead near 
tlie Enchanted Lake, a passage which is also found in all Noithern manus¬ 
cripts except K Twith Dj. 3 . -,). 
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The contrast between K and the Mid-Indian group is well brought 
out by two different single-line insertions, which are nothing but twd different 
attempts to fill out a supposed lacuna a!fter 3. 107. 18. After this stanza, 


K D 5 ins.: 

531* 


B Dc Dn ba. 4. c ins. : 

532* 

I 


Both of these, as shoi^n by S (which our constituted text here follows), are 
superfluous, as will be clear from *a perusal of the text ( 3 . 107. 18-19) : 


^FTCRT ST I 


Notwithstanding the fact that the manuscripts comprising the K version 
show many ^riking agreements which distinguish them from other groups, 
the K group itself cannot be said to be quite homogeneous. Of these K 2 is 
distinctly conflated and rather more deeply contatninated than the others. 
While preserving a large number of Ka^miri readings, it sides frequently 
(especially in the early adhyayas) with the Bengali-Devanagari group; at 
times even showing readings peculiar to the late Nilakantha tradition. 
is really a manuscript of tlie same type, though the degree of contamination 
is considerably less. K 3 , on the other hand, shates with 61 many unique 
readings', coming closest to it. Indeed I am inclined to regard the concordant 
readings of and Kg as the si^ecific Kasmin readings. In K 4 the last manus¬ 
cript of the K version, the contamination has gone yet further than in any 
other K manuscript, K 4 incorporating occasionally not merely Southern read¬ 
ings, but sporadically even what are characteristic Soufliern insertions. 

I append here examples of readings showing special affinity between 
and Kg (references are to adhyayas? and ^lokas) : 



Kj 

Other MSS. 

7. 10 

smPT 



1 

SR (or ) 1 

7. 15 


^ <Tir^ (or.q?rf«rt) 


vpSir 

R %ji (text ), rM, gfira, etc. 

7. 16 

( with Di-s) WTcT 

(text ), 

7. 18 


(or °%3n:,°5ijr-) 

»> 



9. 5 

( with Di-j) afltr 



9. 
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{ 23 } Here follow examples showing the contamination of K, with B D ; 
and especially with the group B Dc Dn Di.« 

Kj B +' some D 



2. 6 %rcll 
2. 9 

2. 10 TflvnNt 
2. 32 
13. 54 

J.3. 98 qisiqi: 

17. 3 

25. 15 Jllkipf: 

34. 11 g#55r° 


Other MSS. 
§:<s<tP'=ld(^ 

g, 

(text), ' 

%cr%(qf^ 

3i^° (text ), 3Hkf°. 


X 

kN' 


The contamination of K, is further proved by the circumstance tliat it. 
has incorporated in its text the following insertions of the Central sub-rec^ 
sion : 10*, 14*, 15*, 22*, 50*, 52*, 55*. 76*, 91*. 97*, 107*, 126*, 184 , 
192*, 215*, 249*, 390*, etc., etc., etc. 

Examples Showing specially close contact between K, and Dn are as 
follows : , 

37. 9 K-i Dn •• rest grad (text) ga^ etc. 

37. 10 Ks Dn #1^ : rest 

37. 26 Ks Dn : rest vprjPT: ( text), 

37. 38 Ka Dn : rest 

38. 5 Ka Dn dH ( Dna % ) : rest =d 

38. 8 Kj Dn gfil^ : rest etc. 

44. 16 Ka Dn ^ : rest 
52. 5 Ks Dn cd : rest g 
54. 3 Ks Dn transp. m 
61. 82 Ks Dn Ds Tid ; rest god 
61. Ill Ks Dn Ds stig: : restd^g: 

81. 68 Ks Dn Ds [arlgdHTd,: rest 

Examples of insertions almost restricted to Kj Dn are . 50 , o5 , (toth 

very clear interpolations), 326* (with K^) 390 (wi different 

D„); and passage No. 12 of App. I (also found in D*, but with a diffe 

point of insertion). 

The contamination of K., from Dn is especially noticeable in the Nala 
Episode. Its Kasmin character, however, again comes to the surface m such 
wrong transcription from tlie 6arada as cRqtdd (for 3?gd«l ^ • 

11 A 
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Six)radic contamination of K 4 from S is seen in the insertion 159-^, and in 
passage No. 4 of App. I (cf. v. 1. 3. 38. 18). 


Manuscripts of the Devanagari version show pronounced affinities 
with the K version, often supporting the specific readings and omissions of 
the latter, and they might have been classed under the K version. 

The Bengali Versim, 

Our four Bengali manuscripts form on the whole a! very homogeneous 
group, presenting generally a single common reading. The version has very 
close affinities with £24} a particular" type: of Devanagari manuscripts repre¬ 
sented by our Dn D 4.0 (with or without Dc). These two groups-^B and Dc 

04 ^ 5 —show as a rule the same readings, and contain the same insertions. A 
notable exception is 939*, which is a specific Bengali insertion lacking even in 
Dc D 4.0 and found only in Dn 'of the Devanagari manuscripts. 

The affinity of B (Dc) Dn (often with the conflated manuscript 
K 2 ) is exemplified by the following rC^ings : 


11. 27 Ko B Dn D 4.6 : rest 

28. 32 K. B Dc Dn Di-g I: rest % 

32. 13 B Dn D 4 .G [ ST ] : rest m 

34. 11 K 2 B Dc Dn Di.g : rest 3?^'’ or 

91. 2 B Dn D 4 .G : rest ^ 

93. 10 B Dn D 4.6 : rest ^ 

104. 9 B Dn Di.g ; rest ( mostly ) cTcTTr. 

Similarly B (Dc) Dn D 4 . 0 , differing from most other manuscripts, have 
the following short additions : 446*, 448*, 455* (also in two Southern 
MSS.) 466*, 467*, 477*, 498*, 512*, (with KJ, 532*, (with D3), 540*, 
541*, 684*, 806*, (with K^), 844*, etc., etc. 


The Devanagari Versions {other than K). 

1 have divided the Devanagari Versions into three groui>s : ( 1 ) the 
Version of Caturbhuja ; (2) the Version of Nilakaiitha ; and ( 3 ) the Com¬ 
posite Version. The first two are the versions respectively of the commen¬ 
tators Chaturbliuja and NTlakaritha, being accompanied by their glosses ; the 
third is ai group of Devanagari manuscripts not associated with any commen¬ 
tary. 

The Devanagari Version of Caturbhuja. 

The version of the corrunentator Caturbhuja has little to recommend for 
itself. It generally sides with the BD group, showing a slight preference for 
B ; thus B and Dc have a common insertion 415*, not found in other manus¬ 
cripts of our critical apparatus. But it is definitely superior to the version 
of Niiakai.itha, in aa far that it lacks many of the very clearly spurious addi- 
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ils of the latter. The best known of such additions is a passage of 39 
lines (App. I, No. 12) inserted in the Nala Episode after our 3. 62. 10, which 
IS found only in Ko Dn and is comparable to the passage substituted in 
^"^4 Dj ^3 for stanzas 1-17 of our adhy. 62 (cf. App. I, No. 10). Especially 
in the later adhyayas of this parvan, Dc and Do go together, showing numer¬ 
ous agreements peculiar to themselves. Dc shows some unique additions, 
though their number is small; examples are 129* and 402*, both being one- 
line insertions. 


Manuscripts of Caturbhuja’s commentary on different parvans are avail¬ 
able ; that on the Virata has been published by the Gujarati Printing Press 
(Bombay 1915). It is not unlikely that Caturbhuja had written a commen¬ 
tary on the whole of the Maliabharata, though it is doubtful whether com¬ 
plete manuscripts of the whole of his commentary are now extant. The 
manuscripts I have hitherto seen were invariably of individual parvans 
separately handed down. 

{25} Very little is known about this scholiast. He bore the surname or 
title Misra, like his fellow commentator Arjuna Misra. It is therefore likely 
that he hails from Eastern India. It has not been possible to fix his rhronology^ 
with precision even in relation to the five major Mahabliarata commentators, 
Devabodha, Vimalabodha, Sarvajha-Narayaiia, Arjunamisra and Nilakantha. 
But it is most unlikely that he is a very early commdntator.^ In our manus¬ 
cripts the' commentary is called Vakyadlpika (fol. 1) : 


This name is analogous to the titles of the commentaries by Devabodha 
and Arjunamisra, Jndnadlpikd and Arthcdipikd respectively; compare also 
the title of Nilakantha’s commentary Bhdralvi-bhdvadtim^ 


The Devandgan Version of NtlakafifHa : the Vulgate, 

The version of Nilakantha has never inspired confidence, and in the case 
of the present parvan, it is singularly disappointing. It contains (along with 
some other manuscript groups) fourteen additional adliyayas, some of which 
are palpably very late interpolations. Notable among the latter are adhy. 
262-263 of the Vulgate (our App. I, No. 25), which relate how Duryodhana 
sends the R^i Durvasas, with 10,000 disciples, to Yudlii^thira at a moment 
when the latter would not be able to feed such an alarming crowd of hungry 
mendicants. In answer to Draupadi’s prayers, however, !§n Kr^ia appears, 
all of a sudden, from Dvaraka, and so contrives it that the mendicant 
fraternity, without having eaten a morsel of food, inexplicably feels all of a 
sudden completely satiated and slinks away in fear and trei>idation. They 
vanish without even making an effort to explain the situation and express 

^ Mr. P, K. Godf. the Curator of the Institute, tentatively assigns him to the 
period A.p. 1350-1550. 
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their apologies to Yudhi§thira, who had managed in tlie meantime to cook 
food enough to feed that astonishing large troop of beggars. This naive 
story, which is not without an element of humour, is found only in Dci 
Di. 2.0 G 3 besides Dn, a very poor collection of manuscripts, and is therefore 
obviously a very late interpolation. Its omission from our text, I feel sure, 
will not be regretted. 


The Vulgate contains many lines which are extremely weakly supported, 
at least by manuscripts" of our critical apparatus. Thus, besides Dn, 5* is 
found only in ; 25* only in §1 K,; 30* only in K, ; 48* only in Do : 
50* and 55* only in K 2 ; 874* only in Do; 1193* only in D 3 ; and passage 
No. 32 of App. I (a long interpolation of 72 lines) only in Do G 3 ! 


Dn also shows a surprisingly large number of unique readings, not found 
in any other manuscript, a few of which are noted below as illustrations; 

32. 31 Dn : rest 31?^ 

33. 13 Dn : rest 

43. 28 Dn ; rest 

60. 14 Dn : others Hi ( text ), Hfdtw 

82. 5 Dn gctqi ^ : rest nfigojn 

82. 33 Dn : rest 

84. 11 Dn : rest 

87. 1 Cn 3 irR% ; rest aiqPag 

93. 4 Dn ; rest qiofqt: 

£26} 100. 4 Dn ; rest aqiifl 

145. 1 Dn m : rest flRlt 

146. 53 Dn ; rest 

167. 8 Dn 51RII: others (text ), 

195. 14 Dn 

Other specific readings of Dn, not supported by any other manuscript, 
will be found in : 3. 33. 35 ( ), 36 ( ), 46 ( q ^ ), 52 (); 

81. 21 ( ), 156 (iRf; ); 82. 46 ( ); 85. 1 (trot), 10 ( ct^ ), 16 ( 3T 

[or3n]n??Jrm't?Jai: ); 86. 13 (^vr:); 178. 25 (*n ^f); 198. 15 
19(q4orqt); 200. 54 (^^); 229. 16 230. 23 

235. 3 ( ). 244. 13 ( ^ ); etc.; etc. 


In his commentary on 3. 291. 70 (Bombay ed.), Nilakaijtha mentions 
ArjunamKra : showing that Arjunamisra is prior 

to Nilakaiitha, as has been proved by me elsewhere on other grounds also.‘ 


■* Cf. SuKTHANK-AR, “Epic Studies (V)", Anmls of the Bharufaikat Oriental 
ftesemrh Institute, vol. 17 (1935), p. 189 f, 
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Iri commenting on 3. 33. 59 (Bombay ed.): 




i%sr i 

Nilakaijtha notes certain commentators ( jn^: ). 

5i|!^ 51^ sm: I 

Owing to the ambiguity of the word s^:, it is not possible to say for 
certain whetlier Nilakantha is here referring to eastern commentators or 
merely to old commentators, but he probably means the latter, as he calls 
easterners “Gaudas.” 

Nilakantha appears to have been an adept in the Kama-^stra, also. In 
the course of his commentary on the chapter describing the general dege¬ 
neracy of the Kali age, he discusses certain pornographic details with a frank- 
ness which is as astonishing as it is disconcerting. The stanza in Question is 
3. 186. 35 ( = Bombay ed. 3. 188. 41): 

II, 

on which Nilakaptha has the gloss ; 3<%5r: I 5^^ 

In the beginning of his commentary, Nilakaiitha mentions his guru 
Lak§manarya, Narayana-tirtha and Dhire^amisra of Hamirapura: 


STOP? 

Nilakaiitha’s guru Narayapa-tirtha—not to be confused with the MahS- 
bharata commentator Narayapa-Sarvajfia or Sarvajfia-Narayapa has been 
identified by Mr. P. K. Code with tlie author of the Mlmariiaa work Bhdt(a- 
bhasa-prakasika (c. a.d. 1650).^ 

Variants cited by Nilakantha will be found in his commentary on the 
following stanzas (references to the adyhaya and 41oka of the Bombay ed .). 
2. 37 : 3. 63 ; 4. 19 : 6. 3 ( erqTO: ) 7. 5 ; 8. 11-12 ; 9. 15 ; 10. 24, 32, 37 ; 
11. 4, 8 ( arqqis:); 12. 23, 35, 36, i[27} 80; 15. 7; 20. 10 ; 22. 4; 23. 8; 25. 1 
29. 8, 22 (), 29 ; 30. 23, 41; 31. 8 ; 32. 13, 38, 59 ; 33. 8, 59 () 
63. 68. 72 ; 35. 3 ( amiS: )3 37. 34 ; 40. 4 ; 43. 6 ( aiq^TiS: ); 71. 16 ( 


1 Cf. P. K. Code. “ Date of the Bh'attabhasaprakafiika and identification of its 
autlior with the Guru of Nilakarjtha Caturdhara”, Mimathsa-Prakaia, vol. 3 (1938), 
pp. 66ff.—For further particulars about the life and family of Nnakaii^a,_see now: 
P. K. Code, “Nilakantha Caturdhara, the Commentator of the Mahiibharata-—His 
Genealogy and Descendants,” Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Instttufe, 
vol. 23 {Silver JitbUee Volume), 1943, pp, 146-161, 
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i;Rr?T ). 82. 36, 38 ( ); 84. 9 ; 110. 3, 23 

irrmi^q;:); 117 . 12 (ani^:); 119. I3(»frsqi^); 120 . 2; 125 . 

18 (.<Tsf%); 129. 9 ( ms-, ); 147. 8 : 161. 

); 162. 28 ; 169. 8 ; 172. 9 ; 176. 9 ; 177. 22; 179. 15; 207. 49, 97 
(*fr3qi^ ); 211. 9, 16 ; 219. 22 ; 222. 1; 233. 8 ; 236. 31; 264. 12 ; 269. 3, 
10 : 297. 24, 36 ; 315. 9 ; etc. 

The Composite Devanagarl Version. 

The Devaiagari has always been found to be a composite version. Our 
. composite Devanagarl manuscripts may be roughly divided into three groups. 

(1) The best group, from our view-point, is Dj .3 which frequently agrees 
with Si K (but especially KJ in opposition to other D manuscripts and 
might have been classed under the K version!. Of these agrees, however, 
frequently—especially in later adhyayas—with Dc, the version of Caturbhuja. 

( 2 ) Then there is Uie group D<.„, which generally agrees with B Dc Dn. 

(3) The remaining manuscript D^ is in a class by itself, presenting a text 
which IS, for large parts, almost the same as that of the Nilakaotha version, 
but which shows exceptionally some noteworthy discrepancies. Groups 2 
and 3 are frequently seen in combination, and we accordingly very often get 
a wider group B Dc Dn D^^ (sometimes joined by Kj). 

The affinity of the group D 1.3 is exemplified by the following concordant 
readings of these three manuscripts. 

1- 3 D ,.3 ^ ^ . ( Parasm.) qi«n^ : rest ^ ( Atm.) qiqi: 

1.5 Di.j ; other MSS. siftqiRMi ( text ), srf^srf^ 

1. 12' D ,.3 . other MSS. sw( or jprf: 

1- 14 Di., . other MSS. 5 ^( te.xt ), 

1- 1» Di-a ( Parasm. ) gf^r: rest gig ii^uig| ( Atm. ) 

1.34 Di .3 : rest 

2. 5 E>i -3 qr gf%: :‘rest by trafisp. ) ' 

'' 6 . 22 Dj.j ; rest ; 

48. 29 D ,_3 jfqy ; other MSS. ggi^text), g«n ' 

167. 19 D ,.3 gj^ . other N MSS. Rpqg (text) etc., etc. 

Examples of insertions, almost peculiar to D 1.3 and showing the close 
affinity between these three manuscripts, are ; 182* (with K 4 ), 288*, 334* 
(with KJ. 1025*, 1186*, 1188*. 1190*, 1194* (latter four with K^), etc., etc. 

As remark<‘.d above, the group D,_ 3 , differing from other DevanSgarl 
manuscripts, frequently agrees with K, Examples of insertions common 
to 6 . K and D ,.3 (often with DJ are ; 640*, 707*, 711*, 715*. etc. etc. 

Group Dj .3 is important for the reason that it lacks (like S, K) many 
of the interpolations of the B D group : e.g. 44*, 128*, 130*, 131*. 133*, 1.62‘ , 
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,166*, 167*, 168*, 178*, 184*, 185*, 187*, 188*. 189*, 193*, 195*, 
224*, 238*;, 240*, 244*, 245*, 247*, 248*, 249*, 540*, 541*, 895*, 985*, 
etc., etc., etc. 


The Tehigu Version. 

Only two manuscripts of the Tclugu version were collated, of which one 
(|ps is often the case with these manuscripts) is certainly contaiminated, to 
a very high degree, from |[28} Northern sources. In such conflated parts, 1 j 
is generally associated with G3. Examples of such contamination will be found 
below, under the Grantha version. 

Tj, differing from Tj often side's with Gi Mj (with or without Ms), 
giving what appears to be the real Southern re^ading.^ 

For examples of contamination of Ts througli the Northern recension, 
cf. 174*. 248*. 484*, 563*, 570*, 572*, 577*, 661*, 673*, 932*, (with MJ. 
991*. etc., etc. Many of these are marginal insertions, added see. m. 

The Grantha Version. 

Most of our Grantha manuscripts are unfortunately contaminated from 
the Northern recension. The contamination is particularly noticeable in tire 
case of G3, and it increases towards the end of the parvan ; so much so that 
in tire final chapters Gg often omits the specific insertions of the Southern 
recension, absorbing at the same time the characteristic insertions of the 
Northern ! Such manuscripts are valuable for a study of the fusion 0 
recension^. 

Examples of omission in G3 of specific Southern insertions are . 

1059*, 1060*. 1061*, 1062*, 1069*. 1071*, 1077*, 1082*, 1085*, I086 , 

1091*, 1092*, 1093*. 1102*. 1114*, 1137*, 1138*. 1139*, 1142*, 1146 , 

1148*, 1149*. 1152*, 1154*, 1226*, 1343*, 1372*, 1373*, etc., etc.—Examples 
of the ineorporation of Northern insertions in G3 (sometimes with TJ are^. 
1046*, 1048*, 1063*', 1065*. 1066*, 1067*, 1073*, 1074*, 1088*, 1103^. 

1120*, 1126*, 1131*, 1134*, 1167*, 1203*, 1224*. 1226*, 1227*. 1229*. 

1230*, 1279*. 1331*, 1337*, 1358*, 1365*, 1382*, 1385*, etc., etc.; and passages 
Nos. 24, 27. and 32 of App. I. 

But the most striking instance of conflation is the inclusion in G3 of our 
final adhyaya (299), which is regularly transposed in all genuine Southern 
manuscripts to the beginning of the Virataparvst^' The evidence of G3 K 
thus seen to be fully inconclusive and therefore untrustworthy for the consti¬ 
tution of the Grantlia version and tlic Southern recension. 


The Malayalam Version. 

While forming an integral part of the Southern recension, the Malaya- 
1am version has its own peculiarities, which distinguish it clearly from the 
T G version, as regards both readings and insertions. Here is a list of T G 
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insertions, which lacking in the Malayalam version ; 183*, 218*, 232*, 
243*, 286*, 356*, 620*,'667*', 674*, 685*, 802*, 803**, 805*, 824*, 856*, 
859*, 867*, 868*, 869*, etc., etc.—On the other hand, M also^^ows a certain 
number of specific insertions which are not known to the »TeIugu .and Grantha 
versions, such as 307*, 494*, 560*, 581*, 949*, 1023*,'1041*; 1083*, 1158*, 
1262*, 1336*, etc., etc.—^Nearly all of these insertions (of both types) are 
single-line insertions; a few are of two lines. 


But our M is not homogeneous, and Mg exhibiting among them¬ 
selves numerous differences. Mg shows clear signs of contamination from 
Northern sources, and is by no means a good representative of tire Malaya¬ 
lam version. Examples of Northern accretions in Mg are 96*, 99*., 466*, 
516*, 796*, 955*, etci. etc. Mg is again often excepted from the common 
Southern reading, as in 3. 41. 24 : S (except Mo) against N 

(with Mo) {29} where Mo agrees with N. M2 (like G3) 

also omits a few of the typical Southern insertions; e.g., 102*, 723*. M^ is 
not altogether free from contamination from some Northern source or sources 
as is indicated by 629*, 677*, 932* (with Tg marg. sec, w.), etc., etc. 


A very good example of the contamination of Mo from N is furnished 
by the conflated reading of Mg in 3. 22. 8. N reads as op¬ 
posed to S, which has ^2 reads which 

is very evidently a result of the conflation of the Southern and Northern 
readings: (S) ^ (N)* But the most convincing 

proof is furnished by a palpable mistake in Mo. The manuscript inserts 
line 1 of a Northern additional stanza (95* )| after 3. 28. 16*^^ but line 2 of 
that stanza after 16*-^. The two lines of the stanza, though superfluous, do 
convey some meaning when read together ; but arranged as in Mo, they serve 
no useful purpose except to betray the conflated character of the manuscript 
in question. 

With regard to the status and merit of the Malayalam version in general, 
I am glad to cite here an observation of Professor P. P. S. Sastri. which I 
am able to confirm from my own experience. In the course of his remarks 
on the Southern recension in the Introduction to his edition of the Araiiyaka- 
parvan, Professor Sastri writes : “ Not having been subject to Nayak influ¬ 
ence in any manner whatsoever, the tradition handed down by the Malayalam 
manuscripts preserved the Grantha text, in a purer and more unmixed form 
than even some comparatively early Grantha manuscripts, as the Malayalam 
Mss. do not at all seem to have come into contact with the Northern Recen- 
sicm till very recent times'’.^ This is in substantial agreement with what 
I had stated in my Prolegomena to the Adiparvan regarding tlie Malayalam 


^ The Mahabharata (Soutliern Recension), Vd. IV (1933j, Introduction, 
p. iiif. 
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version, namely, that it is '' the best\ Southern version -'I am happy to find 
that this cautious remark of mine has subsequently been confirmed by the 
editor of the Southern Recension himself in a clear and unambiguous manner. 

THE PARVASMlGRAHA 

The number of adhyiayas and slokas of the Arapyaka, according to the 
Parvasathgrahaparvan, in our edition, and in the current editions, can be seen 
in tlie following table. 


COMPARATIVE TABLE OF THE NUMBER OF ADHYAYAS ANIt §LOKAS 
IN THE ARANYAKAPARVAN 



Parva- 

sariigraha 

Ciit. Ed. 

jcal. Ed. 

1 Bomb. Ed. 
j (Saka 1799) 

Kumbh. Ed. 

South Rec. 
(S.^STRl) 

Adhyayas 

269 

299 

314 

■ 1 

315 i 315 

269 

Slokas 

11,664 

j 

? * * 

12,848 

1 ~ ~ 1 

12,002 12,476 

11,136 


{30} With regard to the above figures the following particulars may be 
noted. According to the count of the Calcutta edition the number of ^okas in 
this parvan is 17,478. But this calculation misses the correct figure by several 
thousands. The Calcutta Pandits responsible for the edition, who were 
apparently not very good mathematicians, have made repeated mistakes in 
the counting of the lines, being evidently baffled by the complicacies of calcu¬ 
lation at the turn of the century! They have numbered the lines, by fives, 
without committing any mistake up to 3095. They make their first mistake 
fiy putting down the next figure (after 3095) as 4000, in place of 3100; and 
this is followed by several other lapses of tliat type! The correct total as 
computed by Jacobi" is 12,848 as showm above.—^The figure' for the slokias of 
the Bombay edition has been taken from the edition of text and Marathi 
translation by Kashinath alias Bhau Shastri Lele of Wai (§aka 1821), who 
fiss counter! the stanzas in his edition, adhyaya by aclhyaya ; and, after 
correcting his own errors in three different places, gives the correct figure, 
according to him, at the end of the Vanaparvan volume (p. 1344) as 12,(X)2.® 
—The figure for the stanzas of the Kumbhakonam edition has been taken 
from the Index Volume (p. 5) of that edition.—The extent of Professor 


^ Prolegomena, p. Lxxiii. 

*ll3y actual couints, 11,421 ^Ic^as of 32 syllables eacli.j. 

Das Mahahharata, Inhaltsangabe, Index, etc., p. 257. 

According to another computation, that of tlie Chitra^hala Editioii (Poona 
laiO), the a>rR^ct niimbtr is 11,859, as given in the h>oti?0tc on p. 500 of its edition 
of the “ Vanaparvan.” 
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P. P. S. SastrI’s Southern Recension has been given by himself in the Intro¬ 
duction to the second part of his Araoyakaparvan (vol. 5, p. xiv).—^The 
figure for the critical text has been intentionally liit blank by me, since the 
parvan contains two prose adhyayas, in addition to a large number of Tri§- 
tubh stanzas, and it is difficult to compute their equivalent in slokas. Indeed 
the figures given for the other editions are all defective for the same reason. 
In fact they are all purely fictitious, being obtained by the addition of figures 
for the stanzas and prose sections, but may be taken to represent a very rough 
approximation of the extent. It will thus be realized that it is futile to com¬ 
pare these figures with the Parvasarhgraha figures, which are often themselves 
doubtful. It has been the general experience that ancient figures, when at all 
complicated, seldom come out quite right. And there is no reason to think 


that the Parvasamgraha figures for the number of stanzas are an exception 
to the rule. 


We do not expect strict agreement between our figures and the Parva¬ 
samgraha figures in respect of the number of stanzas in such a voluminous 
work but we do expect some agreement as regards the number of adhyayas. 
It is, therefore, surprising to find that almost all extant manuscripts contain 
about 30 adhyayas at least more than the figure given by the Parvasam¬ 
graha ! This discrepancy is the more striking, as the manuscripts of the 
Parvasamgraha, of all versions and recensions without exception, agree—for 
a change ^in giving the same figure for the number of adhyayas, namely, 
269. As regards the manuscripts of the Aranyaka, the Kasmirl (^rada) 
and the Southern manuscripts agiee in having about 300 adhyayas, while the 
Central Sub-rece*nsion (Bengali-Devanagari group) show in fact about 315 
adhyayas. The former may be taken as the more reliable figura Professor 
P. P, S. Sastri’s device of arriving at the Parvasamgraha figure (269), by 
omitting arbitrarily about 31 colqphons actually contained in all of his 
manuscripts is hardly commendable. 


£31} Due to tliese discrepancies between the data of the Parvasarhgraha 
and tlie manuscripts, which are patent, two probabilities are presented to us : 
either, the compiler of the Parvasamgraha had made a mistake in counting 
the adhyayas, or son^e thirty adhyayas have been added to our parvan since 
tlie time of tlie Parvasaihgraha count. No third explanation is possible, and 
both these are significant alternatives. If we admit that there has been an 
original error in tiic counting of adhyayas, it is roughly a mistake of 30 in 
300. that is 10 per cent, which is indeed a very high percentage of error. If 
we could prove even two or three such errors, the value of the figures in the 
Parvasarhgraha will dwindle down to an insignificant quantity. If, on the 
other hand,—as is more likely—our critical text contains about 30 adhyayas 
(equivalent to about 15<X) stanzas) more than the text which was the basis 
of the Parvasamgraha calculation, then even in the matter of general contents 
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is nowhere near the Parvasahigraha standard and must be very far re¬ 
moved from the hypothetical archetype of the Mahabharata; for it is hardly 
credible that as many as thirty colophons could get displaced or lost in a 
mere aggregate of 300 colophons. There are moreover no means to excise 
these spurious accretions except by methods of higher criticism, which owing 
to the peculiar character of our ^work would be a very delicate operation 
indeed, and withal one of doubtful utility. We thus see how easy it would 
be to delude ourselves that just by collating a small fraction of the extant 
manuscripts, we could arrive at the archetype. 

The passage in the Paivasariigraha giving the conterils of this parvan 
exists in two versions (1. 2. 111-126) : the longer version of the Vulgate 
being based on the Central Sub-recension (the Bengali-Devanagari), the 
shorter version on the Kasmiri-Southem tradition. I have adopted the latter 
in this edition, relying mainly on the superiority of the agreement between 
what api)ear prinia facie to be independent versions. But I tliink it is pos¬ 
sible to fortify the argument in the present case from intrinsic considerations. 
It will be seen that in the shorter version, the sequence of the* incidents men¬ 
tioned in the list of contents does not tally with tlie actual sequence in the 
original text of the parvan, given uniformly by all extant manuscripts; tlie 
sequence of the longer version on the other hand tallies exactly witli the 
present text. Moreover, the latter—namely, the longer version—is mucli 
fuller, containing as it does far more details. Is it now likely that the 
Ka^miri and Southern traditions had independently—or in collusion with 
oach other—discarded the original fuller and more correct version in favour 
of a shorter and defective version ? It seems far more probable that the 
defects of the original short version, which has been preserved independently 
the ICa^miri and Southern traditions, had been noticed early, and that had 
led to its being modified and corrected by tlie revisers of the Central Sub* 
recension, which then adopted the revised version of the contents. 

The Parvasamgraha mentions sixteen sub-parvans, whicli is also our 
number, but the Vulgate has twenty-two; tliat is six more. The latter 
number is obtained by adding to the list the names of certain episodes like 
the Naloi>akhyana, Ramopiikhyana, Savitryupakhyana, which originally did 
not form separate sub-parvans at all, as will be seen from the following table. 


(and old Parvasariigiaha) 

1 ( adhy. 1-11 ) 

2 ( 12 ) 


{32} Critical Edition 


Vulgate Editions 
(and revised Paivasarhgraha) 


1 ( adhy. 1-10) 

2 ( 11 ) 


3 (13-42 ) 


3 112-37 ) 

4 ^ ( 33-41) 
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Critical Edition 
(and old Parvasaingraha) 

4 ( 43-79 ) 


5 ( 80-153 ) 

6 (154 ) 

7 3183^; ( 155-172 ) 


8 arransc { 173-178 ) 

9 ( 179-221 ) 

10 (222-224) 

11 ( 225-243 ) 

12 ( 244 ) 

13 ( 245-247 ) 

14 ( 248-283 ) 


15 ( 284-294 ) 

16 3in^5|ai ( 295-299 ) 


§L 

Vulgate Editions 
(and revised Parvasaiiigraha) 

5 ( 42-51) 

■6 ;^^qn5?IR ( 52-79 ) 

7 ( 80-156 ) 

8 (157 ) 

9 21^(55 (158-164 ) 

10 (165-175 ) 

11(176-181) 

12 JTlI'JtqWPIf ( 182-232 ) 

13 ( 233-235 ) 

14 qtWW ( 236-257 ) 

15 ( 258 ) 

16 5ft%|rf9i^ { 259-261) 

17 ftq^loT ( 262-271 ) 

18 5Rf(5iTflr%T<iI ( 272 ) 

19 ( 273-292 )‘ 

20 q-(^£(dnnfrc«i ( 293-299) 

21 ( 300-310 ) 

22 3TR5tq ( 311-315 ) 


The limits of these sub-parvans can be fixed, as a rule, with tolerable 
certainty with the aid of the colophons of our manuscripts, which give indi¬ 
cations sufficient for purposes of approximate identification. 


OTHER EDITIONS 

Of the numerous printed editions of the Arapyaka-parvan (almost uni¬ 
formly passing under the name Vanapar\'an), I have consulted the following ; 

(1) The edit to prhicBps of the Mahabharata printed in Calcutta between 1834 
and 1839. Its Vanaparvan comprises, according to its own data, 17478 llokas in 
314 adhyayas. It gives in general the Nilakanfiia version, which we have called 
the Vulgate and which has been reproduced in many subsequent editions, sometimes 
accompanied by translation and commentary. The editio princeps still remains the 
best edition available of the Vulgate version of the Anujyakaparvan, though tliat 
is not '.aying very much. 

(2) The oblong polhl-form edition, published by Ganapat Krishnaji in 
Saka 1799 in Bombay (hence co.mraonly known as the Bombay edition). It is 
accompanied by Nllakantha’s commentary, Bhdrata-bhdvadipa, and should there¬ 
fore represent the £33} Nilakaptha tradition. But it contains as a matter of fact 

1 The Parvasaihgralia of the Vulgate cites Nos. 19 and 20 in reverse order, 
that is, the Pativratamahatmya prea'des the Ramopakhyana. 
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readings not countenanced by Nilakajitha himself. 
\vK h ^ divided into 315 adyhayas, and contains (according to some editions 
give the aggregate number of stanzas in the parvan) 12,002 stanzas.'^ 

VvAQ Kumbhakonam edition published by T. R. Kj?ishnacharya and T. R. 

the described on its Utle-page asi "A New Edition, mainly based on 

Voi Texts”. Its Vanaparvan comprises (according to the Index 

n 2,476 slokas and 315 adhyayas, but contains like our misch-codices a good 

^ er of specific Northern passages unknown to the true Southern, recension.- 

Profes^r P. P. S. Sastri's Southern Recension, Volumes 4-5, comprising 
or mg to his ownj count) 11,136 slokas divided into 269 adhj’ayas. 


s these old editions contain nothing of any serious importance which 
IS not to be found in the different manuscripts already collated for this edi- 
lon, they have been only sparingly used and cursorily studied by me. The 

o owing observations may be of use to those who may wish to consult these 
editions. 


As remarked above, there are some gijave mistakes in the numbering of 
fie stanzas of the Calcutta edition. Tlie first mistake occurs after stanza 
3095, where the next number suddenly jumps up to 4000 (when it should be 
^ 100). Similarly after 8895, the following number jumps up to 9900 (when 
It should be 8900), For the third time, after 10,095, the following number 
given as 11,000 (instead of 10,1(X)). For the fourth time, after 11,095, 
the next number jumps up to 12JOOO, when it should be 11,100. At the next 
^tep, however, the number equally suddenly jumps back to 10,200! TTius 
^t one place three successive numbers (which are supposed to increase by 
five at each step) are 11095, 12,000, 10,200!! After adhy. 117, there ap¬ 
pear to be no new mistakes, and from that point onwards the numbering 
^^ay be taken to be continuous and correct. But the result of these earlier 
ruiscalculaticms is that the extent of the parvan appears to be 17,478, wben 
Jt should in reality be (according* to J.acobi’s computation) 12,848, the Par- 
yasaahgraha figure being 11,664! Several numbers occur twice, and in giv¬ 
ing reference to the Calcutta edition, it is advisable to citt' the adhyaya num¬ 
ber as well. 


The Bombay edition, like the Calcutta, is based on the Nilakantha ver- 
5?ion but (like yet other editions of the Mahabharata prepared in the same 
fashion, e.g., the Chitrashala edition) does not represent the Nilakantha tra¬ 
dition very faithfully. In the footnotes to the text, and the critical notes at 
the end, I have frequently drawn attention to unwarranted departure from 
Nllakaotha’s original text. The vagaries arc small and of ix) great conse- 
ciuence, but they are there nevertheless. Tliey prove very clearly tliat tviih- 


ip ^ .According to the Chitrashala Edition the number is 11,859, tlK>ugh the text 
precisely the same in both editions. 

It seems not to have been noticed that in the old printed editions Uiough the 
of this pan^ is giv>’en on the title-page and in the captions as '* Vanapar\'a 
colophons invariably give the name correctly as Aranva-or- Aranyakapaivan 
12 






aranyakaparvan 


out my conscious effort\ at alteration ar emendctiion—and perltctps, notwith¬ 
standing the half-hearted efforts to preserve intact the received 4ext— 
discrepancies do arise in course of time, md the text does drift away from the 
norm, miperceptibly, within a relatively short period of time. Thus in 3. 9. 
7 fcT our (which is documented £34} uniformly by almost all our 

manuscripts), the different editions printed in the Bombay province, and exa¬ 
mined by me, all have the reading ^ reading which has not been found 

in a single manuscript! In 3. 83. 30, the Bombay edition (with the Kum- 
bhakonam and some other editions) reads ncft when the Nilakantba 
manuscripts themselves (along with a host of other manuscripts) have the 
correct reading {lect, diff,), which is the reading of the constitut¬ 
ed text! Likewise in 3. 249. 8, out edition reads which is the read¬ 

ing offered by all manuscripts collated for our edition, except one inferior 
Grantha manuscript (Gg), which reads and yet this latter reading 

( adopted in many of the Bombay editions. 


Professor Sastri’s edition is based chiefly on four manuscripts, of 
which one () is in Telugu script, two ( ar, ) in Grantha, and one ( qj) 
in Malayalam. For adhyayas 67-130, that is, for about 64 adhyayas out of 
liis total of 269 adhyayas, a fifth tnanuscript(jj) was partly utilized. Ac¬ 
cording to the editor, manuscript 37 (Grantha) “represents the Principal 
Text printed It bears a date corresponding to a.d. 1795, that is, it is less 
than 150 years old. As an edition of the Southern recension, Professor Sas- 
TRfs edition is preferable and indeed much superior to the Kumbhakonam 
edition. But it seems to me that in’ its preparation the manuscript material 
has not been as fully and carefully utilized as it should have been. Judging 
by the Southern manuscripts collated for our edition and examined by me, 
which cannot be very different fixto his, it should seem that too often 
Sastri’s edition agrees in its mislections and other short-comings with the 
Kumbhakonam edition to the exclusion of the genuine Southern tradition. I 
miss in his critical apparatus many of the readings which are given uniformly 
by all Southern manuscripts. Even if the editor, for some occult reasons, did 
not wish to adopt in his text these perfectly good and authenticated Soutliern 
readings, they should have appeared in the footnotes as discarded readings. 
Instances of Northern readings having contaminated his text will be found in 
the following stanzas (reference is to Slcrfcas and adhyayas of his text) : 


1. 27^ 23^ 2. 13^^ 22^ 46", 71J^ 80^/; 4 . 8^ 8", 15^ 5. 1*, 6: 7", 22^^; 7. 2^ 
2", 23^ ; 8. 17"; 10 . 49^ 55'', 66^; 11. 60i", 72i" ; 12. 23i^ 41* 13. 1* ; 

14 . 6^ 16" 17, Hi®; 18. 5*; etc., etc. These examj^les have been select¬ 
ed at random from the first US adhyayas only; but such lapses keep turning 
up on page after page up to the end of the book. 


As liis edition is based on four manuscripts only and even tliese manus¬ 
cripts appear not to have been rigorously collated and fully utilized, I should 
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hesitate to accept his text as a true representative of the Southern recension, 
even ignoring the deficiencies of the critical apparatus. 

In the division into adhyayas, Professor Sastri seems to have followed 
the Grantha edition of Sarabhojirajapuram (Tanjore District) ^printed m 
1895, The reason given by Professor Sastri for following the edition instead 
of the manuscripts is that the division of the Tanjore edition accords ex¬ 
actly with the enumeration of the number of chapters for the Vana Parvan 
(sic) in the Anukramajilkadhyaya of both the Northern and the Southern 
Recensions”.^ This is a dangerously vicious circle ! As the Tanjore edition 
does not pretend that it has followed any manuscript tradition, the adhyaya 
division of l3oth these editions (Tanjore and! Sastri) remain unsupportel by 
manuscript authority £35} and therefore perfectly arbitrary. Adopting the Par- 
vasamgraha figure, Sastri has divided the parvan into 269 adhyayas, while 
the actual numbering of the adhyayas in Southern manuscripts reaches the 
figure 300 approximately, the number according to our Southern manuscripts 
varying between 299 and 302. 


§L 


While Sastri by arbitrary elimination of colophons, has equated his 
adhyaya-number to that given by the Parvasaihgraha, he could not make the. 
figures for the ^okas tally ! According to the Parvasarhgraha the number of 
slokas should be 11,664. “ The total number of stanzas, ” says Professor 

Sastri, ‘‘printed in the Text of the Southern Recension comes to 11»136, 
which is short by 528 As his text is short by over 500 stanzas, his equa¬ 
tion of the number of adhyayas with the Parvasaihgraha figure, by arbitrary 
omission of about thirty colophons, which are found in all Southern manus¬ 
cripts, has no significance, and remains a piece of unless and unmeaning 
manipulation. 


It is exactly seventeen years since I took over charge of the Mahabharaia 
work, and reorganized, on somewhat different lines, tliis Department of tlie Insti¬ 
tute, having profited by the experiments and experiences of my predecessor^ the 
late lamented Mr. N. B. Utgikar, m.a. During this interval the Mahabhaiala 
Department of the Institute has prepared and published critical editions of four 
whole parv'ans (in this sequence) : the Adi (1933), the Virata (1936), the Udyoga 
(1940), and now the Aranyaka (1942), These four par\-ans compriNC, according 
to the data of the Parvasariigraha-parvan, about 28,400 “ slokas ”, In addition to 
this ; the Sabhaparvan, whidi is being edited by Professor Franklin Edcerton of 
the Yale University (U.S.A.-) and which has been ready for some time, has been 
taken up for printing, and its printing has made considerable progress; nearly the 
whole of the text, along with the critical apparatus pertaining to it, has been 
printed off, and the printed portion may even be issued, in the near future, ao a 
separate fascicule. Furtherniore, the press-copy of tl;»e Bhi^mapars an, which is be¬ 
ing edited by Rao Bahadur Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, i.e.s (Retd.), is almost ready 
nnd is now^ undergoing fuial revision at the hands of its editor. Funds pennitting, 
it will be sent to the press in the not very di^^tant future. Thus, during these seven- 

" The Mftliabharata (Southern Recension), vol. 5, Introduction, p. xiii. 

- Op. cit. p. xiv. 
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te-en years the Institute has critically dealt with the first six parvans of the Great 
Epic : the Adi, Sabha, Aranyaka, Virata, Udyoga and Blii^ma. These six parvans 
make up a total of about 36,800 **61okas’^ out of the aggregate of about 82,150 
"slokas*^ comprising the entire Mahabharata, a portion which is approximately 45 
per cent, of the aggregate, excluding of course the “ Supplement ”, Harivaihsa, which, 
for the time being, we have placed aside. This is no mean achievement, we think. 
The part of the epic critically dealt with so far is, I imagine, in bulk, about four 
times as great as the Iliad and the Odyssey put together, and one and a half times 
as great as our Ramayana. 

That a work of this nature and these dimensions is not one man^s job is very 
evident. Many collaborators, sympathisers, friends, benefactors and patrons have 
contributed to such measure of success as has been achieved so far, and they in¬ 
clude among them, princes and potentates, persons owning manuscripts, curators 
and librarians, printers and parv^an-editors, not to speak of the General Editor 
and his modest staff in {36} the background. Surely the most potent among these 
multifarious contributory factors have been— 

srfe I 

—the generous patrons of learning, who out of regard for this venerable monument 
of Indian antiquity, this great and lustrous heritage of Bharatavarsa, have liberal¬ 
ly supplied tlie Institute, all through these years, with funds to carry on this cost¬ 
ly but very vital work. 

First among these generous patrons stands in our estimation Shrimant Bala- 
saheb Pant Pratinidhi, B.A., Rajasaheb of Aundli, whose princely liberality made 
it, in the first instance, possible for the Institute to thinlc of undertaking this am¬ 
bitious project. The Rajasaheb has already paid up a large part of the Foun¬ 
dation Grant of a lakh of rupees promised by him, and thus placed under his ob¬ 
ligations not only the Institute but all those who love the Great Epic of India. 

I have next to record the gratitude of *whe promoters of this scheme—^which 
has now become nothing less than a great national undertaking—to a number of 
other distinguished and generous donors, scattered all over India, who have con¬ 
tributed liberally to our Mahabharata Publication Fund, the diief among them be¬ 
ing : The Imperial Government of India, the Provincial Governments of Bombay, 
Madras, Burma and United Provinces; the Gwalior, Hyderabad (Deccan), Baroda, 
Bhavnagar, Phaltan, Mysore, Poi^under, Kolhapur, Patiala, Sangli, Ichalkaranji, 
Ramdurg, and other Indian States. The Trustees of the Sir Dorab Tata Trust, 
the Savitribai Bhat Trust, and the Tulsidas Qiarities also deserve a grateful men¬ 
tion here for their kind help to our finances. We must gratefully think also of 
those persons less gifted by Fortune, who have contributed smaller sums—with the 
one idea of helping on this great cause—each according to his ability. 

The Institute is indebted, for subsidies to its Maliabliarata work, to the Trus¬ 
tees of the Mahabharata Fund of Great Britain in London ; and indebted also for 
a token grant, in appreciation of this work, to the British Academy of London. 

And last, but not least, I must mention, in this connection, our Alma Mater— 
The University-of Bombay- -who has been exceptionally generous and appreciative 
ot our endeavcnirs in this field, supply us >vith funds, lending us manuscripts, and 
generally taking a very keen and active interest in the welfare and rapid progress 
of our project. 

In connection with further assistance rendered by extra-mural collaborators and 
bclper'5, I must put on record our special obligations to Pandit Rajaguru Hemraj, 
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C.I.E., of Nepal; as also to Professor Kshitimohan Sen, who has succeeded Profes¬ 
sor Vidhushekhar Bhattacharya as Principal of the Visvabharati; further to Mr. 
S. Gopalan, B.A,, B.L., who has succeeded the late Raosaheb Sambamurthi Rao, 
as Honorary Secretary of the Saraswathi Mahal Library of Tanjore. Both these 
latter gentlemen have been kind enough to carry on, in a purely honorary^ capacit>, 
the onerous and responsible task of supervising the Mahabharata collations done 
in their respective institutions. 


The thanks of the Institute are also due to the Curators, Trustees, and 
dians of the following libraries and institutions for keeping us equipped wi u e 

manuscripts required for our Mahabharata work, during almost two decades . the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad, the Adyar Library', the Oriental Institute of Baroda, 
Madras Government [37} Library, Mysore Oriental Manuscripts Library, Sri \adu- 
giri Yatiraj Math (Melkote, Mysore), Cochin State Library, Pudukkottah State Lib¬ 
rary, and the India Office Library (London). The Institute has also received ma¬ 
nuscripts or photo-copies or hand-made copies of manuscripts from the Bombay 
University, the Visvabharati, Dacca University, Dayananda Anglo-Vcdic College of 
Lahore (Research Department), Benares Sanskrit College, and Calcutta San^oit 
College—all of whom I wish to thanki on behalf of tlie Institute very cordially for 
their kind help in the matter. The Institute is, moreover, obliged to Sardar M. V. 
Kibe, M.A. of Indore for the loan of a complete Nilakantha manusenpt of the 
Mahabharata. It is further indebted for the free loan of Southern manuscripts of 
the Mahabharata to the Chief of Idapalli, Mr. Kallenkara Pisharam, Mankavu 
Padinnaro Kovilakam, Killimangalam Nambi.T)IRIPAD, and to the proprietors of 
the following Malabar estates : Poomullimana, Avonapparambu Mana, Nareri Mana, 
Ponnokkottu Mana, Paliyam Estate, Channamangalam. 


Once more I would fain express my gratitude for help of various kinds from 
my colleagues on the Maliabharata Editorial Board, who have throughout reposed, 
very generously, full confidence in me, and helped and supported me invariably in 
the true spirit of camaraderie. It is sad to reflect that before we are even 
way through our work, several members of the old Editoial Board, formed in 1925, 
are no longer with us; from among whom I remember particularly my friends 
Fatlier R. Zimmermann, S.J., Professor M. AVinternitz, and Mr. Vi^iv^ath 
P. Vaidya. 


I have to record here my keen appreciation of the willing compliance and un¬ 
grudging assistance I have uniformly received from memlxTS of the Permanent 
Staff of the Mahabharata Department of this Institute. Mr. S. N. Tadpatrii^, 
M.A., Supervisor of Collations, w'ho is in special charge of the collations, has 
been moreover, as usual, always by my side, helping me with useful suggestion^ 
when I was engaged in constituting the text of this extensive parvan. The cnt^al 
notes were compiled from the collation sheets by Mr. B. G. Bhide Shastri, Mr. 
D. V. Naravane, and Mr. G. G. Soman. We shall miss, in future, the expert 
asristance of Mr. Bhide in several fields, who having served the Institute in the 
Mahabharata Department since 1921, has now owing to old age, rethed fiom ser¬ 
vice. The Canada manuscripts have b(xr* invariably collated by our Sarada 
Shankar Shastri Bhilavadikar, Head Shastri of the^ Mahabharata IXpartn^nt. le 
proof-reading has been done by the Collator and Reader Pandit K. V. 

Sharma Shastri. of Erode (South India), who is now helped in that 
M. V. Vaidya, M. A., both of whom have worked with praiseworthy dihgcnrc, 
exemplary zeal, and signal devotion to thdr w'ork. Collations ^ 

cripts have been done at the Institute uniformly by the Paudits K. ^ i 
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rayan Shastri of Erode, and K. S. Vishvanath Shastri of Kolengode (South 
India), both of whom also are very accurate and conscientious workers, exhibiting 
characteristically a single-minded devotion to duty. 


The superior finish of the Aranyakaparvan Volumes, from the typographical 
viewpoint, is due solely to the care and thought personally bestowed on them by 
my indefatigable friend Professor Dr. Raghu Vira of the International Academy of 
Indian Culture, who, as part of a programme of multifarious activities for the re¬ 
generation of our culture, has equipped at Lahore a small but cadent printing es¬ 
tablishment—the £38} Arya Bharati Press—^which is solely devoted to the cause of 
the service of the drya-bharatl for endowing Sarasvati with better vestments than she 
grudgingly receives in India at the hands of very mercenary printers and publi¬ 
shers. At great trouble and inconvenience to himself—and, I fear, even at the risk 
of pecuniary loss—he undertook and has carried out successfully the printing of 
these two big tomes, and thus led us safely out of the first big forest our little party 
of explorers had encountered on our way to the yet distant Utopia of a complete cri¬ 
tical edition of the Mahabharata. 


If Mahar§i Kr§oa Dvaipayana Vyasa tells us that he has cried himself hoarse, 
urging people to follow the Path of Duty : 

^ (kr(^ 5T II 

his shouting with uplifted arms has not been entirely in vain. lie has not failed 
in his mission. Across the reverberating corridors of Time, we his descendants can 
still hear dimly his clarion call to Duty. It is in response to that call and in a 
spirit of reverent homage to that sage of unfathomable wisdom—that embodied 
Voice of the Collective Unconscious of the Indian people—we offer this work, pledg¬ 
ed to broadcast to mankind, in this hour of its need and its peril, the luminous mes¬ 
sage of the Mahai^i : 

51WRT fl’wsr 

r^l^J 11 




August 1942, 


V. S. Sukthankar. 
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EPIC STUDIES 

L Some Aspects of the Mahabharata Canon/-^ 

The problem of the Mahabharata textual criticism is a problem sui getteris. 
Here the principles of textual reconstruction must first be evolv^ from an 
intensive study of the manuscript material and the’ manuscript tradition.^ 
Tliey can be finally considered as settled only after prolonged and consider¬ 
able discussion and exdiange of ideas and opinions. 

The Vulgate text of the Mbh. is fairly readable and appears, in places; 
to be even “ better ** than the critical text, because the former has been purged 
by the continuous emendations of scholars for centuries. The reader is ccm- 
sequently apt to prefer, at first sight, the readings of the vulgate text, but a 
thorough and sympathetic study of the autlior’s language and thought and a 

critical evaluation of the variants would show him that the constituted text 
is sound. 


Of the many reviews of the first fascicule of the critical edition of the 
Mahabharata that have appeared during tlie past year thete are two 
that deserve my special attention : the review by Dr. Hermann Weller in 
the Zeitschrift fiir hidologie und Iranistik (vol. 6, pp. 166 ff.), and that by 
Professor Edgerton in the Journal of the American Ormital Society (vol. 48, 
pp. 186-190). Both reviews are evidently products of a very close study of 
the text and the critical apparatus. Particularly valuable is the review by 
Prof. Edgerton, who can appreciate the difficulties of the problem I have 
had to confront perhaps better tlian most scholars, since he has had to stru^le 
with problems of a like nature in his valuable work on the Paficatantra and 
the Vikramacarita. 


In the succeeding i>ages I have endeavoured to set forth my reasons for 
adopting in the text the readings that have commended £158} themselves to 
in those cases whidi have been discussed by Weller and Edc^ton in 
the reviews mentioned above. They concern the readings of 1. 1. 19, 42, 49, 
62, 201, and of the identification of the hundred sub-parvans of the Mbh. 
enumerated in the second adhyaya of the Adipaivan, that is, in the Parvasaah- 
grahaparvan .2 


* \IBBRAS (NS) 4. 157-78). 

Valuable hints are to be found espc*cially in the writings of Prof. LtinERS. 

^ Aa most of the references in these studies will be to the MahabMrata,^ all 
numbers without alphabetical prefix refer to* the critical edition of the epic. When 
a reference is made to otlier editiems of the epic, I have prefixed' to the reference an 
Indicatory letter enclosed within parantheses : thus (C.) denotes the Cakutta edi- 
don, (B.) the Bombay edition, and (K.) the Kumbhakonani edition. 






EPIC STUDIES 
1. 1. 19 : 

vedais caturbhili samitdm (v. 1. sa/hmildm). 

Weller suggests an emendation—in fact, two alternative emdndations. 
He first proposes to read sadimitdm for my samtShi. The former variant 
IS found only in one MS. which besides transposes the first two words of the' 
pada. His alternative suggestion is more radical. Seeing that the variant 
prefCTred by him yields a pada metrically defective, he proposes to mend 
matters by raastmg the pada thus : caturbhili sammitam vedaih. This 
pathya he thinks, must have been the original reading of the pada. The 
only reason Weller has adduced for rejecting the text reading is the sup¬ 
posed intrinsic fitness of the alternate; it suits the contebct much better, he 
believes. Kj, the solitary MS. which contains the reading preferred by 
Weller, stands sixUi on my list of K MSS., whose relative value diminishes 
in the order there given; it is full of clerical mistakes, due probably to the 
difficulty t&ijerienced by the copyist (either of this MS. or of one of its 
ancestors) in deciphering the ( ? Sarada) exemplar. I consider it an inferior 
codex. With Weller’s reading we get a prior pada with the scansion 
^ ~ • Hopkins statistical study of the relative frequency 

of ffie different forms of the padas {Great Epic, p. 236) shows that tliis is 
a "rare" combination. Even Weller realizes that the line does not read 
smoothly and calls therefore the length of the sixth syllable a "metrical 
archaism.” Now samitdm (of the text, {159} without the anusvara) recurs 
in a similar context, also at the end of a prior p3da, and apparently in the 
same sense in (B.) 1. 95.90 : idam hi vedaih samitdm. It alsoi occurs, in a 
different context, in Susruta 2. 346. 3 r an^usthaparvasamitam. If we read 
smhmitdm in the passage under discussion, we should have pari passu to read 
it in the two latter passages also, both of which then would be metrically 
drfective; the scansion of the first would be nearly the same as that of the 
pada in question, the second would end with three consecutive iambs. Arc 
these all instanas; of " metrical archaisms ” ? For that, it seems to me, the 
documental probability of the reading perferred by Weller is not strong 
enough. The text reading, which is mentioned by Nilakaptha as a variant, 
is supported indirectly by IC {samatdm) and directly by K„. 3 ,M ,.3 On 
the other hand, Weller’s reading, as has already been remarked, is found 
only in one inferior MS. Wortliy of note is Nilakajjtha’s glo^ : samitdm it* 
pdfhe tulydm ity arthalf. The initial mistake of Weller lies in supposing that 
sammitdm suits the context better tlian samitdm, whereias, in point of fact, 
sornmmitdm is nothing more than a doublet of the other word. Weller does 
nrt realize that his attemot to substitute an "easier reading” has been anti¬ 
cipated by the scribe of K-„ who likewise finding the emended line (metrically) 
unreadable lias tran^xised tire words of the pada, reaching a new combina¬ 
tion : caiurbhir vedaih smhmitdm, which according to Hopkins (loc. cit.) is 
of " very rare, sporadic ” occurrence. The word samita has been perfectly 





correctly explained in PW. : samita {sa 4- mita) = samniia, “gleiches Mass 
habend, gleich.” The relation between the two words is clearly revealed by the 
niore familiar doublets sataia : samtat)ay sahita : saikhita and so on, 5 ^and sam 
being the unaccented and accented forms of one and the same prefix. When 
the accentual factor became inoperative, the choice was conditioned solely by 
metrical considerations. The identification in the case of sojyiita may have 
been helped by contamination with sam + ita ( = samgata) , “ conformable 
to, in harmony with (a meaning not unsuitable even here), or by its sup¬ 
posed connection with samOy “equal’' (cf. Wackernagel, Altind. Gramm. 

1. § 30 b/?). The semantic values of the words in question being the 
same, the combined f 160 } fored of documental probability and metrical pre¬ 
ference decides the question of choice incontestably in favour of the adopted 
text. 

The text reading really n^ds some further justification. Weller’s mis¬ 
understanding of th^ text is, ini my opinion, a direct confirmation of my re¬ 
mark in the Foreword (p. vi) that it is a lectio difficilior. The word was, 

I supix>se, early misunderstood. To judge by the character of the variants, 
it was commonly, though erroneously, interpreted as sam -f- ila^ “ united, com¬ 
bined with. ’ In this sense, in course of time, it must have been ousted by 
its easier synonyms samytikta (substituted for it in B D) and sahita 
(mainly in f and G). Botli these readings are inadequate. Nflakantha’s 
explanation caturvedmthavatlni is inadmissible; the phrase can at best moan 
catatvedamtxm (“possessing the four Vedas”), which is of course sheer 
nonsense. Roy’s “ comprehendeth the sense of the four Vedas ” and Dun’s 
contains the sense of the four Vedas ” are equally inaccurate paraphrases 
(based upon the explanation furnished by the scholiast), because the passage 
in the vulgate cannot be^ar the meaning here forced! upon it. On the other 
hand, the literal meaning of smhyukla or sahita is, as already re¬ 
marked, wholly imsuitable. For what could the assembled sages mean by 
saying tliat they wished to hear the (Mahabharata) Sahihita “combined with, 
the four Vedas ” ? 

To return to the manuscript twidaice. The K group is partly corrupt 
and indecisive though the majority has the text reading : Kq. .. 4 . u as in text: 
Ki sahitani ; K. samatam ; sammitdm. All these stand resolutely against 
^hytiktdm of the vulgate ; but, from the point of view of transcriptional 
probability, none of them is wholly incompatible with samitdm of the text. 
Three out of the four Malayalam MSS. have also pre^rvtd the true reading ; 
the remaining Malayalam MS. has sahitdm, Uie reading of the T G grouji. 
With this data I should explain the genesis of the' variants thus. Tli.‘ text 
leading is a lectio difficilior, preserv^ed in the majority of K intact, and in 
the remaining MSS. of the K version in a corrupt condition. "J'Ir K read¬ 
ing being partly suwx)rted by M, there is a partial agreernem between two 
or less independent veisicMis. a condition almo;t wholly iihiciit in llv.' 
IJa 





of the rejected variants. 
£ 161 } early misunderstood and 
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Being a difficult and unfamiliar word, it was 




finally dropped—independently in certain 
groups of the Southern and Northern recensions—in favour of such words as 
were thought to be its equivalents in sense but which do not fit the context 


and arc wholly inadequate. 

After what has been said above, it is hardly necessary to consider the 
alternative proposed by Welleb. But in passing it may be ijointed out 
that it is methodologically wrong to expect to find the original reading by 
picking out a stray variant which appears to give a better meaning, and shuf¬ 
fling the words of the pada until the pathya form turns up. For one thing, 
it is by no means certain thall the original must be a pathya : the MS. evi¬ 
dence, so far as I have examined it, is all in favour of the hypothesis tliat 
originally the vipulas were far more numerous than what one is led to sup¬ 
pose from the study of the vulgate text, which has modernized many of the 
archaic lines of the original and successfully covered up the traces of the 
metamorr^osis. 


* 


* 


* 


* 


1 . 1, 42 : 

da§ajyotili satajyotih sahasrajyotir atmavan (v. 1 . eva ca.) 

Here the situation is much clearer. According to Weller the variant 
eva ca is not quite wrong (“abwegig”). Quite true. But about the text 
reading, I think we‘ can say much more than- that. In point of grammar, 
metre or even sense, there is not much to choose between the variants. But 
in point of documental probability, their values are totally different, eva ca 
is the variant offered by Kq 2 . i. ^ Di_i 2 ; tlie text, on the other hand, 
is documented by a much stronger group, Vi B Dai (marg.). D 14 S. 

It is further attested by another good MS. of a different category, I have 
since compared : a! Nepali MS. belonging to the Benares Sanskrit College 
Manuscripts Library. The text reading figures also in Goldstucker’s colla¬ 
tions from European codices, of which I have photo copies.^ The position 
them, is this. On the {162} one hand the K version is indecisive, agreeing 
partly with D, which is the main witness for the rejected variant; on the 
other hand B S (probably together with the Nepali Maithili version) form a 
solid group in favour of the text, further attested by three K MSS, including 
the im]x>rtant India Office codex Ki. It will be seen that the documental au¬ 
thority is almost wholly on the side of the text. Fot a contamination between 
D^anagan transcripts of Kasmiii MSS. and Devanagari MSS. must be postu¬ 
lated to be far more likely than a contamination between the entire Bangali 
version and the entire Southern recension. The different Indian scripts being 


^ The photographs were kindly presented to the Bhandarkar Institute by 
tile University of Strassburg, through the kind offices of the late Prof. Emile Senart. 
I take this opportunity to thank the University publicly for this service. 
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mt unintelligible outside the provinces where they were developed, there 
is already a prhna jade reason for assuming the independence of B and S. 

This principle was long ago recognized and enunciated by Prof. Luders, than 
whom no scholar has a’ profounder acquaintance with and a clearer insight 
in the problem of Mahabharata textual criticism. In Die Orwitha-recension 
des Mahabharata (Berlin 1901), Prof. Luders has said : “Das beweist, dass 
die Grantha-handschriften nicht etwa auf Bengali-Handschriften zuriickgehen, 
—etwa, was von vomherein nicht gerade wahrscheinlich ist,—sondern da§s in 
den Fallen wo B und G zusammengehen, ihre Lesarten als alt zu sehen sind/* 
Now what is true of the consensus of B and G is « fortiori true of the con¬ 




sensus of B and S. Tliis presumptive independence is wholly confirmed by 
my intensive study of the first; 3,0(X) stanzas of the Adiparvan from the’ ex¬ 
tensive collations at my disposal, during which study I have not been able to 
detect the slightest trace' of “ secondary interrelationship” between the Bangali 
version as a mhole and the Southern recension as a whole. Equally funda¬ 
mental in character is the agreement between K and S, the only difference 
between K and B being that K is comparatively purer and freer from inter¬ 
polation! than tlie other. The canon of Mbh. textual criticism, in its simplest 
form, may therefore be said to be the fundamental character of the consensus 
of K and S on the one hand, and of B and S on the otlier, provided of course 
the concordant reading is of such a nature that it could not be tlie result of 
a fortuitous coincidence. 


Doubt can, and frequently, does arise when K B (then generally {163} 
with D; in other words the whole? of N) stands against S. Here each case 
must be judged and decided on its own merits. It may sometimes be possible 
to adduce evidence of a decisive character on one side or the other. Such 
evidence may be intrinsic; one reading may be intrinsically better than tlie 
other. Or it may be extrinsic ; when it is possible to supplement the evidence 
of MSS. from other ancient and independent sources. But as a rule, when 
there is a conflict between N and S, the evidence' is so nicely balanced that 
no definite decision is possible. 

To return to the instance' under consideration. The agreement between 
B and S raises such a strong presumption in favour of the text reading that 
its evidence cannot be rebutted by the possibility conceived by Weller that 
dtmavm might have crept into the text secondarily, under the influence of 
dtnumah and atmajah in the following lines. 

In this particular instance, I think, intrinsic probability is, to some ex¬ 
tent, also on the side of the text. It is a feature of epic technique that out 
of three consecutive proper names occurring in the same hemistich, the last 
name is very frequently accompanied by a qualifying adjective. Scores of 
illustrations may be produced ; here are thirteen selected at random. 

1. 31. 14. Virafai ca Subohus ca &dlipifiL4as ca vtiyavm, 





1. 88 . 9 : 


(K.) 6.25.4-5: 




17 

(K.) 

8 . 

83. 9 

(K.) 

9. 

2. 17 

(K.) 

9. 

3. 12 

(K.) 

9. 

5. 2 

(K.) 

9. 

24.40 
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l}ceyur atha Kakseyuh Kjkarieyi^ ca vlryavm 
Standileyur Vaneyus ca Jaleyus ca mahdya§dh 
Yuytidhdno Virdtas ca Dmpackis ca niahdrathah 
Dhf^faketiis Cekitdnali Kdsirdjas cn vlryavdyi 
Purujit Kuntihhojas ca Saibyas ca narapungavah 
Dhj^tadyuymio Viratas ca Sdtyaki§ ca par djit ah 
Kfpas ca Krtmmmd ca Draimis caiva mahdrathali 
Ahatthdmd ca Bhojas ca Mdgadhas ca mahdbalah 
Brliadbalas ca Krdthas ca &akunis cdpi Saubalafi 
hate Bht^me ca Droje ca Karine caiva fnahdrathe 
Salyas ca Citrasmas ca sakunis ca imhdrathah 
Asvatthdmd Krpas caiva Krtavarmd ca sdtvatah. 



{164} The practice being the outcome of a natural desire to avoid the 
monotony of a bald enumeration of names, it is not surprising to find that 
even the Homeric epics furnish ample illustrations of it; here is one with the 
trick repeated in consecutive hemistiches (Illiad, 24.250-1) : ^ 

Ilajxjxova 'AvxiVovdv xs, Poyjv a'va^dv xs IIoXlxYjv, 

AT|/^oP6v X6, Aral Alov a'vauov. 

After having proved that the text reading is not only better documented 
but in itself very plausible, we may proceed to consider whether any reason 
can be suggested how the variant eva ca may have arisen. Two explana- 
tionsr-both mere possibilities—occur to me. It is for one thing possible that 
the original dtmavdn may have been deliberately suppressed in order to avoid 
the monotonous reiteration of dtma at the end of three consecutive verses. 
A more likely reason for the suppression may have been the lack of a copula 
in the original line, which had been crowded out by the succession of three un¬ 
usually long names (tvro of four syllables each, and the third one of not less 
than five), taking up by themselves 13 syllables out of an aggregate of 16 of 
the 41oka line. 


♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 


1.1.49 : 

vistiryatmi 'trtahaj jnmiam rsBt samksepam abravit 
(v. 1 . samksepato 'bravit). 

The two rejected variants are : smhk^epalo * bravit K B^m and 
sathk^ipya cdbfamt B Da Dn Dr Di. ^2 S (except Gi. 3 M 3 ). Weller finds 
samksepato satisfactory ("* befriedigend ”). As a matter of fact, of the rejected 
variants, the reading samksipya cdbravit is far superior to the other, fn it 
the sense is clear ; grammatically it is correct, metrically flawless. It is more¬ 
over the reading indicated by the principle of agreement between indepen¬ 
dent versions, being supported by the BangSIi and Devar^gari versions on the 
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w hand and by one section of the Southern recension on the other. But 
the compelling power of this agreement is weakened by the circumstance that 
one Malayalam MS. and three (out of the seven) Grantha MSS. are outside 
the group. Had the whole of B agreed with the whole of S, it would have 
been difficult, if not impossible, for reasons explained in the previous section. 
{165} to reject the concordant reading. The weak point of this variant lies 
in the fact that it does not at all explain, as far as I can judge, how the other 
readings may have arisen. There is the same flaw in the other rejected 
variant, though not in the same degree. The text reading, though weakly 
supported by MSS, serves admirably, in my opinion, to account for the 
existence of the variants, especially if samk^epam is taken as an adverbial 
gerund \\vam (Panini’s f^amul), as I think it should be ; c/. Whitney, Sans- 
krit Grammar, § 995. For there would then be an inherent tendency to substi¬ 
tute for it simpler readings, samksipya ca and samksepatah would be very 
neat paraphrases of the awkward adverbial gerund : the second (smik^epatak) 
preserving nearly intact the original ak§aras, the first {sofhk^ipya) involving 
a more radical change from the view-point of form, but closely following the 
original in sense. The latter may, moreover, have been directly suggested by 
vistlrya in the first pada which it nicely balances. I assume, of course, that 
samksipya was introduced independently in B D on the one hand and S on 
the other. In other words, I think that the concordance between certain 
sections of tlie Northern and the Southern recensions is purely accidental, and 
it is unquestionable tliat it could be that. I must frankly admit, however, 
that there is a strong element of subjectivity in this choice, which can in no 
way be said id be compelling. I prefer the text reading, fully realizing that 
others may prefer either of the other two readings; but that is precisely why 
a wavy line has been printed in the text below samksepam. \ doubt very 
much whether any compelling reason can be advanced to prove the absolute 
superiority of any one of the variants over the others. 


♦ ♦ • ♦ 

1.1.62 : 

anukramanim adhydyam (v.l. o»uikramm,iikddhydyom) 

This again is a somewhat difficult and complicated case. The text read¬ 
ing is perhaps less than certain, as has been indicated by the use of the wavy 
line; but it can, I think, claim for itself greater certitude than the reading 
in the preceding case. The apparatus contains five variants for this pada. 
They are : 

1 ^ 0 . 2-6 Vi B 3 Da Dn Dr D^.^. anukranmiikadhydyam 

°krafna^imddhyd'^ 

{166} Ti G.5,7 ^hrdminam adhyd^ 

T, "'krdmikam o'" 
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Along with this passage, we must consider 1.1.199, where the pada recurs 
and where again there are five variants, in part different from those of the 
passage under discussion. The second set of variants is : 


5-4.6 Dr Dj 2 . 4 . 0 - 12-14 

anu krarnanikdd hydyam 

T G 4 .e M,.o.4 ' 


^°krdmirimm 

Gi 

G2.7 M3 

.(S Recension) ^ 

""krdmanim 

""krdyyianam 

G3 J 


^"^kranmtam 

^^1.5 ® 1^3.5 


as in text. 


We have here very remarkable vascillafion for a perfectly simple pada. 
Every textual variation presupposes a cause. Therefore that reading is best 
which best explains how the various different readings nrkay have arisen. The 
variant preferred by Weller, which is also the reading of the vulgate text, 
though, perfectly satisfactory in itself, fails wholly to explain why there are 
so many variants. What is wrong with, afiukranuanikadhydyam? Nothing 
apparently, if taken by itself. But let us have a closer look at the variants 
and try to understand the cause of the variation. We shall first consider the 
variants at 1.1.199, where the situation is slightly clearer. The text reading 
is supported by K ,.5 B Da D;j .5 ; that is, twoi of the K MSS. (including the 
important K^) together with the whole of Bangali and Arjunamisra and two 
Devanagari MSS., a combination not to be despised. The rejected variants 
fall into two natural groups ; on the one hand we have the majority of K and 
Etevanagari (with tlie notable exception of Arjunamisra MSS., which, as 
remarked in the Foreword, p. v, frequently side with Bangui!) having anu- 
kramanikddhydyam; on the other hand we have the Southern MSS., which 
show anukrammcmw {jdhydyam, with some unimportant variations. The case 
is somewhat similar at 1 . 1 . 62, the difference being that the manuscript sup¬ 
port for the text reading is slightly w^eaker. The two sets of variants, it may 
be remarked, have this noteworthy feature £ 167 } in common that in both 
places there is partial agreement between K B on the one hand and S on the 
other, in so fat that they both have as the first part of the pada, a word un¬ 
compounded with €dhydyam. The explanation of this chaos is, I tliink, fur¬ 
nished by 1.2.34, where the name of the adhyaya (or rather of the parvan) is 
found to be antikrmiam (and not anukramanikd) 

parvdnuki\amafil purvmn. 

Here the reading is certain, the variants (mainly in G) being negligible. 

1 Accordingly I have called the parvan Anukramani-parvan. differing from 
the Calcutta, Bombay and Kumbhakonam editions, in which it is called Anukrama- 
nika-parvan. 
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f printed editions of the text without exception have the same reading, an 
indication that the large majority of all reliable MSS. hitherto examined read 
the name of the adhyaya as in text. The name in this form occurs at 
1 . 1 . 200 :. 


•§L 


a}iukTi(i 7 }ianyd ydvat sydd ah7id rdtryd ca scmicitdin, 
where again the variants though numerous, do not concern us since they are 
also mainly restricted to a single version, the Grantha. 

As remarked already there is partial agreement between K B Da and S 
in so far that they break up the compound of the vulgate text into words, one 
standing in epithetical or appositional relation to the other. A little reflec¬ 
tion will show that, used by a! writer familiar with the older name of the 
adhyaya, the first word uncompounded with adhyaya could be no other than 
anukrmnanim. With this word, however, we should get the awkward prior 

pada ''__, which, according to Hopkins ( op. cii. 

p. 236), is a “very rare, sporadic” combination. Now it is well known that, 
in the epic, grammatical accuracy is often sacrificed to the obsers^ance of pre¬ 
ferred vipula forms. The awkwardness of the pada was removed by the 
(anomalous) shortening of the troublesome long i in the final syllable of the 
word. Examples of shortening metri causa, cited from the epics by Hopkins 
{op. cit. p. 246) are : svodha ca svadhabhojinam, Ram. 7. 23. 23 (agftin in 
the fijlh syllable) ; apakramat, (B.) 9. 11. 62 ; sakhigwiavr^d, Nala 24 ; 
na srtr jahaii vai tanul.i, (B.) 11. 25. 5. The examples, as is well known, can 
be very easily multiplied. 

£168} The assumption of an original anukfa^nanim adhydyam could, 
as far as I can judge, satisfactorily explain all the different variants of this 
pada. It accounts for the neat bifurcation of the manuscript evidence into 
the vulgate text (wnth partial reflexes in the K version) and the Souths 
group. The \'ulgate text may be seen to have successfully overcome the diffi¬ 
culty of the anomalous shortening by substituting in the lame foot a form 
with a legitimate short vowel where required by the (later) stnnpnt ru e . 
panoatnam laghu sarvatra ; it had to sacrifice the original appositional con 
struction and substitute for it a compound. The Southern editors, on the 
other hand, adhered firmly to tiie appositional construction, and eked out a 
tolerable pada with various synonyms having a short vowel in the fifth syllable 
such as : kTdtniMm^ °ktdf>iikdfnf °kTdf>i(i7iafn, ^ kTd^iuinUu. 

It may be argued that even miukranmiikddhydyani as tlie original lead¬ 
ing might likewise furnish reasons for the growth of this singular crop^ of 
various readings, because the name anuktanMnikd here given to the adhyaya 
was felt to be inappropriate, the correct name being c^inkrnmain as given in 
1. 2. 34. But such an interpretation would not be valid, because the original 
postulated here would at best serve to explain only one variant, namely, dnu- 
krmm\iim adhydyam; it fails wholly to account for the vascillations of the 
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entire Southern recension, since nothing would have been gained by substitut¬ 
ing anukramkmm, °.kraniikam and so forth, which all equally fall short of' 
reproducing the original name of the adyhaya. So at least it seems to me 
must the variants be interpreted. I consider the text reading all but certain. 
A comparison of the extant manuscript material should show that, clerical 
errom and occasional anomalies apart, the Bangali MSS. uniformly, Arjuna- 
misra (? together with Devabodha) MSS. frequently, and K MSS. sporadi¬ 
cally will have the text realding; MSS. of the vulgate text and other MSS. 
contaminated from this source will have the compound ; while MSS. of the 
Southern recension will mostly have synonyms of miukramaiiim such as 
°kram(i>jam ^krmnikam and so on. 


1 . 1 . 201 : 

{169} bharalasya vapur hy ekU satymn camrlam {v.l. canrtam) 

eva CO, 


Edgerton discusses at some length the variation amijam : anrtam and 
decides emphatically in favour of anrtam. Edgerton ’s arguments are briefly 
these : first and foremost, the text reading does not do justice to the emphatic 
particle eva in the same line, which is a “ crucial word secondly, anriam is 
intrinsically far superior to the innocuous amrtam, which has been substituted 
for the original lectio difficilior by ignorant copyists! who, missing the “ para¬ 
dox ” intended, ‘‘ naturally gagged at attributing * falsehood ’ to tlie epic,’* 
In the first place I differ from Edgerton radically as to the value and im¬ 
portance of the word eva in the sentence. It is unquestionably true that evu 
does emphasize the preceding word or words, but this is neither necessarily 
nor universally true. Very frequently, especially in the epics and the 
Pur^as, the emphasis is so slight that it is almost negligible, and the word 
is nothing more than an expletive. My experience fully corroborates P. W., 
which has the following note s. v. eva : Nicht selten, namenlich nach einigen 
Partikeln, ist die Bedeutung von eva abgeschwacht, dass wir auch den Nach- 
druck aufgdDen.” But the best answer to Edgerton’s contention as to the 
value of evd is to show that it figures very frequently at the end of the pada, 
in long enumerations of names and attributes where no empliasis could be 
intended whatsoever. Here are some examples chosen at random : 

(K.) 1. 68. 95.: Durmar^ano Durmukhos cd Du^karmb Karna eva ca 
(B.) 2. 100. 2 : Droiiam Kfpam njpdnis cdnydn Asvaithdmdnam eva ca. 

(B.) 13. 254. 17 : avyayalj, purti^afj, sdk^i ksekajno "k^ara eva ca 
120 : yajndnlakfd yajnaguhyam <Mtnam loindda eva ca 

Brahma Pur. 182. 7 ; tvovi svdhd tvam svadhd vidyd sudhd tvam jyotir 
eva ca 

Bhavi§ya Pur. 10. 8. 38 : jyotU cakram jalam tejo nabhasvm vidyud eva ca 
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It would be clearly preposterous to see in these eva ca “ emphatic parti¬ 
clesor “crucial words'' emphasizing paradoxes; {170} they are nothing 
more than copulative expletives. My impression is that the epic “poets" 
use the conjunctions ca, caiva or eva ca according as they require one, two or 
three syllables to fill their line! This, I hope, will suffice to dispose of the 
alleged necessity of looking for and finding any striking paradox in 
this line. 


I But I think Edgerton is making another and a grayer mistake. His 

I remark that “ the panegyrist of the epic [italics mine] starts out to claim that 

it contains everything " makes me suspect that Edgerton has possibly mis- 
. understood the hemistich in question. Here the subject matter of glorifica¬ 

tion is not the epic at all but merely the first’ adhyaya thereof. The hemis¬ 
tich occurs in a passage at the end of the first adhyaya, and the passage is 
evidently of tlie nature of a phalasruti. The hemistich says : “ This is the 
^^y of the (Mah§-)Bharata." Here “ this " refers not to the whole epic but 
j merely to the Anukramaiiii chapter mentioned in the previous stanzas. The 

whole line is a subordinate {hi) clause depending upon the main clause con¬ 
tained in the immediately preceding stanza. “ (200) He who repeats (in an 
I undertone, even) a little of the Anukramani at both twilights is freed imfnedi- 

I ately from as much sin as has been accumulated during the day and the night; 

(201) for, tliis is the body of the (Maha-)Bharata (tliat is) Trutli and also 
Immortality ! " It is owing to its partaking of the qualities of (or, as the pane¬ 
gyrist of the adhyaya will have it, owing to its being) Truth and Immortality 
that it is able to absolve the devout reciter of the adhyaya immediately from 
sm. The emphasis, if any, is on hi (“ for"), not on eva. Objection may be 
taken to the neuter gender of etat, since it is made to refer the Anukramaiu 
(f.) chapter as I do here. The gender ihay be explained either as a case of 
attraction by the gender of the predicate {vaptis, n.) or as referring indiscri¬ 
minately to anukrmnani (f.) or adhyaya (m.). But if Edgerton does not 
iike that, I have no great objection to his translating : “ For this form of the 
(Maha-)BhSrata is Truth and Inunortality." According to this interpreta- 
rion, the variant anrtani is wholly inappropriate and inadmissible ; and in fact 
on second thoughts I am inclined even to dispense with the wavy line under 

j 

I 

I £171} The paradox conceived by Edgerton might apply fitly to the 

I whole' epic, which may be said to mirror all phases of life, “ Truth,—yes, 

r and Falsehood too!" but it is clearly unreasonable and even impossible to 

say that the Anukramani chapter by itself could be “ Truth,--ye8 and False¬ 
hood too." Furthermore, even if tliis wonderful chapter be the Truth as well 
as Falsehood, I fail to see how it should follow that such a chapteT could on 

that account be able to give absolution to a sinner. If one bears in mind 

^ Ihat the subject matter of the i) 0 negyric is the Anukiumaiil chapter (and not- 
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the epic), one cannot, I think, come to any other conclusion than that the true 
reading is amrtam. 

It may be added that Edgerton's mistake is quite natural and is caused 
primarily by the* misleading division of the passage (stanzas 200-202) into 
distiches, which suggests that the subject matter of the prasasti is the Maha- 
bharata. The first half of stanza 201 is logically and grammatically con¬ 
nected with the preceding stanza (200); on the other hand the second half 
is» part and parcel of the following stanza (202). The first lialf clearly refers 
to the Anukramani chapter, the second half equally clearly to the epic as a 
whole. Could I have foreseen the confusion it is apt to cause, I would cer¬ 
tainly have joined the first half of stanza 201 to 200 and the second half to 
stanza 202, notwithstanding that this arrange!ment yields two consecutive three- 
line stanzas. In such cases I have mostly* made three distiches, sometimes, 
I fear, as in this instance, clouding tlie sense. 

There remains now only one point to be‘ 'considered. By saying that 
amrtam is a lectio difficilior, Edgerton implies that the change from amrtam 
into anrtmn is ordinarily inconceivable, since any copyist would have fought 
shy of attributing falsehood to the epic. Such a view would, in my opinion, 
be entirely incorrect. The distinguishing feature of scribes* emendations is 
that it is superficial. The scribe does not stop to think very deeply about 
the consequences of the change. Here, I fancy, the variant has arisen merely 
because, in entirdy different contexts, satyam and anrtam are found frequently 
combined into a phrase, sometimes even combined into the compound 
satyanrta (e.g. satymrt\e yo vivinakte lake, 1. 3. 152 ; satymrte avapaiyan 
jandndm RV. 7.49.3). I £172} therefore hold that the substitutions of anrtam 
for amrtam is wholly within the range of probability and even quite natural 
for an Indian scribe. 

♦ ♦ * 

1 . 2 . 70 : 

etat parvasatam purtfon Vyasenoktam maharfitfa. 

Although it io prefectly trae that all previous efforts to make the text 
of the Mbh. agree wLtii the numerical data of its extent and size have ended 
in dianal failures, Edgerton is needlessly nervous about my attempt to re¬ 
duce the number of the (sub-)parvans exactly to one hundred. Edgerton’s 
view is that the traditional hundred should be regarded as an approximate 
or “ round ” irumber. This is the explanation given also by C. V. Vaidya 
in his Epic India (p. 189) when he is faced with the anomaly that his list 
of ” hundred parvans ” contains 107 titles. In support of the view, one ml^t 
cite the use of the word saiaka in titles of anthologies like the ^yfigdraiataka, 
which frequently, if not uniformly, contain more than 100 stanzas. The paral¬ 
lelism would, in my opinion, be not quite exact, because, I think, here the suffix 
ka (miscalled svdrthe by Indian grammarian?) probably suggests, if it does not 
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Mly connote, tlie approximate character of the denomination. Less con 
mcing still is the analogy (mentioned by C. V. Vaidya, loc. cit.) of the ap¬ 
pellation satasdham of the Mbh. This expression is admittedly not intended 
to mean exactly one hundred thousand, whatever else it may mean. But the 
latitude implicitly allowed in the use of the expression satasahasra in stating 
the number of stanzas which are approximately a lakli cannot, it seems to me, 
be claimed by a person giving the number of chapters which are approxf- 
niately only one hundred. That question apart, when the old experts of the 
Great Epic {bhdratacintaka, 1. 2. 172) had calculated and stated the 
exact number of adhyayas and ^lokas, parvan by parvan for all the eighteen 
parvans, api^arently correct to the last digit, would it not be exceedingly 
strange if the numbet of the chapter-groups alone, given in the very same 
adhyaya, in the same context, were to be only approximate ? A few stanzas 
more or less in an aggregate of several thousand stanzas, or a few adhyayas 
more or less {175} in an aggregate of several hundred adhyayas \\T)uld not have 
mattered very much one way or the* other; but a few parvans more or less 




when the total was only in the neighbourhood of hundred! So careless I 
suppose even the careless custodians of the fifth Veda were not. Their cal¬ 
culations may have beten wrong, but their intention is perfectly clear. They 
^y and mean that the number was exactly one hundred : notice the pun^am 
in the first pada x)f the hemistich. In fact, the amazing difference in the 
lengths and characters of these chapter-groups—^there are some containing 
only 1 adhyaya and leSs than 70 stanzas, tliere are others which contain more 
than 70 adhyayas and considerably more than 3,000 stanzas !—could, I think, 
only have been the result of an over-mastering desire on thef part of some 
old editor or editors to reach, by hook oil crook, some such predetermined 
“round” number. 


Edgerton is perfectly right when he says that the attempt to recc«istruct 
the original text of this passage presents some very serious textual difficulties. 
Whether my text will finally prove correct in every respect or not remains of 
course) to be seen. I hope it will fit the constituted text of the whole epic; 
but I shall not be greatly shocked if it does not. The texts of the present 
'' editions, Calcutta, Bombay or Kumbhakonam, do not conform to the details 
given in the ‘‘ Table of Contents.” There are all kinds of discrepancies bet¬ 
ween them ; the sloka numbers do not agree'; the same is true of the adhySya 
und the parvan number. These discrepaiKies cannot be helped,—so long as 
we do not know who had done the counting ancf when it was done. As for 
fhe constituted text of the passage in question, I will only say that I have 
formed it rigidly on the) principles of textual criticism woiked out by me and 
followed elsewhere in the course of my work on the edition. These principles 
have been applied independently- of the question of the past, present or future 
form and divisions of the epic. The constituted text is based 
mainly on documental and intrinsic probability. Itn 
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more than likely that it contains some slight errors ; the different versions are 
interwoveti in such an intricate manner that to disentangle them with com¬ 
plete assurance pr to one’s complete satisfaction is not yet possible, or perhaps 
is no longer possible. I honestly believe that the discrepancieis between the 
constituted {174} text and tlie present “ Table of Contents,” will be very 
considerably diminished. But about one thing I feel perfectly confident and 
that is that the number is intended to be exactly one hundred. Edgerton 
himself would probably have beeti less sceptical had he known that both 
Arjunamisra and Nilakaiita have left behind them in their scholia mnemonic 
stanzas, stating the exact number of (sub-)parvans in ^ch of the eighteen 
(major) parvans. In both cases the total is exactly one hundred ; besides 
that, the individual figures tally exactly in the two lists. 

Here are tlie stanzas themselves. 


Arjunamisra’' towards the end of the second adhyaya (Dai 45) 
ekonavirhsati tu parvabhir Adiparva 
khydtam, Sabhd navabhir, a§^abhir a^tayuktaili 
Armj^yakam, nanu Virdtahaihd caturbhir, 
ekadhikair dasabhir Udyamum dmananti IjlH- 
BJuxi^nmn m pancabhir, aUio Gurur a§tasafiikhyair 
ekena Kart,iam, atha Mudrakathd caturbhiii 
Sauptam tribhis, tad <anu pancabhir Angandmlm 
Sdrtis caturbhir,ekakena 1 i 2 J | 
dvabhyam u^atiti Hayamedham, ath-Asrdrmkhyum 
dhus tribhir, MttMapa^rva tathaikakena 
ekaikalo gavwin-Ndkagath ubhabhy^ 

Vmmo Harer, iti kjtd sata parvosamkhyd || 3 jj 

Nilakaj^tha {ad 1. 2. 396) : 


19 U 16 

Arfi-dhyatia-Safc/ta-dhanaih Vana-cayd^ri 


4 n 

Vairdta-hhOdyoga-yuk, 


5 8 1 ^ 3 

Bhl^ma Droya-majam ca /Ccrr^ia-ku tatha §alye~bh^ Saufuptagaxn 

5 4 1 

Stri-sam Danadharma-kd Hayejyd-T-Asramavasa-gaim 


kah Mausala-Ydnayor Dyugati-kam Vaynse-khsxa etac chatam H 

{175} According to my list the various sub-parvans are distributed 
among the eighteen major parvans as under : 


> The a priori attempt of BrockHAUS (ZDMG 6. 528-532) to identify the 
hundred parvans from these stanzas of Arjunamisra was premature and doomed 
to fail. 





Sabha (9) : 


III. Arapyaka2 (16) : 


IV. Virata (4) : 
{176} V. Udyoga (11) : 


VI. Bhi§ma (5) : 
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1 Anukramaini,^ 2 Parvasamgraha. 
3 Pau§ya. 4 Pauloma. 5 Astika. 
6 Adivaihsavataraija. 7 Saiiibhava. 
8 Jatugrhad^a. 9 Hai<Jimba. 10 
Bakavadha. 11 Caitraratha. 12 
Svayaiijvara. 13 ' Vaiv:^ka. 14 
Viduragamana. . 15 Rajyalambha. 
16 Arjunavanavasa. 17 Subhadia- 
harana. 18 Harainaharika- 19 
Kh^davadaha. 

20 Sabha. 21 Mantra. 22 Jarasaih- 
dhavadha, 23 Digvijaya. 24 Ra- 
jasuyika. 25 Arghabhiharaija. 26 
Sisupalavadha. 27 D^’uta. 28 
Anudyuta. 

29 Araijyaka. 30 Kirmiravadha. 31 
Kairata. 32 Indralokabhigamana. 
33 Tirthayatra. 34 Jatasuravadha. 
35 Yak§ayuddha. 36 Ajagara. 37 
Markandeyasamasya. 38 Drau- 
padi Satyabhamasaihvada. 39 
Gho§ayatra. 40 Mrgasvapnabha- 
ya. 41 Vrihidraupika. 42 Drau- 
padiliaraoa. 43 KiujidalaharaQa, 
44 Araijeya. 

45 Vairata. 46 Kicakavadha. 47 
Gograhaa:ia. 48 Vaivahika. 

49 Udyoga. 50 Sahjayay&ia. 51 
Prajagara. 52 Sanatsujata. 53 
Yanasairhdhi. 54 Bhagavady&ia. 
55 Vivada. 56 Niryaija. 57 
Rathatirathasarhkhya. 58 Uluka- 
dutagamana. 59 Ambopakhyana. 

60 Bhi§niabhi§ecana. 61 Janibukh- 
aioidanirm^a. 62 Bhumi. 63 Bha- 
gavadglta. 64 Bhi§mavadha. 


^ This is the correct name of the first (sub-)parvan, miscalled Anukramatiika 
niodern editions. See abov^e, the discussion on 1. 1. 62. 

» This is the orthodox name of the tliird parvan, miscalled Vanaparvan in 
«iost Northern MSS., and nK)dem editions. The Southern MSS. generally adhere 
consecutively to the older naraes^ 

14 












VII. Drojja (8) 
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65 Dro(nabhi§eka. 66 Sarii4aptaka- 
vadha. 67 Abhimanyuvadha. 68 
Pratijfia. 69 Jayadrathavadha. 70 
Ghatotkacavadha. 71 Droiiavadha. 
72 Narayapastramoksa. 


Sl 


VIII. 

IX. 

Kanja (1) : 

Salya f4) : 

73 Kanja, 

74 Salya. 75 Hradapravesa. 76 
Gadayuddha. 77 Sarasvata. 

X. 

Sauptika (3) : 

78 Sauptika. 79 Ai§ika. 80 Jala- 
pradanika. 

XI. 

Stri (5) ; 

81 Stri. 82 Sraddha. 83 Abhi§eca- 
nika. 84 Carvakanigraha. 85 



Grhapravibhaga. 

XII. 

Santi (3) : 

86 Rajadharma. 87 Apaddharma. 
88 Mok§adhai'ma. 

XIII. 

Anu^sana (2) : 

89 Anusasanika. 90 Bhi§masvargaro- 
harja. 

XIV. 

XV. 

Aivamedhika (2) : 

A§ramavasika (3) . 

91 A4vamedhika. 92 Anu^ta. 

93 A§ra!mavasa. 94 Putradar^ana. 
95 Naradagamana. 

XVI. 

Mausala (1) : 

96 Mausala. 

XVII. 

Mahaprasthanika (1) ; 

97 Mahaprasthanika. 


£177} XVIII. Svargarohaoa (1) 
(Khila) Harivamsa (2) 


98 Svargarohaija. 

99 HarivaihSa. 100 Bhavi§yat.^ 


My series differs from that of the mnemonic stanzas only as regards 
the two (consecutive) parvans S^ti and Anu§asana. The aggregate nu™ 
of the two parvans is the same in our lists; the discrepancy is only with 
regard to the division of the five sub-parvans between the two major parvans. 
My figures for these parvans are 3 and 2 ; those given by the scholiasts in 
their stanzas are 4 and 1 respectively, differing only by one each from mine. 
I am unable to account for this discrepancy at present. 

These stanzas, it will have to be admitted, make the case for le e 
actitude of the figure 100 very much stronger. Is it conceivable that two 
different scholiasts would make up two different mnemomc stanzas, ^ch 
giving a perfectly fictitious series of figures, with the total exactly hundred, 


1 It will be noticed that 17 (out of the aggregate of 19) names of the (major) 
parvans, in this scheme, are identical with the names of the initml (subOparv^ 
^eadi group. This is valuable because it suggests how the names of the l» 
S'ua obuinrf tom U.. (olto. B* of the hendmd («,b.)p.rv.». 
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or the number of chapter-groups in each of the eighteen books of ^he epic ? 
These stanzas establish, in my opinion, irrefutably that as late as the time 
of Arjunamisra the total number of (sub-)parvans was believed to be exactly 
one hundred, and (what is much more important) the exact number of 
(sub-)parvan in each of the (major) parvans was? also believed to be 
accurately known. Whether or not these figures tallied exactly with the 
actual divisions of the version of the text prepared by these commentators 
is an entirely different question, which I am not yet prepared to answer in 
the affirmative. These stanzas stand, in my opinion, for an effort to save 
from the limbo of oblivion some precious fragment of traditional knowledge 
regarding the epic. Like fossils these skeletons of the old Parvasarhgraha- 
parva have survived, despite the frantic efforts of centuries of editors and 
critics to make the “Table of Contents” agree with the form of the text 
known to them. 

Many of Edgerton’s suggestions and queries relate to the uses of the 
wavy line : rfiostly cases where he has. either less or {178} nx)re confidence 
in the readings I haVe adopted. This device, as Edgerton himself admits, 
is “ by its very nature hard to apply strictly and consistently.” Moreover, 
most of tlie words cited by him are merely commonplace adverbs, coniunc- 
tions and other expletives like caiva, ahull (v. 1. viduh), iha, ifd, tv-atra, cdpi, 
kini-va (v. 1. va kirn) ahd so on. I will therefore forbear from entering 
into a detailed discussion of the relative merits of the variants, especially 
as, in the majority of the cases, the manuscript evidence is so conflicting 
that absolute certainty is impossible. 

1 cannot conclude this paper without expressing both to Professor 
Edgerton and to Dr. Weller my cordial thanks for the very kind remarks 
they have to make regarding the work in general, and my keen appreciation 
of the uniformly courteous tone of their very sympathetic reviews. 


II. Further Text-critical Notes.’*' 

The organizers of tlie new Indian project of preparing a critical edition 
of the Maliabharata are deeply indebted to both Geheimrat LtmRS and 
Professor Winternitz not merely for their taking personally a keen interest 
in the scheme, but for their bringing the project formally to the notice of 
the savants assemWed at tlie historic XVIIth International Congress of 
Orientalists held at Oxford in August 1928, and moving resolutions convey¬ 
ing messages of appreciation and congratulation.^ A singularly happy 
feature of this event was that this gesture of cordial sjTnpathy and willing 
co-operation should have pnKeeded spontaneously fiom just those two 


♦ \ABORL 11. 165-191). 

1 The text of the resolution moved by Geheimrat Luders and adopted un¬ 
animously by the Indian Section of the Congress has been published by INTERNITZ 
in Indologica Pragetwia, 1, 63^ 
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veteran scholars who not merely enjoy the greatest amount of respect and 
confidence in the world of Indologists but whose names are most intimately 
connected with the earlier scheme of the International Association of Acade¬ 
mies of publishing a critical edition of our Great Epic. It is a matter of 
high gratification to the members of the Mahabharata Editorial Board that 
their modest efforts in the cause of Mahabharata studies are ieing so keenly 
appreciated by their fellow workers in Europe, just as it is a matter of relief 
to the responsible editors that the general method and principles underlying 
the preparation of this edition have won the warm approval of the two 
eminent European critics^ who have themselves made the closest study of 
the central textual problem and enriched the literature on the subject by 
the contribution of several valuable papers and monographs. 

At the said session of the Congress of Orientalists, Winternitz read 
a paper entitled “ The Critical Edition of the Mahabharata ”, dealing with 
the history of the project from its early beginnings. Much of what Winternitz 
says in this {166} memorable address of his bears the unmistakable stamp 
of being personal reminiscences, because he was the first scholar who more 
than thirty years ago, at the Xlth International Congress of Orientalists held 
in Paris (1897), emphasized the superlative importance of a critical edition 
of the Mahabharata and proposed measures for its preparation.® 


After nearly thirty years of restless endeavour, he is again one of the 
small group of the first collaborators of the great and ambitious project. 
Ehiring 1922-3 he used his opportunities as a Guest FTof^sor at the Univer¬ 
sity of the poet philosopher Rabindranath Tagore to train some of his ad¬ 
vanced pupils at the Vi^vabharatl to do collation work, thus helping to 
establish tliere a centre for the collation of Bangali MSS. of the Mahabha- 
rata,3 a centre which is still doing excellent work under the supervision of 
the Principal, Pandit Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya. Finally, Winternitz 
has taken over some of the editorial burden on his own shoulders by kindly 
agreeing to edit for the Institute one Parvan, the Sabhaparvan. This is in¬ 
deed a very happy augury for the continued success of our cherished project. 


To the text of his Congress address, which he has published in the 
first issue of his Journal, hidologica Pragensia, Vol. 1 (1929), pp. 58-63, 
Winternitz has appended (pp. 64-68) some critical remarks on my edition 
of the Adiparvan. While expressing his whole-hearted agreement with the 
general principles underlying my reamstruction of the text, he has given a 
long list of passages in which he differs from me with respect to the readings 
of the constituted text. With unerring judgement he has picked out those 


® Cf. Winth?nitz, ABl. 5. 24, 30, and Ind. Prag. 1. 62, 67; Luders, Deutsche 
Uteraturzeitung, 1929 (Heft 24), Sp. 1137-1146. 
s a. also AJ?/. 4. 145ff. 

2 Annual Report of the B. O. R. I. for 1922-23, p. 11 f. 
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wssages in the first two adhyayas that had given me most trouble, and he 
has criticized the readings of the constituted text, weighing the pros and cons 
with great acumen, and pointing out the errors and imperfections with much 
delicacy and courtesy. While tendering him my cordial thanks for the 
honour he has done me by making so close and penetrating a study of my 
critical work, I shall endeavour here briefly to answer his queries and critic¬ 
ism. I write these notes not so much to justify my selection and establish 
the readings of the critical edition as £167} to set forth the reasons that 
have guided me in the choice of the readings in question and that may not 
have occurred to my critic--remarksi which will not fail to throw some fitful 
light on the obscure and complicated processes which go to make up Maha- 
bharata textual criticism. 


Minor Questions. 


1. 1, 30 : WiNTERNiTZ observes that “in tlie notes the interesting re¬ 
mark of Arjunamisra is given ; paramc^lhy atha Hi prdyasaJi pddvaJt, but the 
actual reading of the Da MSS. is not given “. The reading of the Da MSS. 
not being specifically mentioned, it must, in conformity with a tacitly assum¬ 
ed Paribh^, be taken to be the same as the text reading, namely, para- 
me$(hy iCitha. In that sense the reading of the Da MSS. (i.e. of Arjuna- 
misra) has been given, and my note is both complete and correct, because 
both tlie Da MSS. collated for the passage do, in ix)int of fact, read p(ifa- 
me^ihy atha.^ Nevertheless, as I discovered on referring to the commentarv^ 
nnce more, the note does not represent the facts fully and correctly, because 
the MSS. which are corrupt, being contaminated from the vulgate, had suc¬ 
ceeded, for the tiftie being, in completely misleading me. 

That the true Arjunamisra reading must, against the testimony of MSS., 
be assumed to be paramesmrah (agreeing then with Do-g Q) follows, 
with certainty, from the commentary itself, a fact I had overlooked when 
I wrote the note. The commentary runs thus : 

^5: I I 

In the Foreword to Fascicule 1 (p. 1), I have already drawn attention 
lo the fact that “the (epic) text in the Arjunamisra codices is frequently 
contaminated from the “ vulgate “ and has to be corrected witli the help of 
Arjunami^ra’s commentary.*' The examples cited there are 1. 1. 17^ and 

^ A reference to Prof. LUDERS' Druckprobti (p. 6) will show that the (Deva- 
i’^agarl) MSS. of Arjunamisra's commentary collated by him for his Specimen edition 
read likewise paramesphy atha: only in one instance has the reading been cor¬ 
rected (by a later hand) to parameivaraJi, Accordingly Prof. Lltders has also 
taken parmn^^phy aiha as the reading of the version of Arjunamisra. 


i4A 
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22b. In the former case, the Da MSS. read imtiyam (like the vulgate, with 
which the constituted text here agrees; the true Arjunamisra £168} read¬ 
ing is, however, pium-. as follows clearly from Arjunamisra's own observa- 
tion : 

In the latter case (1. 1. 22 b), likewise, the Da MSS, read sivam, agree¬ 
ing with many K and D MSS.; but the commentary shows (as I have 
pointed out in the notes) that the true Arjunamisra reading is sucim, agree¬ 
ing with the constituted text, sivam being only a variant mentioned by the 



scholiast: 

m 1 aigTIW I 31d ^ I ^1^^ ^ 

I must here add, therefore, a word of caution. In the critical notes 
published with the text, the readings as actually found in the (epic) text (ni 
contradistinction to the commentary) of the Arjunamisra codices have, as 
a rule, been taken to represent the readings of Arjunamisra; the commen¬ 
tary was consulted by me only occasionally, in case of doubt or difficulty, 
or when a paphanlara was noticed. It is, therefore, more than likely that, 
owing to the fact our Da MSS. are conflated by contamination with various 
types of MSS., in particular with tlie Nilakaptha type, a few errors of the 
kind pointed out by Winternitz may have inadvertently crept in. Such 
errors can be rectified only by working through the whole commentary, word 
for word, and comparing the lemmata with the (epic) text of the MSS.; 
even , then one can of course be sure only of the words and passages actually 

cited and explained by the scholiast. 

The version of Arjunamisra, as I pointed out in tlie Foreword to ta^i- 
cule 1 (p. v), is closely allied to the Bangali version. The reason for this 
affinity (as I have stated elsewhere) appears to be that Arjunamisra was a 
native of Bengal.*^ Following the example of my predecessors, I have uti¬ 
lized for tlie critical edition of the Adiparvan, Devanagari MSS. of Arjuna- 
milra’s commentary. The two MSS. I am using are extremely corrupt. In 
fact, all the MSS. of Arjunamisra’s commentary I have seen -and they ar 
all Devanagari MSS.—have been remarkably corrupt. Not onty that, t e 
text they offer is, as already remarked. 

fl69l vulgate. This corruption of the Devafiagan MSS. I co 

count for at first; but it must be due. I cannot but tliink now, to their bemg 

copies of Bangali or MaithiU originals It f 

to procure and use, whenever possible. Bang&h* or Maithih MSS. of Arjuna- 


1 See my note on Ariunamrira in the Dr. Modi 

. The Asiatic Society of Bengal does contain some Bengal. MSS. (Descnp- 
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isra’s commentary, treating his version as an offshoot of the Bangali (res¬ 
pectively Maithili) version.^ 


1. 1«. 62 : WiNTERNiTZ points out that the lengthy interpolation App. I, 
No. 1=(B.) 1 . 1.1 55cd —^93 is inserted in the R. A. S. Whish MS. No. 65 
after 62ab, aPd not after 62, as in most of the Southern MSS. used by me. 
But two of my MSS. (Tj G 7 ) also insert the passage in question after 62Qb, 
like the Whish MS.; only between 62ab and the Appendix passage, my MSS. 
further interpolate 29*, 64 and 30*, as stated in the very note cited by 
WiNTERNiTZ. The point of insertion of this interpolation varied in the dif¬ 
ferent MSS. Thus of the MSS. collated by Prof. LOders for his Druckprobe, 
two G 2 •[? read G.^] To read it after 62 < 2 ^, while two others (G 2 Tj) read it 
after 62 ; moreover, in Tg (of the Dmckprobe) the inserted passage is pre¬ 
ceded by 29*, 64 and 65 (somewhat like T^ Gt)^ 

♦1 ♦ ♦ 


1. 1. 131 : The printer’s devil, I regret to say, is responsible for .the 
erroneous spelling Sathsaptaha —(with dental s) in this stanza ; the correct 
spelling Samsaptaka —(with p>alatal 6') is given at 1. 2. 56 and 160. More¬ 
over, the various readings have been given only at 1. 2. 56, and, tlirough some 
unfortunate oversight, omitted at 1. L 131 and 1. 2. 160. I make good the 
omission here. At 1. 1. 131 the various readings are as follows. Kq. 2 - 4 .tj 
Da Dai. 03 Dn 13 . r 4 D 1 - 4 . 0 . 7 . 10 . 11 Ti Samapaia^; Ki Bi-s Dn 2 Dr- 
Dc- 8 . 0 . n* 155 To G (Gi. 2om.) M Samapta^ \ Vi ^ariisaptcP \ K 5 D 13 
missing. At 1. 2. 160 they are: Kq. 2 - 4 * c Vi Dao Dn Dri. r4 D 2 - 4 . 10-14 

[ 170 ] Ti G7 SdfitsctptcP ; Ki B Dai Dto. Tz Di. 5. e* s* o To Gi. g-c 

Samapta^ ; Go ^amsapta ^; K 5 missing; M om. 

From the readings of the three passages in question, it should seem that, 
anomalies apart, (or the India Office Codex), BangaU and Southern MSS. 
read it correctly (that is, with the palatal .O, while the rest of K agrees with 
the commentators in reading it with the dental s. The balance of probability 
inclines to the side of the palatal, I think, even if we restrict ourselves to the 
MS. evidence, C. V. Vaidya {The Mahdbhdrata: A Criticism, p. 159) 
speaks of them as the clahs who came probably from the Afagan (sic) 
borders,” but it seems to me more likely that they got their nickname from 
the fact that they had bound themselves by an oatli to kill x\rjuna or die in 

the great Bharata battle (Ehojnap. 17). 

♦ ♦ ♦ 


tive Catalogue, vol,. 5, Nos. 3371-3374, 34Z2), but it is very difficult to nx)ve the 
Society to send out its MSS. on loan. 

^ That would also account for the frequent divergence of Da from the. D class 
2 The passage is found inserted not only efter &iab and 62. but also after 
26, 53ab, 59ab (according to the Druckprobe), and 60 
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1. 2. 85 ; The furious line (102*) kutasya Dhrnmmtrena premorn 
Pdndavan prati stands in tlie MSS. 7 Wt before 97* (as Winternitz imagines 
and very naturally), but after 101*, as correctly stated in the critical notes. 

I have re-examined the MSS. concerned on the point and find that my note is 
perfectly correct. One cannot be dogmatic about the Mahabharata MSS.; 
there is no knowing what they may or may not contain. The line was found 
only in six Nllakaptha MSS. in Devahagari or Bangali characters, collated 
for the first two adhyayas. In all these six MSS. the line is found inter¬ 
polated at the same place, the place mentioned in the critical apparatus 
(nainely, after 101*), although all printed editions without exception place 
it elsewhere (namely, before 97*), which is no doubt the reason of Winter- 
NiTZ’s remark. A note drawing attention to this patent discrepancy might 
have been usefully added in the critical notes. But I have found the printed 
editions so arbitrary and unreliable^ that I have almost {171} completely 
ignored them in the foot-notes, which have necessarily to be rather brief and 
to the point. The meaning of this enigmatic line found in Nilakaptha MSS. 
is as obscure td me a's the cause of its transposition in tlie first printed edi¬ 
tion. We need not inquire why the line occurs in the wrong place in the 
other editions as well, since the subsequent editors appear to have studiously 
and uniformly avoided consulting MSS. Winternitz could easily convince 
himself of the correctness of my statement regarding the point of insertion 
of this line in the MSS. by referring to the superb complete copy of the Maha¬ 
bharata in iSarada cliaracters, with Nilakantha's scholium, he purchased in 
Ka^m^r during his stay there. 

« 

1 . 2. 102 : Da Dn Dr do have rnagndm and Draupadm, as found in the 
printed edittons and as rightly surmised by Winternitz. This group has, 
through oversight, completely dropped out of the long list of MSS. that read 
Draupadhn, ahd I am thankful to Winternitz for drawing my attention to it. 
The correction will be duly notified in the list of Errata, which will be added 
at the end of tlie volume. In passing I may draw attention to the superiority 
of the K MSS., the only group which, as Winternitz rightly remarks, gives 
the undoubtedly correct rendering of the whole stanza ; all other MSS.—-even 
such as do not contain tlie interpolated line 112*—are in utter confusion. 

♦ • ♦ * 


1. The Kumbliakonam edition contains a misleading coloplion after its adhyaya 
100, which is not found in any MS. and is, moreover. unnecessar>%—All printed edi¬ 
tions contain the line (B.1.28.4c</==K. 1.28. 5cd) 

gurur hi nirvabhuicnaih brdhmcmah parikirtitah] 
which is not found even in Nilakantha MSS. The note on 1.74.12 mentions a 
line (B. 1. 79. 13 K. 1. 73, 23 

nutranam iobhetnath tasya iti vtdvajjana vidub f 
which was not found in any of the 60 MSS. collated for that adhyaya ! 
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Major Questions. 


1 . 1. 129 : yadairm^am Sukrastirymi ca yuktmi 
Kaunteydnatn anulomau jaydya | 
nityam cdsnmi svdpadd vydbha^0itas 
tadd ndsathse vijaydya Samjaya 11 

This is indeed a difficult case, and I for my part doubt whether any 
definite decision can be reached as to how the stanza originally read. I must 
say, I cannot share the confidence with which Winternitz decides for the 
reading : 

yadd Vdyuh Sakrasuryau ca ytiktau, 

which is mentioned as a patba by Nilakantha’ and was adopted in the editio 
princeps. It is one of the eight rival readings and is found chiefly in the 
Bangali version, and in MSS. and editions allied to or influenced by it. The 
combinations found {172} in the different MSS. may be arranged schemati¬ 
cally as follows : 



Vdyu 

Sakra 


Surya : 

Majority of N 


Vdyu 

Sukra 


Surya : 

Ki 4- some D 


Vdyu 


Candra 

Surya : 

Dn 

(a)srau^am 


Sukra 


Surya : 

Text (T Ga. 5 . 6 ) 

{o)s7]au^ani 


Sakra 


Surya : 

Majority of M 

(a)srau^am 



Candm 

Surya : 

A few G 

{a)irau4afn 

Vdyu 



Surya : 

D 5 (inferior MS.) 

{a)srausam 

Vdyu 

Sakra 


Stlrya : 

M, (conflated) 

M r\ 1 tl , _ 


According to Winternitz, the stanza refers to (B.) 7. 7. 34ff. '‘where 
the line vdtoddhutmh rajas tlvrani etc., also testifies to the reading vdyuh, 
while iakra (= Indra) probably refers to the rain of pieces of flesh, bones 
and blood.” To start with I doubt whether Sakra could be held responsible 
for the ” rain ” of flesh, bones, and sundry other articles ; but that is a minor 
point, immaterial to the present discussion. In believing, however, that our 
stanza refers to (B.) 7. 7. 34ff., Winternitz is partly mistaken, as will 
presently appear. The important point is that in the opinion of Winternitz 
the stanza alludes to certain forces of Nature, ceitain elements, such as wind, 
rain and so on, which were favourable to the PSivJavas and unfavourable to 
the Kauravas. The commentators Nilakantlia, Arjunami^Ta and Drvabodha 
(with the readings which they had adopted or which were before 
them) have explained the stanza in a similar way. I hold a different view, 
however. When I selected the reading of the constituted text, I thought— 
and I still think—that in this stanza there is allusion not to the elements, but 
to some astrological factor or constellation—an allusion which was not under¬ 
stood by commentators and which I could not then fully explain. On read¬ 
ing the criticism of Prof Winternitz, I therefore made a reference to my 
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friend Prof. Jyotish Chandra Ghatak, M. A., of Calcutta University, who 
has made a special study of Indian Astrology and allied sciences and is rightly 
regarded as an authority on these topics ; and I was not disappointed. Hav¬ 
ing already worked through the whole of the Mahabharata in special search 
of references which have a bearing on Astrology, Augury and kindred subjects, 
he could at once lay his fingers on the right passage, the prototype of our 
stanza, which throws a flood of light on the question, without however fully 
solving the riddle of the stanza, so far as I caVi judge. The said stanza, 
(B.) 6. 20. 2, reads : 

£173} [Dhrtara^tra to Saahjaya] 

%qr i 

%«ri' ^ $ra?rr; 

While the connection between the two stanzas is patent and indeed un¬ 
questionable, the discovery of the prototype leaves, unfortunately, most of 
our real difficulties unsolved. The reading which agrees closest with that of 
the Bh^maparvan stahza is that of the vulgate text and is found only in the 
MSS. of Nilakaptha- These latter have Vayu-Chandra-Surya (lacking Sakra 
or §ukra altogether) like Soma'-Surya-Vayu of the Bhl?maparvan. Is the 
Nilakaijtha reading then the original reading ? As I have pointed out else¬ 
where, we are apt to prefer, at first sight, the readings of the Milgate, which 
appear to be better thah those of the critical text; but that is only because 
the text of the vulgate has been arrived at by the purging of the original by 
the continuous emendations of scholars for centuries.^ It seems to me that there 
is a long history behind the reading of the vulgate in the present case also. 
NUakaptha had evidently arrived at it by an emendation, by collation with 
the prototype, because there is no indication of there being any MSS. before 
him which could have contained that particular combination. This fact may, 
perhaps, supply us with a due to the labyrinth of the readings recorded in 
the critical notes for the line in question. An important factor is that Sukra 
(or Sakra)’, which persistently occurs in all the various categories of our 
MSS. and which must, therefore, be regarded as an essential feature of our 
stanza, is entirely lacking in the later stanza. This proves irrefutably that 
the combination of the former was not identical, in every respect, with that 
of the latter originally. That is an important point to remember. Winter- 
NIT2 is emphatic in a'sserting tliat yadd Vdyuk of the original was changed 
in S into the usual yadakm^am. This assumption does not seem to me to 

> See my Epic Studies (I), JBBRAS. (NS.) 4 (1928). 157. A patent example 
of correction is grhUvS hatanam prapie (in Devanagari MSS.) for haranam grkya 
samprapte (1, 2. 93). 
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at all well founded, because the very next stanza (130) begins yadd 
Dro)io vividhdn aslranidtgm, and here no attempt has been made in S (or 
anywhere else) to change the beginning into yaddsrau^ain. There are a: few 
more stanzas (133, 140, 145) in £174} this series which do not begin with 
the oft-repeated formula. It seems to me much more likely, therefore, that 
Vayu was introduced into our passage, secondarily, by some early Northern 
redactor who knew the prototype and had noticed the omission of one of the 
elements in tlie prior stanza; precisely as Nilakantba, much later, appears 
to have further altered the line by changing tlie difficult iSakra (or Sukra) 
to Candra, thus equating the combination to that of the prototype. I there¬ 
fore adhere to my original choice, explaining the genesis of the variants as 
follows. The stanza in question, which was suggested to the author of the 
yaddsrau^ani section by the Blusmaparvan stanza but was composed from 
a vague recollection of the original, began like the other stanzas of the series, 
and contained, moreover, an allusion to an astrological situation, ^me Nor¬ 
thern redactor (who had known the Bhi§maparvan stanza and noticed that 
the first stanza did not contain Vayu) then deleted (a)srau^am and substi¬ 
tuted for it the missing Vayu, retaining, however, the original feature Sukra. 
The corruption of Sukra into isakra must be judged as easy and even natural 
(in juxtaposition with Surya), in view of the famous episode of the Maha- 
bharata which narrates how Indra', disguised as a mendicant Brahman, begs 
for the miraculous ear-rings and the armour which had been Kansas from 
his birth and which had made him invincible. The emendatory activity of 
the early Northern redactor was continued by Nilakai>tb2i> expunged 
the Sakra (or ^ukra) which he found in his MSS. (and perhaps did not 
fully understand) and substituted for it Candra, thus equating the two com¬ 


binations. 

I am confirmed in the supposition that the original line contained only 
two agencies instead of three by the fact that no MSS. hitherto collated 
show yuktdh (plu. ) for yuktau (dual) in the first line, as they certainly 
would have done, had there been three names in the original instead of two, 
as I have gi\^.^ 

The question then arises whether Sukra and-isurya. as gr^d/ifls, wore at 
that time favourable to the R^wjavas or, what comes to tlie same thing, 
adverse to the Kauravas. About £175} Surya I cahnot say. But as far as 
Sukra is concerned, we may safely answer the question in the affirmative. 
My friend Prof. Ghatak has kindly drawn my attention to a stanza in Vara- 
hamihira’s Bjhotsavihitd which, if dyutajivki may be takep. to apply to the 


i It should be noted that e\^en in the explanation of Winternjtz, Sakra and 
Surya do not mal;e any conihhied effort. If the three dements wind, rain and 
sun operate all together for the success of the P&o<Javas, then yuktak is indeed the 
correct word. Wliat is the point of the dual, when the plural form would be even 
metrically equally suitable? 
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-^'^^Kauravas, would indicate that at the time of the Bharata: battle the planet 
Sukra, which was then in the Purvabhadrapada (cf. 6 . 3. 15), was in a 
position which augured disaster to the Kauravas and was therefore favour¬ 
able {amdoma) to the Paiii^avas. The Bjhatsamhitd reference (9. 34) sup¬ 
plied to me by my friend runs. 






As Vayu is missing in the whole of S except (whicli latter is a 
conflated MS.), it can never be established that Vayu is aD essential element 
of the original stanza ; on the other hand. {G)srausam, though of course no 
less doubtful because it is documented also by only half of tlie entire evidence, 
is rendered probable, if not required, by the context. But I am prepared 
to leave the line as “ less than certain,” as indicated by the wavy line below 
the words in question. 


* 




1 . 1 . 180 : tava putmir mahGtiatndh. 

WiNTERNiTZ complains that the sentence is ” very awkward grammati¬ 
cally To have called forth no less than nine attempts at emendation, 
the original must indeed have been most awkward. Winternitz prefers 
to read tcwa putrmr mahattarali, pointing out that there is not much evidence 
for the text reading. It is quite true that the text is weakly supported ; 
but so are almost all the readings except that of the vulgate, which certainly 

cannot be considered the original reading, as it is palpably an emendation. 

The text is based on Ki. 5 only. But Winternitz’s reading is not 
much better supix)ited ; in its entirety it is found only in M ; because, 
of the MSS. which do contain the questionable mahaitardli, Kq begins the 
pada with tvatputrair ye and K 4 with tvatsutebhyo, I: submit, therefore, 
that the reading preferred by Winternitz is not better documented than 
mine. That is the first point. Winternitz then seeks to explain the 

variation on the ground that tlie scribes must have found difficulties with 

the £176} instr. putraiJi. Now the so-called instr. comparaiionis is very 
common in both epics and, I submit, that alone would not account for this 
plethora of readings in tlie case of a simple line with a perfectly obvious 
meaning. 1 know instances in the Mahabharata text where this instr. corn- 
paralionis has called fortli no variants at all in the MSS., no doubt because 
it was felt to be quite normal by the copyists, editors and readers alike. 
The cause of disturbance in this case must, tlierefore, be looked for else¬ 
where, and that was principally, I think, the use of tlie superlative joined 
to the instrumental. 

In settling the original reading, the question is primarily one of fact, of 
the actual MS. evidence, not of grammar. The Shakes|)earean '‘This was 
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MS. evidence supports the questionable reading. 

The Mahabharata, I may point out here, has suffered from the great 
misfortune of being always edited by learned Pahdits, who were concerned 
more about the purity of diction than with the determination and preserva¬ 
tion of the words of the author or the authors of the epic. One of the very 
worst offenders in this way was Pandit Bohtlingk who, in the passages 
edited by him in his Sanskrit-Chresthomathie, has “corrected” away the 
few oddities of idiom and style of the original which had escaped the vigilence 
of mediaeval Indian scholiasts and editors and found their way stealthily mto 
our printed editions 

{177} The nine variants mentioned in the critical notes may be classi¬ 
fied as follows. Readings 

( 1 ) in which the comparison is emphasized 
(a) by change of the superl. to the comp.: 




dW I K 3 D„ M 

(b) by a double change of superl. to comp, and of instr. to abl. 
(the “ correct ” constniction) ; 

mmi; ( K, (inferior MS.) ; 

( 2 ) in which the awkward instr. is done away with 
(a) by changing the instr, into abl. : 
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(b) by using the adj. predicatively (mostly in G) : 

I ^2 Gi_ 3. 4ni.7 

^ 5^ I ^4 f 



(3) in which the line has been recast (the vulgate) : 

5^ ^ ^ I B D (mostly) ; 

and (4) corrupt: 

I Elic¬ 
it is an admittedly sound principle of textual criticism to give preference 
to a reading which best suggests how the other readings may have arisen, and 
it would be hard, T think, to find another reading which could explain all 
these nine variants more satisfactorily. Winternitz's choice, for instance, 
does not at all explain the origin of any of the readings which contain 
nmhattamdh (superl.) such as 2 (a) and (b) and the text reading ; because 
there is in that case nothing to be gained by changing the (supposed) original 
comparative into superlative^ 


En passant it may be pointed out that the so-called instr. comparatianis 
is not a distinct category of the comparative at all; it is only a special case of 
the (Prakritic) coalescence of the instr. and abl. pi. {metri causa)^ an equi¬ 
valence which comes out very clearly in such parallel phrases as : 


£178} and 

1. 1. 209 and 494* *. 

The latter does not mean he is left by all sins ” but “ he is freed from all 
sins.*’ 


That the superlative is used in the epic in the sense of the comparative^ 
may be seen from : 

^ I Gita 12. 1 

5T ^ I ibid. 18. 69 

‘‘Of these which are more verged in Yogal'' “Nor among men shall 
thei’e be any whose service is dearer to me than his.'* 

The superlative ir> normally construed with the gen. or loc.; but that it is 

^ Unless it be a scribe’s error perpetuated through centuries or repeated 
independently in different places and times. 

2 This pada recujsf frequently in the Ramayasja also. 

* These derivative forms have probably a merely intensive value, and do not 
necessarily and invariably connote comparison,. The Prakrits frequently confuse ^e 
tara and the tama endings. It is further worth noting that a separate formation 
of the comparative and superlative is unknovvm to the Modem Indian dialects. 
The epics alsq srK)radically furnish instances of the use of the posittve in the sense 
of the comparative. 









istrued 
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sometimes also with the abl. may be seen not merely from the 
eicample last cited but also from : 

3 ifq I i^id. 4. 36 

“ Though thou art of all sinners the most sinful.” 

Then the above-mentioned equivalence of the instr. and abl. pi. ushers 
in finally the construction of the superlative with the instr., which we find 
in the passage in question. 

Formally the two constructions tava putfmr mahattarah and tova putrair 
mahattmmh are almost equivalent; but there inay be just a slight 
of meaning between the two locutions. While tava putran iMmak 
(comp.) evidently means only “greater than thy sons”, the other clause 
{tava putrair mahattamah) may have been intended to convey some such sense 

as “ jar, very much, greater than thy sons. .u - c 

It may be finally observed that in dealing with the first two adhyayas 
of the Adiparvan (a^ in fact with the whole of the earlier 
Parvan) the critic should never forget that he has before him what Hop^ns 
has justly called the “pseudo-epic” : the poetasters responsibe for the com¬ 
pilation of these passages are capable of the worst blunders of every descrip- 
tion. 


%L 


£ 179 ) 1. 1. 209 ; mdhattvad bhdravattvdc ca. 

As WINTERNITZ rightly observes, here the ^ 

balanced. Moreover, graphically there is so little dtoce 
readings that we cannot expect much help from the side of the M . 
it may be pointed out that their evidence inclines, if at 
side of the^ext reading. Winternii. (/«d. 27., ^3) atohs 

lines (69*) caturbhyah etc. and tada prabhrti etc. are quite 
When these lines are expunged from the text, as has been 
line mahattve ca gurutve ca of 208c) stands adjacent to 
(of 2091*). The idea of 208c is evidently reflected and repeated m 209a 

Just as mahaltvdt corresponds to ntdhaltve. so 

gurutve. Tlris clearly shows, as far as I can judge* tha e 

(bAdra”), which should be a paraphrase ofi gurutve, must 

and not bharatatvat. The latter seems to be an emendation ^ 

revisor who wanted’ to squeeze in somehow the significant woid Bharata mto 

the context; and. It must truthfully be confessed, it is a wry “ 

dation indeed. But as to which is the orginal reading there paimotim<* 

doubt. The importance that Wintcrnitz Oike Buhler, Ind. Stud 2. J t, 

before him) attaches to the circumstance that the verse is quoted m (our 

tion of) Kumarila’s T^travartika wiUi the reading bharatatvat is wholly u - 

justifiable, and that for two reasons : firsUy, ^use we 

edition of tlie Tantravarttika, and so we cannot be wholly sure of nha. 


MIN/Sr/f^ 
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MSS. actually read at that place; and secondly, because, even if Kumarila 
should, in point of fact, have quoted the verse witli bharalatvat, it does not 
at all follow that this is ipso facto the original reading, notwithstanding tliat 
Kumarila’s work is far older than tlae extant Mahabixarata MSS; because 
Kumarila may have cited the stanza from one or the other of the versions 
which contained (and still contain) that reading. Or again he may have 
known both variants and preferred, for reasons similar to those adduced by 
Buhler and Winternitz, the variant rejected by me. 

The situation is somewhat clearer and tlie facts better capable of demon¬ 
stration in the case of the other great mediaeval commentator Samkaracarya. 


In inany cases when the readings of the Mahabharata verses and stanzas cited 
by him £180} differ from those of the Bombay and Calcutta editions, I was 
able to identify Saihkaracarya’s readings in the Soutliern MSS. Being a 
Southerner, he had naturally studied and cited from the Southern recension 
of the Mahabharata. It is quite clear that he was not going to work through 
all available MSS. and establish the original reading of the numerous Maha¬ 
bharata stanzas cited by him in tlie course of his voluminous commentaries. 
Therefore his citations, although of far greater antiquity than the oldest of 
our extant Mahabharata MSS., do not necessarily give us in every case the 
“ original ” readings. Salrhkara’s testimony applies to and affects mainly the 
version, or thd recension used or cited by him; and that was probably tlie 
Southern recension in its Malayalam version. Even in the time of the Acarya 
the Northern MSS. must have read differently in places, as they do now, 


because the divagation of the recensions must be assumed to be far older than 


the epoch of the great Vedantist • i 07 

I shall give only one example in order to clarify my meaning. 1. • 
of the critical edition reads yathartav jlul^gani, agreeing with other printed 
editions and with the majority of the MSS. of the Northern recension. Saih- 
karacarya in his Bha§ya on the Brahmasutra (1. 3. 30; Anandalrama ed., 
p. 313) cites, however, the verse with the reading yathartusv rtuling^^- 
Now this reading is found only in Southern MSS. and in such of the Northern 
MSS. as can be shown to be contaminated from the Southern source, but no 
in any lia^ri or Bangali MSS. collated so far. Here it would be clearly 
wrong to dte the Bhasya as an authority older than our MSS. to establish 
the text reading as yathartu^v rtiUingoni The Bh^a citation affects direct y 
the Southern version only, documenting that the div^gent reading of our 
Southern MSS. is as old as (or rather older than) the time of Sariikaracarya ; 
and that is all. It does not take us beyond the Southern recension, much 
less beyond the two rival recensions to tlie archetype. 

When Winternitz further obser\’es that “ from the etymologizer’s point 
of view ” bharatalvat is a “ better ” etymology, since with the other reading 


1 Only one of the Bhma MSS. lias our test reading. 
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“a of the Bharata remains unexplained, he is bringing into the discussion 
an element of finesse that is quite foreign to the view-point of £181} the 
Purapic writers, as will be evident from the following specimens of “ etymo- 
logische Spielerei ” culled from the earlier adhyayas of the Adiparvan : 

(B.) 1. 30. 7 = line 3 of 343* (Garuda) ; 

1. 36. 3 (Jaratfcaru) : 

1. 56. 31 (Mahabharata) : 

»IR?IRT I 

1. 69. 33 (BharSta) : 


:nWT ^ % §fT: II 

In view of these bizarre specimens, it would be extremely strange should 
a Purapic “ etymologizer ” fight shy of sacrificing a fa, if he, for the moment, 
could not think of anything better. 

♦ ♦ » 


1 . 2 . 2 : susrii^d yadi vo viprd bruvaids ca kaihaJi subhdl}. 

I admit that my reconstruction of the line is not wholly satisfactory. 
The reading preferred by Winternitz may also not appeal to other scholars. 
3 s it does not wholly appeal to me. I therefore cite here the 15 different 
readings found in the 48 MSS. collated for this passage, of whicli one (D 3 ). 
unluckily or luckily, omits the line altogether. The lines containing ca (to 
which Winternitz takes exception in particular) have been underlined for 
the sake of ready identification. 


1 . 


^sn 

15^ % g*n: 1 

Ki 

2. 



Jf ^•. gw: 1 




to 

^ gw: 1 

K« 

4. 

IW ^ 

to 

5 qg« gw: 1 

Kfi (corrupt) 

5. 


to 

paa ?«n: gw: i 

Ks Vj Dn I^i.o. g-ii 

6. 

5j?jqi w ^ 

to 

w: gw: 1 

B Da (Da, corrupt) ! 

7, 

*1*1 

to 

fw: gw: 1 

Dr D, 

8. 


to 

5 ^: gw 1 

D, 

9. 

>5rgs^ *1*T *11 


^?W 56Wt gw: 1 


10. 


to 

?w: gw: 1 

1^7. 1 « 

11. 


to 

g^a gw: f.w: i 

TG« 

12. 


to 


1 -G*. «. » 

1 . 


to 

*1 fW: gfll: 

1 M*. « 


15 
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14. ^ l^ai ^ l»Tf: I M 3 

15. ^ fwsil SW: I Text (Ko D^ Gj. *.8 MJ. 

£182} As for the doubtful ca, I may remark that, besides its normal 
use as a conjunction meaning “ and ”, ca is very frequently used in the Maha- 
bharata (and the Ramayaija) as an expletive, a pure and simple verse-filler 
{padapurcapa)) without restriction of position, like hi and vai. It may occa¬ 
sionally have served as a particle of emphasis, stressing the previous word 
like eva. The second use is somewhat doubtful; but of the first, one can find 
scores of perfectly dear and certain instances in any portion of the epic, even 
in the printed editions. In the line in question, I consider, ca has 
been used in the first sense, as a mere verse-filler. Sporadically me, wliich 
improves this awkward line ever so slightly, appears to have been substituted 
for it, independently in both recensions. The first half of the line was so 
uncouth that it was recast in the vulgate. There are numerous instances of 
lines being recast in the vulgate, as a careful study of the critical apparatus 
will show. 


1. 2. 29 : yaf tu Saumkasalre te Bhdratdkhydnavistoram | 
dkhyasye Mra Paulomam dkhyanam cdditah param || 

This is again al most difficult case, and, as Winternitz rightly remarks, 

“ full of almost hopdess editorial cruces”. The reconstruction would be, 
therefore, almost entirely a matter of speculation. Winternitz has rightly 
surmised that I regard the Parvasamgraha as an accretion later than this 
stanza, which, in my opinion, belongs to a much earlier stratum of the text 
of the Mahabharata. That Saunakasatre in line 1 is a regular trap for the 
unwary. Misled by the printed editions, 1 had myself treated the words as 
separate at first, realizing only much later that in this adhyaya the Suta is 
addressing hot iSaunaka but the 5f?is, among whom saunaka is not 
yet present. 6 aunaka is not mentioned in the foregoing portion of the text 
except <mce, in connection with his twelve-year sacrifice in 1 . 1 . 1 - In 
adhyaya 4, moreover, it is plainly stated that the Suta first approaches the” 
?§is assembled in the Naimi§a forest and asks them what he should narrate. 
The Psis request him to await the arrival of saunaka. The latter, as soon 
as he arrives, asks the Suta to relate the history of the Bliargavas (adhy. 5). 
If §aunaka was not among tlie audience in adhyaya 4, I do not see how he 
could have been there in adhyaya 2. Moreover, In the latter adlryaya the in¬ 
terlocutors are throughout stated as being the ]??is, while it is only from 
adhyaya 5 onwards that <^unaka appears in this £183} role It should, 
therefore, seem that the reading Saunaka satre is not easy to understand or 
explain by any means. Or does Winternitz mean that it should be adopted 
as the lectio difficHiorl It would be admissible, in my opinion, only mi the 
supposition (which is not as improbable as it may at first sight appear) that 


WNiST/f, 
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le compiler of adhyaya 2, when he wrote stanza 29, had overlooked the fact 
that Saunaka was not then among the audience. I have preferred to give 
the poet the benefit of the doubt and assume that the remark is addressed 
to one of the ?§is present. 


WiNTERNiTZ has misunderstood my reconstruction in some other parti¬ 
culars as well, yat, at the beginning of the stanza, is not a neuter pronoun 
but an adverb = yada. The words adit ah param offer no difficulties at all 
for interpretation; dditaJi does not mean “ jrom the beginning,’' but ‘ at tlie 
beginning” (=adau) ; excellent.” dkhydsye must of course be 

supplied in the first line; but that is not difficult as it is the very first word 


of the second line. Therefore I translate : 



“But when, during iSaunaka’s (sacrificial) session, I (shall narrate) to 
thee the very extensive Bharata Story, then shall I narrate, to begin with, the 
excellent Story of Pauloma.” 


Even a cursory examination of the variants given in the critical notes is 
sufficiejit to convince anybody that the stanza has been recast over and over 
again. With its history is bound up the history’' of the successive additions 
of the three episodes Astika, Pauloma and Pau§ya, which appear to have 
been appended successively to the main text in this order. The stanza in 
question seems to have been written at the time of or soon after the addition of 
the Pauloma, but before the addition of the Pau§ya. The purpose of the line 
was originally not—as Winternitz imagines—to state all the episodes with 
\ which the Mahabharata begins, but to authenticate the latest interpolation 

then made, namely, the Pauloma^ by making the Suta declare beforehand his 
intention of narrating that akhyana at the beginning of the Mahabharata. 
The Astika must have formed at that time the recognized beginning of the 
^pic (cf. Ma^ivddi Bhmatam kecid Astikddi tathd pare 1. 1. 50), and the 
Pau§ya had not yet been added. This is the state of things the constituted 
text envisages. 

A study of the critical apparatus of this adhyaya shows that the adhySya 
j is best preserved in the Southern recension ; £184} in the MSS. group on 

which the vulgate is mainly based (namely, BD) numerous additional stanzas 
are found which are missing in S and Kq. i. 2 J but even the three latter MSS. 
occasionally include some of such additional stanzas, which also nevertheless, 
since they are missing in S, may safely be regarded as interpolations. Of this 
character is interpolation 74*, which is found in almost the whole of N and 
' which must have been made with a view to documenting the fact or rather 

the fiction—that the MahSbhSrata as narrated by the Suta to Saunaka was 
identical with that narrated by Vai^aihpayana to Janamejaya (cf. Nilakaut^ 
ad loc,). Ko. 1 agree with S on the reading of this stanza except for the in* 
elusion of 74* in the one and the addition of the name of the Astika to the 
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other. The text is formed by collating S with the inferable version of K 
before the addition in the latter of 74*. The subsequent steps leading to¬ 
wards the reading of the vulgate consisted in the addition of the name of the 
Astika episode (which intervenes between the Pauloma and the beginning 
proper of the Mahabharata), of a statement of the identity of the Suta- 
version and the Vai^thpayana version, and finally of the name of the Pau§ya 
interlude, all these changes being made in our stanza with a view to setting 
the seal of authenticity on the three spurious additions. That adliyaya 3 
must be an interpolation follows from the fact that it is wholly imconnected 
with the previous adhyaya and only loosely connected with what follows. 
Noteworthy is also the fact that adhyayas 1 and 4 have the same beginning : 
LomaharsaMputra Ugrasravail sidah paurdiiika Noimi^drariye dvddasavdr- 
$ike satre ! And in the text itself there is no explanation why after the Suta 
has finished his narration of the Pausya episode, it is necessary to reintroduce 
the Suta in the same words as approaching the same I?§is assembled at the 
same twelve-year sacrificial session of Saunaka in the Naimi§a forest. There 
is clearly a new beginning made in one of the two a!dhyayas. 

Since many of the intermediate links are missing in the MS. evidence, it 
is not possible to reconstruct the history of this portion of the text fully and 
satisfactorily; but that it must be reconstructed on the lines sketched above, 
I have no doubt. Accordingly the successive stages in the development of 
the reading of the vulgate (which is the reading preferred by Winternitz) 
I would arrange in a scheme like the following, in which the innovations have 
been printed in black type. {1®^} It will show among other things that the 
vistaram of the text and of the Southern recension is not ‘‘ a remnant of vis- 
tarartham ” of the vulgate; on the contrary, in the latter the first line was fill¬ 
ed up with uitamam when the original vistkira was used in the interpolated 
stanza. The view of Winternitz that at least Astikam must remain in the 
text is quite untenable ; because if the stanza had AsHkam there is no reason 
why it should not have Pau^yam as well. On the other hand, il Pau^yam is 
not indispensable, then Astikam could go with it as well. 

Stage 1 (Constituted Text) 

Northern recension. 

Stage 2 (Ki) : by addition of 2 lines to the original. 

«ig % MKdUfiiHqsfwq; i 
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jj) : by additbn of to stage 2 

?T3r g ^nwi^Rg'raflJ^ I 
5TJI^3l?T^ II 

^ ^ ^ »^^%5nJT^ I 

3ire??R 5Eg<ni^ li 

Stage 4 (Dn Dr D 1 .B. 12 ): by addition of if|6g to stage 3. 

3is!^5R^ ^fr?n ii 

tn^ ci^ R n 

Stage 5 (B) : by addition of 1 line to stage 4. 


g HKdHs'iiHgymg^ i 

5RJr5I!T^?T I 

flgiwRgRug. n 

£186} wi>%cm5£ I 

^ ^ II 

Satilhern recemion. 

Stage 2 (S) : by addition of original. 

?R 'flatWRcftf; r g^s 'fcn,» 
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1. 2. 46 ; migasvapnabhaymn tata^ 

Here again Winternitz prefers the leading of the vulgate (mrgasvap- 
nodbhavam). It is clearer but, I must say, I am very doubtful about its 
originality. The MS. support for this variant is only slightly stronger than 
that for the reading of the constituted text. It is worthy of note tliat B, 
which generally sides with tire vulgate, has here a third and entirely different 
reading : mrgasvaimo 'bhavat talal). ! How would Winternitz account for 
that ? I explain the compound of the constituted text as an irregular com¬ 
pound with inverted sequence, common in Prakrit (Pischel, Gramvi. der 
PrakritSprachen, §603)! and not unknown to the Low Sanskrit of the epus. 
Hopkins, JAOS. 20 (1899)., 223, has cited two instances from the Rama- 
yaija : 7.22.36 drUva dm}4odyatam Yaman (for udyatadandam)" Xjkn Yama 
with upraised staff"; and ibid. 7. 26. 2 ttdyaparvatavarcasi (for pmvata- 
tulyavaroasi) “glorious like the mountain (Kailasa).” I accordingly take 
the compound in question as equivalent to svopna {dj^fc^ mfgobhdytMi 
“ (Pai-van) in which! there is the fright of the deer (seen) in a dream ” 
(cf. the compound Svapnavasavadailmn). Yudhi§thira, in any case, was 


ISA 





misT^^ 



not frightened : that is certain ; but that the deer were, follows from (K.) 
3. 259. 8 , which Winternitz himself cites : 





The readings of the vulgate and the Bangali version seem to represent 
different attempts at emendation of the irregular compound which stood 
originally in the Northern recension and which was perhaps misunderstood, 
if it was not totally unintelligible. The wavy line below the pada was called 
for also by the variant reading of S, which has parva or tdtah) prdyapa- 
vesanam. This refers to an entirely different section of £187} the narrative, 
the name being derived from the vow of fasting taken by Duryodhana. 


♦ ♦ * 

1 . 2, 89 : taihd rdjydrdhasdsanwn. 

The variants are ""idsmam^ °lambhanam, °sarjanam tvulgate), °m\drga- 
liam, "^pddanam, °ddpanam ! If fdjydrdkasarjanam corresponds better to 
one portion of the contents of Adip. 207, °sdsamni may be said to correspond 
*>etter to a subsequent portion of the same adhyaya : *^sarjanam was followed 
Dy °sds(mam. Intrinsically there is not much to choose between the two. 
The sub-parvan nafne is really something quite different: rdjyalambha or 
°ldbha, which has given rise to the reading of Kg rdjydfdkalambhmiam. 
The reading preferred by Winternitz is found only in the vulgate group 
supported by four Southern MSS. G 4 . 5 Mi. 3 ^ The text reading was adopted 
on the direct testimony of Kq. g 1^2 e, t>ut it has partial support of Tg and 
of two K MSS. (Ki. 2 )* one of which is the important India Office codex 
(Ki). These MSS. (Kj. 2 ) read as a matter of fact rdjydnusdsanam, but 
the nu of these MSS. is obviously wrong (perhaps representing a mislection 
^ the ligature rdha), being opposed by the remainder of the MS. material 
..ollated and conveying no satisfactory sense. There appears to be an agree¬ 
ment between independent versions on the reading "^sarjmam, but the con¬ 
cord, I beli€<ve, is only apparent, being due to the conflation of MSS. lhat 
G 4 . 0 are contaminated from some late Northern source, I tliinlc, I have esta¬ 
blished with tolerable certainty in the note on 1 . 20 . 1 ; the conclusion is cor¬ 
roborated by many less certain instances where these MSS. (along with Gj. 2 ) 
agree with Northern MSS. against other Southern MSS., and the agreement 
cannot be regarded as one derived from their connection through the archC' 
type.^ That further G 7 and Mj are not reliable representatives of the 
Grantha and the Malayaiam versions respectively, I have already pointed out 
in the Foreword to Fascicule 1 (p. v). There remains only one other MS. 
(Mg), which represents a moderately pure (Malayaiam) tradition and must 


1 Fr>r instance, cf. v. 1. 1. 5. 26 ( 220^); 13 . 34 (255^) ; 20. 15. 
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have acquired its °sarj(mam, secondarily, through some complicated infiltra¬ 
tion of the reading of the vulgate. 

£188} In this instance, we have, moreover, a complex cross-agreement 
between the different versions. 

""sasanam -: Kq. i_ 2 I>2 + Tg Gj. « 

°sarjanam : Vulgate (B D) -t- r, Mj. 3 

Graphically there is no connection between the conflicting readings. The 
reading of the vulgate is found in only one MS. of the K group (K^), an 
inferior conflated MS. It will thus be seen that the MS. evidence is utterly 
confused. That being so, I have adopted the reading ^sasanam, giving pre¬ 
ference to the side on which the majority of K stand, according to a principle 
enunciated in the Foreword to Fascicule 1 (p. vii). 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

1. 2. 96 : In the Editorial Note appended to Fascicule 3, I have given 
my reasons for selecting 7984 as the figure representing the number of ^lokas 
in the Adiparvan. That is tlie figure given by the India Office MS. (KJ 
and corroborated by the Sarada codex (Si). It may, therefore, be regarded 
as the extent of the Sarada version at any rate. I consider, as I have fre¬ 
quently stated, the Sarada (Kasmlri) version the best version now preserv^ed, 
and my edition of the Adiparvan is based mainly (though not wholly) on 
this version. 

I fully agree with Winternitz {op, cit. p. 61) that the Parvasafiigraha 
argument is necessarily of secondary importance and should not be pressed 
too far.^ Be that as it may, it is extremely problematic whether we could 
make any use whatsoever of the Parvasariigraha enumeration in the case of 
the Adiparvan at least, because it will be difficult to compute the exact extent 
of this Parvan, and that for two reasons. Firstly, because this Pavvan, as is 
well known, contains two lengthy prose adhyayas (3 and 90) ; and it is diffi¬ 
cult to say £ 189 } now how the extent of the prose sections was computed by 
the compilers of the Parvasariigraha ; our section-numbers certainly can give 
no indication of the extent in “ ^lokas.”" Secondly, this Parvan also contains 

1 The exaggerated importance Utgikar attached to the data of the Parvasam- 
graha was, I believe, mainly due to his erroneous belief (induced probably by the 
misleading character of the text of the Kumbhakonam edition) that the Northern 
and Soul hern MSS. agreed completely with each other in all material particulars 
for this adhyaya. The Kumbhakonam edition, which claims to be an edition 
“ mainly based on the South Indian texts ”, presents a text of this adhySya which 
is almost identical with that of the Calcutta and Bombay editions, taking no notice 
of the Southern di\ crgences, while in otlier sections of the epic it introduces numer¬ 
ous innovations which are based on the Southern tradition. 

* The lengths of the prose sections must have been computed on the basis of 
32 ak^afas to a ^lok'a, but such a computation in the of long prut^c actions can 
bt: only approximate. 
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a large number of Tri§tubh-Jagati stanzas, which again introduce an element 
of uncertainty in the computation. Was each Tri§tubh-Jagat3 stanza counted 
as one “ iSloka ” or did the Bharatacintakas compute the exact equivalent of 
these long-metre stanzas in “ Slokas ” ? No definite answer is possible as yet. 
The difference in the reckoning will be, however, between 40 and 50 per cent 
of the total. As a very rough estimate, the Adiparvan may contain some¬ 
thing like 500 long-metre stanzas. This' factor alone would then introduce 
a difference of a little less than* 250 “ Slokas ” in the total! 

We must, moreover, not lose sight of the fact that the reading of the 
number itself is never entirely free from doubt, since the MSS., as Winter- 
NITZ remarks, differ sometimes quite essentially in the Parvasaihgraha itself; 
the figures differ not by units or tens, but by hundreds, and even thousands in 
extreme cases.’^ There can be no doubt, as I have pointed out elsewhere, 
that the text of the Parvasamgraha has been tampered with and designedly 
altered, in various ways, in order to make it harmonize with the inflated ver¬ 
sions of a later epoch.^* 

These are some of the difficulties in the way of making any practical 
use of the figures recorded in the Parvasariigrahaparvan for fixing the text of 
the Mahabharata. The computations may have some value for a Parvan 
in which there is no prose at all, which is almost wholly in Anu§fubh metre, 
and for which finally the Parvasamgraha figure is tolerably certain. 

It is quite within the range of probability, as far as I can judge now, 
that the extent of the critical text of a paTvan may £190} fall appreciably 
below or rise appreciably above the figure recorded in the second adhyaya, as 
is actually the case with about half the number of Parvans in the Calcutta, 
Bombay and Kumbhakonam editions when checked up wiOi the figures given 
in their respective Par\'asalhgrahas.® Moreover, unless it can be made prob¬ 
able that the compilation of this “ Table of Contents ” is nearly synchronous 
with the final redaction of the Great Epic, this discrepancy will be without 
any cogency in questions relating to tlie constitution of the text. The value 
of a MS. or a version cannot be said to depend exclusively or even mainly 
upon its agreement with or discrepancy from the data of the Parvasaihgraha. 
It must, in the first analysis, be regarded as depending ui»n some intrinsic 
criteria, upon the place it occupies in a logical and convincing scheme formu- 


1 Thus for the ViiSfapaivan, the Northern figure is 2050, the Southern 3500; 

the difference therefore is 1450 61okas, . , o / 

a Cf the Editorial Note (2) appended to Fascicule 3 (p. m). 

The actual number of Slokas falls behw the Parvasamgraha figure in the 
following 10 Parvans: Adi, Udyoga, Bhisma, Sauptika, Sinti, Anu:,asana, A5va- 
roedhika^ ASramavasika, Mausala and MahaprastMnika; while it r^ 
other fi^re in the following 8 Pan'ans: Sabha, Arapya, Virata, Droija, Kanj , 

Salya, Stri, and Svar^rohana. 
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felM to explain satisfactorily the evolution of the different extant versions 
and types of Mahabharata MSS. 

It should further be carefully borne in mind that even if there is an exact 
agreement as to extent between a constituted text ahd the Parvasamgraha, 
this fact alone is no guarantee of the originality and the absolute correctness 
of the entire text, line for line; because the same number of stanzas could be 
niade up in innumerable different ways by accepting or rejecting, hesitatingly, 
stanzas of doubtful authenticity and uncertain documentation, of which there 
will always be a plentiful supply in every Parvan.^ The difficulty will finally 
not be solved even if we happen to light upon a unique MS. which agrees 
with the Parvasalhgraha exactly and we should adopt its text verbatim , 
because there is every probability that while it satisfies the one criterion of 
extent given by the Parvasalhgraha, it may not satisfy, in every respect, other 
and more exacting critical tests when compared, line by line and word by 
word, with other extant MSS. 


{191} 1. 2. 105 : pauranugamanam caiva dharmaputrasya dhinuUaJf. 

WiNTERNiTZ is mistaken in thinking that the line is missing in the whole 
of K : it is missing in only two MSS. of the group, albeit the best MSS. 
These MSS. (Ko i) are, however, by no means infallible, as a careful study 
of the apparatus will show. Tiieir evidence is, therefore, rebuttable and not 
conclusive. In this instance, not only does the line occur in the rest of N, 
but there is a corresponding line in S. I cannot tliink tliat the two lines . 
Text, pawrmug^matittm caiva dhartnaputrasya dhimatah 
S (except Mj) : pawramikampd nirvedo dharmamjasya dhhmtah 

could have arisen wholly independently of each other. Even though tlie pur¬ 
port of the lines is different, the construction is identical, which is a very- 


important point in its favour. Either these lines are connected thrwgh the 
archetype, or else there is wholesale contamination between S and N exce^ 
K„ The latter contingency being improbable in the extreme, we are 
to conclude that there must have been a line of that description m the ori¬ 
ginal ; only its precise reading is doubtful; the doubtful words have accord¬ 


ingly been indicated in the usual manner. 



’ See WiNTERNiTZ, ABl. 5. 25. 








examination of the fascicules as they are issued and publish periodically the 
results of his scrutiny, a proceeding which cannot but throw much-needed 
light on at least some of the difficult problems the editors have to face, and 
thus advance the cause of Mahabharata studies. 

III. Dr. Ruben on the Critical Edition of the Mahabharata*^ 

I am bound to form and express an opinion on the issues raised in the 
article “Schwierigkeiten der Textkritik des Mahabharata*’ published in the 
current issue of tlie Acta Orientdia (vol. 8, pp. 240-256), in which the 
author, Dr. Walter Ruben of the University of Bonn, has reviewed Fasci¬ 
cules 1-3 of my edition of the Adiparvan, criticizing at considerable length 
and in great detail the principles underlying the preparation of the edition 
and the constitution of the text. 

From his discursive remarks it is indeed hazardous to say what precise 
opinion Ruben has formed of the critical edition. But it seems to me that 
his general verdict is anything but favourable. 

It is not my intention to scrutinize every statement of the writer and 
answer all his queries and criticisms ; nor is it incumbent on me to do so ; nor 
even necessary, as will appear from the sequel. I shall confine my remarks 
to a few points of outstanding importance in Ruben’s paper which might mis¬ 
lead the casual reader, creating an erroneous impression regarding the value 
of the results achieved by the critical edition. 

♦ ♦ ♦ • 

The Bogey of Classical Philology 

At the beginning of his paper (p. 241), the learned reviewer from Bonn 
formally recites the canon of the caturvarga of the Classical Philologist. The 
Classical Philology, we are explained, distinguishes : 1. Heuristics, i.e. as¬ 
sembling and arranging the entire material consisting of MSS. and testUt 
monia in the form of a genealogical tr^; 2. Recensic, i.e. restoration of the 
text of the archetype ; 3. Eme^tdatio, i.e. restoration of the text of the author ; 
4 . Higher Criticism,” i.e. sei>aration of the sources utilized by the author. 

{260} Tested chi this touchstone of the classicist, the critical edition 
of the Mahabharata is found wanting in no less than three items, namely. 
Nos. 1, 3 and 4. The third and the fourth items of the programme, R. points 
out, have been left wholly untouched ; even the first has by a IcHig way not 
been done full justice to by the hapless editor But as one reads on, one 
finds that the dereliction is after all not as serious as one might be led to 


♦ 1A BO/?/ 11. 259-283). 

^ R has inadvertently omitted the mention of the 23 Bevanagari MSS. in 
the dcbcription of niy critical apparatus ; cf. of}, dt. p. IMl, lines 3-6 from the bot- 
lom. 




suppose at first. For, as regards No. 1 (Heuristics), R. himself admits that 
it is not yet possible to concentrate the entire material, and that in all likeli¬ 
hood it will be for ever impossible to prepare a genealogical tree of the 
Mahabharata MSS.—As for No. 3 {EmendcMo), I must plead guilty to 
having perpetrated so far, perhaps somewhat unnecessarily, minor emenda¬ 
tions in 13 instances^ in about 3800 stanzas; that is, on an average 1 emen¬ 
dation in a little under 300 stanzas. R. has not taken any notice of my com 
jectural corrections ; 1 take it that he approves of them. I feel greatly flat¬ 
tered, I must confess, by R.'s (Iniplied) suggestion that I should have gone 
in more systematically and vigorously for emendation. Most scholars v/ill, 
I fancy, be sincerely grateful that I have been so moderate and that I have 
declared it as my policy to give preference to interpretation over emenda¬ 
tion.-—In speaking at all of “ Higher Criticism ” (No. 4 on the programme) 
in this connection, R. seems to show a lamentable lack of understanding of 
the objective of the edition, having mistaken evidently the beginning for the 
end of the critical work on the Mahabharata. Higher Criticism can begin 
only after Lx)wer Criticism has done its work, and not until then. And our 
critical edition is just laying the foundation of the Lower Criticism of the 
Great Epic. But I imagine, R. does not want to say anything special at all. 
when he mentions his Hbhere Kritik ”. In the 1833 ^okas of the consti¬ 
tuted text (i=2161 of the Bombay edition and 2208 of the Calcutta edition) 
so closely investigated by R. in the preparation of his erudite paper, he does 
not mention even a single passage where the “ Hohere Kritik ” could have 
{261} earnestly and usefully “ functioned The item is probably introduced 
here merely pro fottno, as the fourth and last stage of the aTiyc-tnGggc^ 

But R. might have mercifully spared us this learned prooernium c«i the 
aims and methods of the Classical Philology and their application to the 
problem of the Mahabharata textual criticism. The same thing has been 
said by others before R., more simply but with ample clearness and emphasis. 
In the paper^ he read at the XVIIth International Congress of Orientalists 
(Oxford 1928), Winternitz remarked : “ The general principles followed in 
critical editions of classical texts, Greek or Latin or Sanskrit, can be applied 
to a critical edition of the Mahabharata only with great limitations and 
modifications. It is simply impossible to trace a genealogical tree of all the 
MSS. of the Adiparvan, and only in some cases are we able to state hov' 
MSS. are related to one another. On the whole, we have to be satisfied with 
a classification of the MSS. according to script, and the provinces to which 
they belong. And we have more often to refer to classes of MSS., thah to 

1 In the (irst 88 adhyaya?, the following slanzab coiiiain conjectural readings : 
1. 14. 15 ; 30. 7 ; 37. 10; 41. 5 . 45. 15 : 18. 9; 51 8; 57. 2U: 68 26; 71 36: 84 
A 13 ; 86.’ 5. 

8 Cf. Foreword to Fast. 1, p. vi, column 2. 

- Indol FfOii. vol. I (1929L. pp. 584>8. 
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individual MSS.”^ I had myself pointed out in the Foreword (p. ii) to 
Fascicule 1 that “it is impossible to apply to the Mahablrarata the special 
canons of textual criticism which are derived from a study of classical (Greek 
and Latin) texts and which depend ultimately upon there being a more or 
less complete concatenation of copies and exemplars reaching finally back 
to a single authentic (writtai) archetype”. 


And how would it be possible to apply to the Mahabharata the canons 
of the Classical Philology in toto ? Where has the Classical Philology, I 
should like to know, the necessary experience of dealing with a text with 
about a dozen recensions whose extreme types differ in extent by something 
like 13,000 stanzas (or 26,000 lines) ; a work which for centuries has been 
growing not only upwards and downwards but also laterally, like the Nyag- 
rodha tree, growing on all sides; a codex which has been written in seven 
or eight different scripts, assiduously and lovingly copied through a long 
vista of centuries by a legion of devout—and perhaps mostly ignorant 
£262} and inefficient^—copyists speaking different tongues ; a traditional book 
of inspiration which, in various shapes and sizes, has been the cheri^ec 
heritage of one people continuously for several millennia and which to the 
present day is interwoven with the thoughts and beliefs and moral ideas of a 
nation numbering over two hundred million? No, the Classical Philology 
has no experience in dealing with a text of this description, a work of such 
colossal dimensions and complex character, with such a long and intricate 
history behind it. That is why I have elsewhere also said that the problem 
of the Mahabharata textual criticism is a problem sui genens.^ The meth^ 
of the Mahabharata textual criticism must be evolved from a special study 
of the MahabMrata manuscripts and of the MaMbharata manuscript tra i- 
tion. Its results and achievements can be judged only by a standard o its 


own. 

Ruben’s atid G^fieTalizotious 

In his endeavour to maintain consistently an attitude of dogmatic doubh 
R. has been unconsciously led to make wild exaggerations and rash generali¬ 
zations, which such a meticulous and captious critic as R. should have taken 
pains to avoid. 

Thus in one place (p. 242), R. observes that the iSarada MS., as a mat¬ 
ter of fact, does not differ at all from other MSS.! As a matter of fact, 
tlris statement of R. is demonstrably false. If a difference of something like 
1000 stanzas (which is probably the difference between the iSarada and the 


* Sec op. dt. p. 61. . , . u / * 

2 The critical note on 1. 85. 20 mentions an instance whether the saibe (ol 
K^) has first copied the reverse of tlie folio of his exemplar and then the ob- 

verse! . „ 

-3 See my “Epic Studies I’* (JBBRAS» vol. 4), p. 157. 
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Grantha versions of the Adiparvan), not to speak of innumerable minor var¬ 
iants, is no difference, I should like to know what, in the opinion of R., 
would constitute a difference. Did R. expect that the Ka§miri Mahabharata 
would be a poem of 8800 slokas in Old Prakrit in which Kr^na was still a 
tribal hero ? 


On p. 253, R. remarks that every contextual criterion is problematic.'^ This 
is a rash generalization. In the Editorial Note (3) appended to Fascicule 
4, I have now pointed out (p. ii f.) three passages for which there is the 
strongest in- £263} -trinsic probability, amounting to certainty, that they are 
interpolations in the recension in which they are found. All three are instan¬ 
ces in which according to the Northern recension the parties to be married were 
united only by a shadowy and clandestine form of marriage known as the 
Gandharva-vivaha, which is no marriage at all, wliile according to the Sou¬ 
thern recension (respectively, in one case, the Grantha version Mily) the 
same parties were married, so to say, in church, in due form, with great pomp 
and ceremony. I maintain that at least in these three instances the crite¬ 
rion of the intrinsic probability is not at all problematic. I challenge R. to 
prove the contrary. 

I shall mention only one other interesting instance of intrinsic proba¬ 
bility. In the Paulomaparvan, Rum, while praying for the life of his wife 
who has just died from the bite of a venomous serpent, says (1. 9. 4-5) : 

“ If I have (practised) charity, (if I have) practised penance, if I have 
duly served (my) Gums, then on account of that (merit of these virtuous 
acts) let my beloved be restored to life! As from (the moment of) my birth 
I have restrained myself and maintained my vows, so let the beautiful Pra- 
niadvara even now arise ! ” 

The f ulfilm ent of Rum’s fervent utterance is thought to be due merely 
to the efficacy of his pious acts in the past: they by themselves operate as 
a charm or spell to restore to life the dead Pramadvara. This is a form of 
an “ impersonal ” prayer belonging to a comparatively older stratum of reli¬ 
gious life and thought, which would never occur to an ordinary mterpolator. 
At this place, G,. a. 4 . e have some additional lines including the followmg 
prayer (233*). 

“If my faith in Kwa, Vi§ou, Hr^Tce^a, the Lord of the Worlds, the 
Foe of the Asuras. unshakable, then let this beloved of mine be restored to 

life!” ... 

This belongs to a later stratum, tlie period of the Bhakti cjilt. This is 
just the thing that would be interpi^ated by a devout Vai§iiava*>to whom the 
former prayer would be meaningless and unintelligible. 

I maintain that here also the intrinsic probability as to what is original 


1 


Cf. also Ruben, op. cif. p. 244. 
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and what is interpolation is so strong as to be conclusive in favour of the text 
and against G i. 2. 4. s- No £264} one with a modicum of the historical sense 
can doubt it. Can R. adduce even a shadow of a reason to show that the 
intrinsic evidence in this instance is in any degree problematic? Scores of 
illustrations of this character may be produced where the contextual evidence 
is not problematic at all, but quite definite and conclusive.’^ 


R. (p. 254) has magnanimously set the seal of his approval on “ Die 
Sage von R§yasThga ” by Professor Luders ^ citing it approvingly as a piece 
of investigation that belongs to the coveted domain of ■emendatio. It is un¬ 
questionably that. Had R. now thought over the question a little more 
deeply than he appears to have done, he would have easily perceived that 
the whole thesis of “ Die Sage von Rsya^rhga ” rests on the exploitation of in¬ 
trinsic probability. There was, in fact, nothing else except the vulgate text 
before Prof. Luders when he framed his brilliant hypothesis about the diffe¬ 
rent strata and the cross-currents in the Mahabharata version of that legend. 
If now every contextual criterion is so very problematic, then what is the va¬ 
lue, may I ask, of Prof. Luders’s monograph, which R. professes to admire so 
fervently? R. has been contradicting himself in one and the same para¬ 
graph (p. 253 f.). 


Theoretically considered also, R.’s proposition is untenable. When a text 
has been tampered with m a large scale, however careful and however ac¬ 
complished tile interpolator may be, it is inconceivable that aU the frills, 
patches and paddings added by the interpolator should remain for all time 
incapable of detection. It is inevitable that the interpolator should bungle 
something some,vhere, produce a misfit, leave raw edges which do not meet. 
Therefore R.’s dictum (p. 253) “ebenso problematisch ist schli^lich je- 
des^ inhaltiiche Kriterium ” is, in the form in which he has put it, funda¬ 
mentally wrong and is to be unhesitatingly rejected. 

Here is another instance of R.’s misstatements. On p. 242 he observes 
that among the fifty MSS. collated for the Adiparvan £265} there are not 
even two that may be directly connected with each other. This is of course 
a wild exaggeration. The two Arjunamiira MSS. show inter se no more 
difference than any two (carelessly made) copies of an original would show : 
as a matter of fact—but this could not have been known to R.--they 
almost page for page. If they were not copied from the same original, their 
respective exemplars could not have differed from each other very consider- 


1 For instance, it is on grounds of intrinsic probability that Prof. LOd^ 
(DLZ Heft 24, Sp. 1142 f.) decides for and defends the reading amrlam of the 
constituted text (1. 1. 201), Here the documentary evidence is inconclusive, but 
Prof Luders ia on that account in no doubt as to whi^ the true reading is. 

2 Nachr. d. Ges. d. TPms, z. Gottingen, 1897, pp. 87tt. 


Italics mine. 
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_,ry. The same is the case with the three Nilakaijitha MSS. The MSS. of 
the text as fixed by commentators (like ArjunamiSra and Nilakaijtha) are, 
in general, as like as two peas. The number of such replicas can be increased 
almost indefinitely. I have intentionally restricted their number to the mini¬ 
mum necessary for fixing the text of the respective versions, always giving 
preference to a divergent type. But even apart froin such texts with com¬ 
mentaries, there is considerable similarity and kinship to be noticed among 
the different MSS. In the Editorial Note (2) appended to Fascicule 3 
(p. ii), I have demonstrated the kinship between iSi and Ki. I pointed out 
there that “the India Office codex must be a transcript not merely of a 
'Sarada codex, but, as a careful comparison with Si would show, of an ex¬ 
emplar very closely allied to our Sarada codex This conclusion is supported 
by numerous other agreements throughout the Adiparvan. That the three 


new Malayalam MSS. M«. r. » again go back to the same original follows 
not merely from the numerous readings these MSS. have in common, but 
conspicuously from one particular mistake where tliey repeat inccaisequen- 
tially, at the same point, a fragment of a stanza (1. 85. 25): pujayantlha lake 
nasddhavalt. Further the four Grantha MSS. Gi. ■>. 4 . d. (which will conw 
up for detailed discussion below) must go back to a not very distant com¬ 
mon original. This gioup has not only numerous readings in wmmon, but 
it contains quite a considerable number of interpolations peculrar to itsdf.* 
Their dose affinity is, however, placed beyond the pale of reasonable doubt 
by the fact that tliey all contain a' stanza (294*) interpolated at a place where 
it is, as will presently be shown, so thoroughly irrdevant that with it the pas¬ 


sage does not oMistrue even ! 

It will thus be seen that these generalizations of R. are absolutely un¬ 
warranted. They appear to have been introduced -[266} by R. merely for 
the satisfaction of having made some pointed and effective little statement. 


The Four Types of Variants. 

After pointing out that no pedigree of the Mahabharata MSS. is pos¬ 
sible. R. proceeds (p. 243) to consider the different types of ^aracteristic 
combinations among the variants, whose consideration must take the place 
of the formation of the usual genealogical tree. He distinguishes four diffe¬ 
rent types of constellations. They are as follows ; 1. Complete Agree¬ 

ment, where tiie two recensions N and S register one concordant riding, 
2. No Agreement, where N and S stand opposite to each other with two 
divergent readings; 3. Cross-Agreement, where a part of N agrees with a 
part of S against the rest of N, which latter agrees with the rest of S; 4. 
Partial Agreement, where a part of N stands against S and tJie rest of N (or 

vice versa). 


’ See infra p, 273^ 
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Diagrammatically the four types of constellations may be represented 
thus. 


%L 


Type No. 1 : Complete Agreement : 
Type No. 2 : No Agreement : 


N = S 
N 


Type No. 3 : Cross-Agreement : 
Type No. 4 : Partial Agreement : 


N, 


Si>^ S 2 

Ni y-Ns I Nw 

s/ ls,\s, 

Type No. 1 (N=S). In this case I have assumed that the concordant 
readinrof N and S must be postulated as having already belonged to the 
axchet^ To my proposition R. adds the rider that there is a po^ibihty 
that even such a Lcordant reading (or feature) might have been an inno- 
fata S,de in ta recension and d»n borrowed i„ < 0.0 by the oUrer ^n- 
Sion. He cites (p. 244) Ramayana, Ayodhya 6 (Bombay ed.), wtoh (a 
cording to R.) is an interpolation in one recension, which had been Iwrrw 
en bloc by the other (independent) recension. R.’s proposition would 
iSdlL. in taiS r only he takes car. not to put forward .be proposrUon 

*^f ^two .tensions N and S of the MahabMta staid ba« 
ternolation in common, they would not be (truly) mdependent. But tose 
SS^^rnfst be ass^nwd to be independent, and R. wotdd not be able to 
nrnve any "seoond-r2671aty interrelationship" between N as a whole and 
nTsTholeTtorfoi tee Adiparvan, Should there be found a W 
wteh stands’in such an appar«t disagrniment with the context that d tmy 
ZZLi) be renanied as an interpolation, it would be no mo^e d ftolt- 
L S; w^ld L. in nty opinion, far easier and much 
sume that the contradiction was already present m the archetype, befor 
Tbi^lui^the recensions than to premise that one independent re- 
rpnsion had borrowed it from another independent recension. _ 

ucai^s^ti^rs ir at 1 
£:fr"™sfn.rta: 

ignraing whatever has go,,. ut evii^t L 

‘^ces occur with mimnifll vsnations in bo 
tadSL beginning (adhy. 1 and 4), as we ta rt 

Mahabharata was not conceived and depicted by one and the ^ poet. 
Rut it does not at all follow therefore that the mterpolation was first ma e 
of oar text and was subsequently borrowed W the other 
from this recension. There are various possibilities.' Perhaps both versions 


Cf. Holtzmann, Das Mahabkarata, 2. 12. 
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of the beginning lay before the diaskeuasts of the last redaction of the Ma- 
habharata : one giving the very useful table of contents, the other containing 
some interesting old tales of gods, 5t§is and serpents. They were not consistent 
in juxtaposition, but each was too good to lose. The redactors put both in, 
niaking but a poor compromise. This is one possibility. The other possi¬ 
bility is that one of these sections was composed and tacked on to an existing 
version of the beginning by the diaskeuasts of the last redaction themselves, 
using the same opening device. That would only show—as R. himself con¬ 
cedes in another connection (p. 254)—that though we might regard the ori¬ 
ginal epic as a more or less homogeneous £268} work, the archetype of our 
MSS. already contained some inconsistencies and contradictions.^ 

Type No. 2 (N:^S). I agree with R. that when there is a conflict between 
N and S and they stand opposite to each other with two divergent readings, 
no deftnite decision is, in general, possible as to which is the original; tlie 
versions should a priori be placed on an equal footing and treated with im¬ 
partiality Accordingly, in such cases, I have adopted as stop-gap the 
reading of N, placing a wavy line below it, to show that the reading is uncer¬ 
tain. R. mentions an exception to this procedure of mine, but 
the exception is only apparent. R. has failed to understand my motives in 
departing from my usual practice in the solitary instance of the benedic¬ 
tory stanza with which the epic begins {Ndrdyciiom ncnioskrtya etc.). I 
have printed it above the line not because it is found in K o.i or in K or even 
in N, but simply as a mafigala. I am aware that the stanza is missing in S. 
There is, therefore, every probability that it did not belong to the arche-^ 
fype. I am also fully aware that the stanza is a characteristic mark of the 
works of the Bhagavata sect and not peculiar to the Mahabharata.- There is, 
however, the fact that all our MSS. of the Adipar\’an begin with some bene¬ 
dictory stanza. These stanzas have probably usurped now the place of some 
simpler mafigala with which the epic once began. No orthodox Hindu work 
can begin without a mafigala; and this edition of the Maliabharata, critical 
though it be, is and remains a Hindu work, which could not dispense wuh 


1 For instance, the story of the birth of Bhi^a contains a patent contradic¬ 
tion. The reason why the Vasus were cursed by Vasi^tha as given in adhy. Hi 
96 of the Bombay text) is quite different from and inconsistent with that 
given in adhy. 93 (=99 of Uie Borrfbay text). Both versions ocair. in substan¬ 
tially identical form, in both recensions.- a. also the passage regarding the eigjit 
forms of marriage (1. 67. 8-12) in the Sakuntal^ episode. The passage is made 
’ip of two different and mutually inconsistent systems of niles, taken from two 
different sources. Ucd and I2ab have been borrowed from a context which men- 
dons only five forms of marriages; cf. (K.) 13. 79. 9 and Daiilmann. Das Ma- 
[i^bbaiata pp. 203 ff. The same passage, with some vaiiation. but with die same 
ihvxiiv^stcncy, occurs in Manu (3, 21-26). 

^ See my “Eihc Studies 1' {JBBRAS Vol. 4), p. 163. 

^ BOilLER, Indian Studies, 2. 4 (footnote 2), 
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ir;angala. My recognition of the unoriginal character of tlie stanza is, 


however clearly implied by the fact that I have omitted to give the £269} 
stanza a number, differing in this respect conspicuously from the earlier edi¬ 
tions, which treat it as the first stanza of the epic and an integral part of the 
text. 

The Position of 

One of the most perplexing forms of variation in the Mahabliarata text is 
Type No. 4, namely. Partial Agreement. The critical apparatus is a verit¬ 
able labyrinth of complicated and intermingled versions, each with a long 
and intricate history of its own behind it. We have unfortunately no single 
tliread to guide us out of the maze, but rather a multitude of strands inter¬ 
twined and entangled and leading along divergent paths. How difficult it 
is to find one’s way in this maze may be realized from the fact that so paitte- 
taking and able a critic as R., despite his close and conscientious study of 
the critical apparatus, could totally lose his bearings the moment the network 
gets a little more complicated than usual. 

The really perplexing part of the whole tangle is that while the agree¬ 
ments of §1 Ki with S are mostly authentic and fundamental, those of 

2 . 4 . 5 with N are mostly secondary and spurious. Let us first consider 
the position of the group G^. 2 . 4 . c. which appears to have caused R. most 
trouble. I shall state the case as it lias been put forward by R. himself 
(p. 249 f.). 

Suparpadliyaya 19 contains a conversation of Gatuda with his father 
Ka:§yapa. Ganida introduces himself as patatam vari^fha and makes some 
polite inquiries r^arding his father {kaccid vas tdta kuialam gfhefu) and his 
mother {kaccit.. .tnaM na socati). The father replies that they are doing 
well at home (veddham etat kuialam grhe$u) and then pronounces a blessing 
on Garu<Ja {...tvd rak^aiu.. .jco yajuriiii; then svastyayanam). This con¬ 
versation assumes in the MaliaWiarata (1. 25. 7-25) tlie following form. 
Garuda asks his father for some new and substantial food and the father re¬ 
commends the mammoth elephant and tortoise (as in Supanja 13. 1 f. Ga- 
ruda’s mother does) and proceeds to relate their history. In this scene 
the contents of the Supaip. are to be found in the “ interpolated verses 
(here adapted to Uie new cemtents). In the be^nning (324*: Ko. 3.4 N Vj 
B D Tj), the father a^ Garuda if he is doing well “ in re^ject of food 
{kaccid val} kusalam £270} nUyath bhvjane) ; the three lines of this N in- 
teipolation (says R.) correspcaid to the equally long S interpedation (326*: 


1 This is R.’s rendering (" fragt nach seinem WcSilergehen ‘ in Bezug auf das 
Essen"’); but he has evidently misunderstood the line, which may be translated 
thus: " Have you (all) been doing well ? (have you had) always plenty of 
food?". 
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^ 1 . a. 4 . s). in which Gara^a introduces himself as pataidm src^tha. In 
both these N and S groups there follows a common interpolation (327*) in 
which Garuda says that his mother is well (mdtd me kusala), etc. At the 
end of the scene follows in these MSS. (51 Vj B D Ti Gj. i. 5 : in Kj,. < 
only partly) the blessings of the father (335* ... .svastyayanam,. .rco ya- 
juthfi). 


Sl 


Garu(Ja has stolen the Amrta ; Indra hurls at him his Vajra; Garuda 
shows his strengtli and drops just one feather (Mbh. 1 . 29. 19 = Suparn. 
27. 6 ). Mbh. 1 . 29. 23 is similar to Supam. 28. 2 (Indra then tries to 
make friends with Garuda); Supani. 28. 3 is similar to Mbh. 1 . 30. 4 ff. 
(Garuda boasts about his great strength).^ In Suparp. 28. 1 it is narrated 
tliat out of Garuda’s feather, which had split in three parts {chUviam tridha 
kulisena pair am), there sprang the peacock, the ‘‘two-mouthed serpent- 
lords'’ and the mongoose. The last three padas of this stanza are interpo 
lated at this place in Ko. 4 (358*); the first finds an echo in 361*, an inter¬ 
polation of To Gi.2,4.f! {t^idhd kftvd tadd vajram), Kn.4 has then further 
actually cited verbatim Supam. 28. 3 in 365*. 


R. admits that in the second scene K 0.4 unquestionably cite Supanji. 
Further 361*, according to R again, is to be judged similarly. That is an 
interpolation in the S MSS., the same stanza of the Supam. (28. 1) having 
hovered before tlie eyes of the interpolators as in the case of those who in¬ 
terpolated 358* in Ko .4 After pointing out all this R. asks : “ Should one 
now regard tlie first scene also as an interpolation made independently in N 
and S ? Consider that Gj. 2. 4. r, quite frequently in this episode with 
N fl. 20. 15 ; 301* ; 329*; 343* ), that they alone have a remarkably large 
number of interpolations, and that 340* is found only G^. ,, 4 . r. M and cor¬ 
responds to Supam. 13. 4_Has the G group then {271} interpolated the 

passage under the influence of the Supani. and in its turn influenced the N 
groups? Su[kthankar] gives in 1. 20. 1 the diametrically opposite answer 
with an assurance which is out of place in such difficult passages. It cannot 
even be strictly proved that these “ interpolations in the first scene, which 
are common to N and S, are not an old remnant of the archetype.” 

There are in the Adiparvan far more complicated, passages than this : 
this is one of the simpler complications. I shudder at the thought of what 


1 It is by no means certain that (as R. says, p. 249) the stanzas which are 
common to the Mbh. and the Supani. have been borrowed by the Suparn. from the 
^Ibh. I believe, on the contrary, that the SuparOf has to be looked upon here as 
the source from which the stanza in question have been taken over by the epic. 
Four of the stands arc nearly identical’ in the two works, because they ocai^' as 6 I 0 - 
kaa in the Suparp, and could be utilized by the redactors of the epic version with- 
^t cliange of metre and wiili some trifling change of language^ 

2 R. means the passages which have beai regarded as interpolations by me 
''^nd excluded from the text. 
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would have done if he had to handle one of the really difficult cases of 
conflation.^ In the present case, it can, as it happens, be strictly proved 
that the doubtful passages of the first scene, which are common to certain N 
groups and S groups, are interpolations and no rest of the archetype. Also 
I may repeat here most emphatically what I have said in the note on 1. 20. 1 
that the irrelevant insertion of 294* in Gj. 2 . 4 . 5 is irrefutable evidence of the 
contamination of these four Grantha MSS. from late Northern sources. 


We shall consider the second point first. I imagine, R. has misunder¬ 
stood or overlooked the little word “irrelevantly” in my note on 1 . 20 . 1 . 
Otherwise he would have tried to visualize the passage, by reconstructing it 
carefully from the critical notes, and then he would have surely come to the 
same conclusion as I. All that is necessary in order to prove that 294* is 
an interpolation in the Grantha group is to cite the passage in extenso. Here 
is a transcript of the passage as it is found in Gj, the better preserved of 
the two Grantha MSS. belonging to the Bombay Government collecticwi, col¬ 
lated for the Adiparvan. 


App. I, 

1 : 272 } 


294*: 


No. 13* : * I 

HThPg fcsn I 

fwf 5^ ^«IffR3T*nE*l *l?FclTiT: I 

% § qrc^ % I 


^»l*rtl: ^ Rf «ll f^i?: I 


[5] 


1. 20. 1: ^ I 

*?iqTTgT*nvtll^ *1 I [10] 

2: ^ ?f|7qi55i;^anpgx0gqfp^ l 


Even a cursory reading of the passage will show that lines 7-S of this 
passage (which constitute 294*) are thoroughly irrelevant here. The lines 
comprise merely a string of attributes of Garuda. There is no finite verb In 


* That would happen when the interpolation may have filled out a factitive 
lacuna or v^at looks like a lacuna in the archetype. Cf. the case discussed by 
Bblloni-Filippi in his paper in the next footnote, 

^ In tile stimulating article entitled “ L'episodio di Kadru e d Vinata nell * 
edizione critica del Maliabharata (Tradu 2 ioni di epica Indiana II) published in 
the Ascoli Memorial volume Silloge Linguistica (Toiino 1930), F. BEXLONi-FitiPPl 
justifies the excision of passage No. 13 of App. I (Bombay text 1. 22. 1-3), showing 
that the lacuna is only apparent and the texius smplki&r is quite in order. 
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ule sentence and there is no reference to Garuda in the foregoing or follow¬ 
ing lines. The only rational explanation of this state of things is that the 
lines were interpolated in an ancestor of Gi. 2 . 4. 5 hy a clumsy copyist, who 
had missed the right place by four stanzas. Such mistakes occur frequently 
in Indian MSS. because the additional lines were, as a rule, first written in 
the narrow margin of the MS. and a small mark was made to indicate the 
point of insertion. Should the mark get obliterated, the lines would be in¬ 
serted by the next copyist wherever he considered they belonged or fitted 
best. If those lines (294*) t^longed to the archetype of our MSS. we 
should have to assume that they were accidentally mis-placed in a sub-group 
of the Grantlia version, omitted (for an unknown reason) in anotlier group 
of MSS.. K 1.3 Dg M and are found in their correct place only in 
^ 0 . 2.4 Vj B D (except Dg). Is this plausible? I can hardly think tliat R. 
Would say so. I am inclined to believe that R. had failed to r^lize how the 
passage actually read in tliis partiailar sub-group of the Grantlia version. 
Taking all things into consideration, it is difficult to escape from the con¬ 
clusion that an ancestor of the Grantha sub-group had been compared with 
some MS. or MSS. of the Northern recension which contained the spurious 
passage 294*. This is the first important fact to remember with regard to 
this interesting sub-^roup of the Grantha version. It is quite in harmony 
with £273} the other fact that this group contains 25 interpolated passages 
in 52 adliyayas (Z4-75) or about 2(XX) stanzas, which have not been found 
so far anywhere else. They are : 320*, 322*, 326*, 330*. 337*, 345*, 351* 
(third line!), 357*, 363*, 364*, 368*, 371*, 373*, 382*, 386**^ 387*, 388*, 
406*, 519*, 584*, 636*, 705*, 706*, 741*, 755*. This group moreover con¬ 
tains in* the same section the following 10 passages which it shares only with 
two or three other MSS. (in some written only on the margin) : 312*, 348*, 
353*, 399*, 404*, 421*, 423*, 442*, 469* (phalasruti!), 831*. How these 
passages originate is somewhat of a mystery. But as no one would be so 
inane as to maintain that these are rests of the archetype preserved only in 
a sub-group of the Grantha version <md lost without a trace elsewhere, not 
only in the remaining MSS. of the Grantha version but in all other versions 
of both recensions as well, we are inevitably led to the conclusion that this 
sub-group of the Grantha version must present a text exceptionally heavily 
padded with indiscriminate additions. This notetvorlhy fact retiders its ag¬ 
reements with N mmediately suspect. And a priori also it is more likely 
fhat, when there is agreement betv^een a sub-group of one version and some 
entirely different version or versions, the sub-group is the borrower. It may 
furtlier be pointed out that 294* is by a long way not the cmly passage which 
Ihis sub-group of the Grantha version shaies with the vulgate text, against 
the rest of the Grantha version together with tlie SaradaKa^mir* and the 
Malayalam versions. Here is a list of these passages (in adh^^yas 20-43), 
which must ail be assumed to be interpolated in tlie sub-group in question 
16a 
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under the‘influence of some MS. or MSS. on which the text of the vulgate 
is based, that is, of some late Northern sources.: 294*,' 301*, 307*, 327*, 
329*, 335*, 341*, 343*, 355*, 385*, 392*, 393*, 396*, 402*, 411*, 419*, 
etc. 


After this pr^mble we may proceed to consider the case of the Su- 
panj. passage. Here the indebtedness of Gj. j, 4 . 5 to the Northern recen¬ 
sion is equally clear and would have been manifest to R., had he but attempt¬ 
ed to visualize the whole passage as it stands in the sub-group instead of 
contenting himself with merely counting the number of lines. R. s initial 
mistake lies in thinking that 324* and 326* are equivalent passages, whereas 
the passages, although of the same length and inserted at tlie same point, 
are utterly different in contents and have an entirely different sigmficance. 
The passage 324* £274} contains a kusala-question and an inquiry as to whe¬ 
ther Garuda gets enough to eat; 326*, on the other hand, contains a question 
as to where Garuda is going in such hurry! Remembering this and reading 
the various passages together, the relationship between the MSS. will be 
clear. It is again a case of irrelevant insertion in the conflated group. The 
passage in question reads in the different MS. groups as under. 


Ko.3.4 51 Vi B D Tj 
(lab and 324*) 


Gi. 2. 1. 6 

(lab and 326* ) 

'iffciT ^ asu I 

(3^^ I) ■ 
ft »Rn^ ^ I 


K„ a, 4 fi Vi B D Gj. 4 - 6 
• .,v'' (327*) 


I ■ ' 

JTRTI Jr f513I < 

3 % Jr f iflg fflff ^ I 

Placed ill this way, the reader will see at a glance that while 327 is a 
proper rejoinder to'the query in 324,* it is totally irrelevant after 326*; Ix- 
causc in G^, 4 . », in reply to KaSyapa’s question where Garuda is going, Ga¬ 
ruda says “My mother is well, so is my brother, and so am I” etc. This 
clearly shows that in G^ 4 . c 327* is a secondary interpolation. Then tlie 
question arises whether 326* could be a rest of the archetype. The probabi¬ 
lity of this being so is reduced to nil not merely by the fact that the passage 
is found only in the highly inflated group G,. 4 . .-i. but also from the note¬ 

worthy circumstances (which I fear has escaped the vigilant R.) that m 
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^ 1 . 2 . 4 s. has been altered from pntas cal^yatavan. piiul} to Kasyapani 
dlptalejasam in order to accommodate the additional lines. In any case 
these interpolations are not common to N and S, as erroneously believed by R. 

The history of these interpolations must be something like the following. 
The question (which is missing in S except Tj) and the answer (which is 
found only in Ti G.. 4 . s of the S MSS.) regarding Garuda’s gastixmomic 
requirements (324* and 327*) were interpolated in a part of N (namely, 
the base of the vul-{275}gate). inspired by Suparp,. 19. 2. Independently 
there was inserted in Gj 2 . 4 . 5 a question by Kasyapa (“Where are you 
going with such speed ? ”) in anticipation of the reply of Ganida in 1- 25, 7 
cd, an interpolation which probably has nothing to do with the Supanj. 
Subsequently, after comparison with some MS. or MSS. of the N recension, 
the answer of Garuda 327* (which, as I have remarked above, fits only to the 
question in 324*) was irrelevantly added in an ancestor of Gj 2 . 4 . 5 by an 
ignorant copyist after 326*, where it does not fit in the least! This second 
mistake of the copyist of an ancestor of Gj 2 . 4 . 5 is another valuable piece of 
irrejulable evidence of the contamination of these four G MSS. from some 
late Northern source. 

I have remarked above that the mangalya or svastyayana (335*) before 
1. 25, 26 must also be regarded as an interpolation. This follows for one 
thing from the MS. evidence, and is corroborated by the fact that the words 
of the suta : sa tac chrutvd pitur vdkyam refer clearly to Kalyapa s directions 
as to what Garuda should next do and ignore the intervemng the long mafi- 
j galya altogether. That is why the vulgate alters srutva to smrtvd ! 

I The reader need be not sceptical about the possibilities of such indiscrimi- 

' nate conflation and addititm. The critical apparatus, if closely scrutinized 

I' and projjerly understood, will reveal numerous instances of a similar charac¬ 

ter. Even a close study of the KumWiakonam edition, prepared in our o’ftfl 
times by two excellent Southern Pandits, will throw some light oir the men¬ 
tality of the old redactors of the Mahabharata ; parallel and even contradic¬ 
tory versions are placed quite unconcernedly side by side, regardless of the 
effect on the reader, regardless of the fact that sentences are left hanging in the 
air, that passages do not construe. Here one notices above all the anxiety 
that nothing that was by any chance found in a Mahabharata MS. should 
be lost. Everything was carefully preserved, assembled in a picturesque dis¬ 
array. The guiding principle was to make the Mahabharata a the^urus 
of all excellences. ’’ culled no matter from what source. At the beginning of 
his commentary on the Sanatsujatlya,^ Nllakaptha naively remarks . 

1 Cf. Udyoga 42. See also Tel.<ng, Sacied Books of (he East, vol. 8 . 

' p. 203 f.; and Winternitz, Ind. Ant, 27 (18961 128, 
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That is why it is safe to assume that far more stanzas must have been 
added to the Great Epic than omitted from it. It follows from this as a co¬ 
rollary that the archetype must almost completely—if not quite completely— 


be contained in the extant MSS.^ 

It will thus be seen that the assurance vath which I have spoken (in the 
note on 1. 20. 1) of the contamination of Gj, 4 . 5 from late Northern sour¬ 
ces is amply justified; and that the passages common to this sub-group and 
the vulgate text (324*, 326*, 327*) mentioned by R. are in fact interpolations 


and no remnants of the archetype. 


The Position of K. 

If I understand R. (v. 248, lines 1-3) right—his remarks are somewhat 
confused—he questions the propriety of my treating the concordant readings 
of the Southern recension and the I^'smiri (Sarada) version (against the 
rest of N) as original readings. But in the course of the same paragraph, 
he expresses his unqualified approval of the procedure of Prof. Luders in 
accepting as original the consensus of G and B (against the rest of N). Now, 
as a matter of documentary probability, there is no difference whatsoever 
between the consensus of K and S against B D on the one hand and the 
consensus of B and G against D| on the other; because the relationship bet¬ 
ween the different versions must be one of the following type : 


Ur-Mahabharata 


I I I I .1 J, 

('"K) *N *B 'D ’T '^G ' M 

where X is the intermediate archetype of the vulgate, and *K, *B, etc. aie 

the (uncontiminated) archetypes of K, B, etc. 

£2773 If Prof. LOders gives preference to the consensus of B and G 
against the D MSS., it is to be presumed that he would likewise give prefei 
ence to the consensus of K and S against B (with or without D).. Let us see 
what Prof. Luders himself has to say on the point 

“_E>agegen ist es sehr erfreulich zu horen, dass von Adhy. 26 an noch 

ein altes Sarada-Manuskript auf Birkenrinde zu Gebote steht, voraussichtlich 
der einzige vollkommen echte Vertreter der Kia4mirI-Version. 

“ Das ist um so mehr zu begrussen. als die Kasnurl-Version den relativ 
altesten Text des Epos bictet. Mit keiner der iibrigen nordlichen Versionen 


1 Cf. Ruben, oi>. cit, p. 245. 

Deutsche JMeraturmtwnn, 1930, Heft 24, Sp. 1141. 
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stimmen aber die siidlichen Handschriften so genau uberein wie mit der 
KaSmiri-Version. Andererseits zeigt diese kerne der offenkundigen Zusatze 
der siidlichen Rezension. Die raumlich weite Getrenntheit der beiden Hand- 
schriftengruppen schliesst die direkte Abh^gigkei der siidlichen Rezension 
von der K;a§miri-Version nahezu aus. Es ist daher anzunehmen, dass da^ wo 
die beiden in Lenten zusammenstijnmen, die Lesungm des dltesten Tcxtes, 
der erreichbar ist, vorliegen. Zu dieser Beurteilung des Verhdltnisses der 
Kdsmirl und der siidlichen Hmidschriften, die Sukthankar vertritt, wm auch 
ich bereits bei der Herstellung der Druckprobe gelangt?- wenn mir auch von 
der Kasmlri-Version nur die ziemlich nachlassig geschriebene Handschrift der 
Bibliothek des India Office 2137 vorlag.... Selbstverst^dlich kann auch die 
Kasmiri-jVersion Text^deningen enthalten, und der Herausgeber ist meines 
Erachtens im Rechte, wenn er gelegentlich der Bangali-Version, mit der die 
Maithill-Version und der Text des Arjunamisra in allgemeinen zusammen- 


gehen, da wo sie mit den siidlichen Handschriften iibereinstimmt, den Vorzug 


gegeben hat/' 


Prof. Luders, in other words, unhesitatingly endorses my procedure. 
Herr Dr. Ruben dissents! I am content to leave it at that. 


The Extent of the Virdtapcrvan 

When I adopted 2050 as the figure^ representing the e.Ktent of the Vimta- 
parvan, I did not do so, as R. says (p. 251), £278} under the influence of 
Utgikar or anybody else. My chief reason for adopting the figure was that 
it represents the reading of the fnajority of K supported by the Maithili 
MS. (Vi) and Nilaka^itha version (Dn). When Nilakantha adopts it, 
there is a certain amount of probability of its being well represented in the 
old Northern MSS. of his time. I cannot say whether R. knows that it is tlie 
H'ading of all printed editions as well; it looks as though he does not. 

Now let us consider the claims of the other variants. S has an obviously 
inflated text.^ This inflated text appears to have been recounted in the South 
by the diaskeuasts and the Parvasanigraha figure altered accordingly to 3500.* 
So the reading of S may be left out of consideration altogether. The other 
Northern variants are as follows : 

2015 : #*1; 3 K, 

2300 • ^ Viin B*. s* 4 ra D;. is. u 

2500 ; ^ ^ B. D, 


’ Italics mine! „ ... i t 

2 See my remarks in ■ Epic Studies II pp. 18811. supra, on the value of the 

figures in the Parvasartigraha. . .. ^ 1 , 1 . j r.. 

« See LOders, " Ueber die Grantharecension des MahaWiarata , Abh. d. Ofi. 

d. IPiss. z. Gottingen, 1901, p. 52. 

« See Editorial Note (2) ta Ease. 3. p. iii- 
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?T«n ^ Ko Bi Da D )3 

5Rnf^ ^ Dr Di 


Only one thing that is plain in the midst of the prevailing confusion is 
that the text has been counted and the figure adjusted more than once. The 
pancadaiaivu of Kj, however, is obviously only a corniption of pancaSad eva 
of the text.i Thus the text reading represents the reading of K except Ko.i. 
There is no adequate reason for giving preference here to the readings of Ko 
or Kj, because they not only disagree among themselves, but each finds only 
desultory support from other Northern MSS. What could the editor do under 
these circumstances but leave the reading of the vulgate (supported by the 
majority of K) in possession and mark it as doubtful ? The text figure 
appears, however, in a certain measure, to be supported and even made prob¬ 
able by the facts of the case; because there are in existence, as a matter of 
fact, a few MSS. of the textus simpUcior (F A M)=—and with the constantly 


operating £279} urge towards inflation their number will be necessarily small 
--which are approximately of that length. 


The figure 2500, I must confess, I cannot adequately explain.® But as 
regards 2300, wliich approximately represents the extent of the vuigate text 
and which is documented by B,. 3 . 4 m among others, one may hazard the 
guess that it represents the measure of the text of that section of the Bangali 
version in which the KaU (or Durga) hymn had been first interpolated along 
with some other accreticms. All things considered, I think I was perfectly 
justified in adopting in the Parvasarhgraha the reading which I did adopt. 

What R. meaiis* by saying (p. 251) that the reading of the archetype 


might have been : 

is beyond my comprehension. Does he mean that I should have set this 
(imaginary) line in the constituted text in place of the one which I have, 
or does he only want to show that he can compose an Anu§tubh line ? If it 
is the latter, I svill readily admit that the line is metrically, grammatically 
and stylistically impeccable, and does him credit. As we do not, however, 
want to rewrite the Mahabharata, such manufactured lines have no value 
for us. The only sound test of the correctness of a reading is the evidence 


1 The only difference between Kg and the text is that the former has 

°cadasai° for °casade'‘ of the latter .. 1 kjcc 

2 Utgikar did not realize it, but I surmise that his F A M are also MSS. of 

the K veraon. that is, Devanagari transcripta of ^ada originals. 

. tttt It fe the ouent ol erne opposite tett (Ito 

by the edtoltol RatnataAha), tomprisins the raltete text (Joe some intetcsti e 

aHrlitions firlesncd frodti tli6 Southern recension. • ^ 

? A Une made up by R. on the basis of Utcikar's statement that there are 

1729 stanzas common to N and S. 
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of MSS. In overriding this evidence, R. is unguardedly opening wide the 
door to a subjective " Hdhere Kritik ”, which is the only thing that we must 
rigorously avoid doing at this stage of the Mahabharata studies and which 
R. would be the first to deprecate if any one else were to attempt it. 


Ruben constitutes the Text 

At the end of his paper R. has appended, as a sp^imen, the text of 3 
stanzas (1. 26. 1-3), as it should be constituted. The reader who has waded 
through 15 pages of R.’s disquisition on the complicacies of the Mahabliarata 
textual criticism will be amazed to discover that notwithstanding the over¬ 
whelming mass of variants and “ additional ” lines which stand at the 
{280} disposal of the exacting critic and despite the alarming theoretical 
doubts and scruples expressed by R. in the earlier part of his paper, his con¬ 
stituted text differs from mine principally in the readings of two aksarus, and 
the addition of a line which he himself subsequently (p. 256) admits to be 
a probable interpolation ! The difference between our reading is as follows. 
In line 1 he hesitatingly sets °matTe'- for my "nwtra, and in line 3 bhaiiklva 
for my bhagnam. R. (doubtfully) decides in favour of ’‘matre on the ground 
that it is a lectio difficilior and according to R. himself—of course in anothei 
place (p. 253)—the criterion of the lect. diff. is problematic and proves 
nothing. Here is a neat little paradox : R. prefers the lect. diff. and sets it 
in the text, because the criterion of the lect. diff. is problematic and proves 
nothing !—As regards the second word, R. admits that though he prefers 
bhahktva, tlie differentiation from (an original) blmndfh to bhmiktva inay 

be an innovation (p. 256). .. 

The other difference in the text as constituted by R. and by me 
the underlining of the uncertain parts of the text. Let me at once admit that 
I have been rather remiss in showing the uncertain portions in this passage. 
The device is a practical makeshift and by its very nature hard to apply 
strictly and ctxisistenOy. But the difficulty is not solved by R. s marking 
below the text wavy and straight, single and double lines, in season an w 
of season, as soon as he espies a variant in the critical apparatus. An edition 
prepared on R’s plan would be indeed not criUcal but hypercritical. Even 
a constituted text is after all a text, meant to be read like any other text, 
and not a chart of the aberrations of careless copyists of Ure last two miilim- 
nia. While it would be foolish to underline bhaguam (line 2) merely on tlK 


1 Even with his reading. R.’s translation is inaccurate. The t^slation^^d 
le : Afaer kaum hatte der uberniachtige Garuda (den ^ ^ 

beriihrt, als der Ast des Baumes abbrach , etc. and nmitt tu 

von Gamda beruhrt war. brach von ihra ein Ast.” etc. f w 

Padbhyam and bahyasd and ignores the force of «o/ra—(ifc. .—Wth J- 

°fnatve, the word sd in line 1 (for which there is no vanmit evm in ToMj re- 
mains unclaimed and has to be forcibly connected with sakka m middle of the 
following line. Altogether Uie reading adopted by R. is unsatisfactory. 
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Wid that three (inferior) MSS. D 3 „.7 read for it lagnam, which is obvi- 




ously a clerical error, it is fatuous to underline text-words merely because 
some MS. £281} or other has a divergent reading, as R. does in the case of 
baRyasd (Kj mahdtmand), sa tad- (G 3 sar^Ui), te^dm evd° (f ?3 te^dm 
caivd’'), etc. 

With regard to the short explanatory notes (p. 255 f.) added by R. 
below the specimen of the text, I have to make the following comments. 

The participle stnayamdna is not “episch”, but smayan (of the text) 
may be, since the root smi is commonly used with middle endings. -The line 
340* being an interpolation (even R. admits, p. 256, the possibility of its 
being that), tlie adhomukhdn of the text is opposed virtually only by the 
avdntnukhdn of the two Grantha MSS. G 3 . 3 , because the remaining adverse 
MSS. (Gi. 2 . 4 a M), while trying to interpolate the Vaikhanasas (under the 
influence of Supanj. 13.4), have obviously altered tlie last, foot of the line 
{2d) therefore the text reading adhomukhdn is hundred per cent, certain 
and in need of no underlining, straight or wavy.—In view of the fact that 
340* is missing even in T G 3.6 and in regard to the general character of 
Gi. 2 . 4 . a explained above, there cannot be the slightest doubt about the spuri¬ 
ousness of 340 * ; the line was probably first inserted in M and copied thence 
by tlie highly inflated group Gj. b-—T he form jagrhe is found only in 

five Devanagari and two Southern MSS. (one Malayalam and one Grantha). 
In old Devanagari MSS. (written with pT§tbamatras), jagrhe would be all 
but indistinguishable from jagrdha of the text. So the reading of these Deva¬ 
nagari MSS. may be ignored in this case. The Ban^li and the Southern 
MSS., which would carefully distinguish between the two words, have jag- 
Tdha, witli two insignificant exceptions in the Southern recension. It is on 
tliat account that jagrdha was adopted in the text, and it is not doubtful.— 
3ef is certainly a third line, but is in spite of that quite certain. The line is 
not missing in any MS., and as for its reading there is agreement on all 
material points between all versions of both recensions. Thus K and S agree 
completely witli each other as far as c is concerned, which is a very signi¬ 
ficant fact in its favour and should not be lightly ignored. The vanations 
concern mainly f. Tlie difficult pravisdtayat, a lect. difj., prcseiwed only in 
K, was the cause of the remodelling of the pada in S and the vulgate. Of 
£282} course all guesses as to how the variants have actually arisen must be 
more or less problematic. I would, however, hazard tlie conjecture that tlie 
way to the variant pravicdlayan was virtually paved by the soutliern tend¬ 
ency to confuse the palatal sibilant (s) and fricative (c) : the^ successive 
steps in the corruption would be pravUdtayan, corrupted to * cat ay am and 


1 G 


lapodhamn in its place in the original line, 
tion itatxxihamn-avdnmukhan), 


have need their adhomukhdn in 340^ They therefore substitute 


M has worked out another combina- 
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then “ corrected ” to * °cal(iyan. The vinasayan of K 3 D 2 is perhaps an ori¬ 
ginal gloss: or (more probably) a wrong correction of an original mislec- 
tion, the successive steps being vUdtayan, *visa>iayan (tc and na being writ¬ 
ten almost alike in old Devanagari MSS), and vinasayan. The difficulty 
with the word pnavisdtayan may be realized when it is remembered that the 
Dhatupatha knows no root like sat or sat ; it cites only sad ! 


* 


Ruben’s long disquisition on the difficulties of the Mahabharata textual 
criticism boils down to this : only that portion of the text which is docu¬ 
mented by both recensions, in identical terms, is tolerably certain; the rest 
is doubtful in varying degrees, there being no criterion whatsoever which can 
enable us to discriminate with complete confidence between the variants: 
even the concordance between K and S (against B D)^ is not conclusive evi¬ 
dence of the originality of the common rea!ding. This is a more or less ob¬ 
vious standpoint, though partly erroneous and distinctly timid and conser¬ 
vative. It was hardly necessary for the “ Referent ’’ to write so much in order 
to say so little. His attitude of dogmatic doubt has caused him to make 
unwittingly some wild exaggerations and unwarranted generalizations as I 
have shown above. His perfunctory study of the manuscript evidence has 1(^ 
him occasionally to make gross blunders in the estimation of the relationship 
of the different manuscript groups arid versions, some of which have been 
pointed out above. Many of the difficulties of the Mahabharata textual cri¬ 
ticism of which he speaks in his paper are {283} due to his failure to under¬ 
stand the modus operandi of the redactors and copyists of the epic and his 
lack of insight into the character of the different manuscripte-an insight 
which can be acquired only after a long familiarity with the manuOTipts 
themselves and a close and patient study of their tendencies and idiosyn- 
cracies. Ruben’s paper is, in general, quite intelligent, biit not at all im¬ 
portant for the Mahabharata textual criticism. 


IV. More Text-Critical Notes.* 


'The Mahabharata Textual Criticism is unquestionably making progress : 
slow but steady progress. There are many things in it still that are 
obscure, but some things have undoubtedly been cleared up. us t t:re 
seems to be consensus of opinion among scholars now on the following points. 
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The Mahabharata textual tradition, as we know it, is far from being 
quite uniform. There axe now two main streams o^ tradition, the Northern 
Recension and the Southern Recension. Each recension is further sub-divided 
into a number of provincial versions, which differ inter se in many parti¬ 
culars. But the text of the Mahabharata must have been in a fluid state for 
a very long time, almost from the beginning. Clearly therefore a wholly 
satisfactory restoration of the text to its pristine form—even the late so-called 
satas^hasrl samhitd form—^would Be a task now beyond the powers of criti¬ 
cism. All that we can attempt now is to reconstruct the oldest form of the 
text that is possible to reach on the basis of the MS. material available. The 
peculiar conditions of the transmission of the epic necessitate an eclectic but 
cautious utilization of all MS. classes. The Kasmiri version {Uxtus simple 
dor) has proved itself so far to be unquestionably the best Northern version ; 
and the Malayalam, which in many respects is superior to the Grantha, is 
likewise the best Southern version (texius ornatior). The agreement between 
the Ka^mJri version and the Southern recension (or sometimes even merely 
the Malay^am version) can be taken as an indication of originality. ' But 
contamination between the different versions was inevitable and must be 
admitted. The Telugu MSS. are generally and the Grantha MSS. frequently 
contaminated from Northern sources. Even the Malayalam version, which 
is on the whole fr€ 5 e from Northern influence, may show some contamination, 
in unexpected places. £913 In fact, all versions, with tlie possible exception 
of the Ka^rruri, are contaminated in various degrees. It is, therefore, often a 
very ticklish question to decide which agreements are original and which 
secondary. Notwitlistanding these difficulties, experience has now shown, the 
case is not as desperate as it might at first appear. For one thing, there is 
a considerable bulk of text where the Northern and Southerp versions are in 
full agreement, where there are no variants at all, or—more frequently—only 
unimportant variants : this part of the text is fortunately certain. There is 
then the question of the “additional’' passages, that is, passages found in 
only one of the rival recensions. There is only one rational way of dealing 
with these additional" passages : they must be carefully segregated from 
the rest of the text, and examined individually. The onus of proving the ori¬ 
ginality of these ‘‘ additional" passages will naturally rest on him who 
alleges the originality : tlie documents speak naturally against them, but their 
evidence is not by any means conclusive. 

These are some of the principal findings of the Prolegomena. It is assur¬ 
ing to find that tliese conclusions have been restated and endorsed emphati¬ 
cally by so cautious and judicious a critic as Prof. M. Winternitz in his 
recent re\dew of the Adiparvan volume, in the pages of these Amols (Vol. 15. 
pp. 159-175). Tlie outlines of the reconstruction may, therefore, be taken 
to be correct, and the method of reconstruction sound. Tliere is bound to be 
difference of opinion as regards details. When there are hundreds of thous-^ 
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ands of readings to be considered and weighed, it is natural that all the selec¬ 
tions would not satisfy ail readers; and tliere are bound to be small slips in 
so enormous and difficult a work as this. But the reader has the advantage 
of having the full critical apparatus before liim, prepared with all possible 
care and presented in a convenient manner. The reader may easily substi¬ 
tute in the text any reading that appeals to him better. Prof. Winternitz 
has thus shown hisi preferences, in the article mentioned above, in a certain 
number of cases, where he differs from me as regards the choice of readings. 
They are passages, as he tells us, which he came across in reading parts of 
the Critical Edition with his pupils in the Indologisches Seminar at Prag. 
He has thus published these criticisins after much thought and discussion 
with {92} other scholars. I gladly take this opportunity, therefore, to present 
my view of the case, setting forth the reasons which have guided me in the 
choice of the readings adopted by me in the Critical Text. 

1 . 3. 60 : gird vd smhsdmi. 

1 have indeed assumed that agreement between K (strictly speaking, 
between the original Kasmiri version, oi at least the u^rada MS. Sj) and S 
is a sufficient though not a neecssary proof of originalily. But there is no 
agreement here between K and S. Ko, it is true, represents the version K in 
u comparatively pure form (Prolegomena, p. l.); but is not K; and Ki 
is, on the whole, decidedly a better representative of the Kasmiri version 
than Ko (Prolegomena, p. xlix). Now here Ko and have different 
readings : Ko agrees with S, and Kx with tlie rest of N ! This fact has been 
ignored by Winternitz. As for the agreement of and S, I have pointed 
out in the Prolegomena (p. lix), tliat “even the manuscripts of distant 
Nepal are not wholly free from contamination from some Southern source or 
^sources (direct or indirect).” Thus the agreement between and S cannot 
be considered as compelling evidence, by any means. Moreover, it vshould 
be borne in mind that this agreement between Ko Nj and S concerns merely 
the omssion of oiie syllable ; and it is clear tliat this trifling omission could 
quite easily take place utterly itidepaidenily in the respective groups. There¬ 
fore, even the documental probability in favour of the reading preferred by 
Winternitz is not at all strong. It is, in fact, considerably weakened by 
the following (intrinsic) consideration. N has vd and a dodeto (hypermc- 
tric) line ; S omits vd and has the eleven-syllable (normal) line. This is a 
circumstance suspicious in itself. It is by no means certain or necessary that 
all the padas of our Tri^ubhs should be of the eleven%llaWe pattern. Seine 
of these hyperrnetric padas can indeed be made normal by the omission of 
one or more of the additional syllables, often merely of an expletive. But 
there are many lines which defy such athetization ; for instance, the second 
Pada of the very next stanza (1, 3. 61 ; ndsatyadasrm swmsau vcijayofiiau). 
Such lines ought to {93} warn us against giving hasty preference to these nor¬ 
malizing readings, I have cited elsewhere (Prolegomena, p. xciii) clear 
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^stances of efforts made by redactors to correct hypermetric padas of Slokas. 
Similar efforts are’, to be found among the variants of oiir Tri§tubhs. But as 
the scheme of the Tri§tubh is more variable and arbitrary, or at least more 
complicated and obscure, it is difficult to prove the alterations made by the 
different scribes or editors. In this particular instance, however, it seems to 


me, there is no reason to assume that the original psada was not hypermetric, 
because our pada is a standard hypermeter—^a type of which Hopkins has 
cited numerous instances. Cf. No. 6 of the typical, oft-recurring varieties 
(mentioned by Hopkins in The Great Epic, p. 275): 


V/ 


V _ V/ _ • 


The scansion of our line is : 

V_— W- ) 

which, it will be seen, is a pada of the identical pattern. 

From the examples given by Hopkins, I will cite here only the follow¬ 
ing : 

3). 13. 193 mamaiva vatnyau parigrahya rajan 

5. 42. 9 tatram (te) yatUi na tar anti mityum 
5. 48. 77 vegena {iva) sailam abhihatya Jambha}} 

13. 94. 13 «« ihy) utsahe (Irmum iha jivalokam 
Hari. 2, 72. 44 vi-ionjano jano {’tha) vidvan samagral} 

Are we to omit the bracketed syUables-or some similar syllable-in 
each case, cai the ground that they disturb the metre, if not the sense ? We 
do not possess yet the collations of all these passages, but I am confident 
that there will always be some MSS. if not versions (or even a whole recen¬ 
sion), which omit these extra syllables, for one reason or other. There is 
this other consideration. ITie ancients had as good an ear for the rhythm 
of their Tristublis as we have, if not better. Why and how was the offend¬ 
ing syllable first inserted, and then tolerated by generations of editore? All 
N MSS. except Dj contain the hypermeter. Is it not, under these circums¬ 
tances, more probable that the original was a hyijermetric line, which was 
emended by some redactors in conformity with the later ideas of the regular 
Upajati metres? {[94} This particular hypermeter is moreover antique, for 
we find (as Hopkins has pointed out)i already an exang>le of it in Mund- 
Up. 3. 1. 6 : 

yalra {tat) satyasya paramam nidhammi, 

with the scansion - --- I --- wWch differs from om 

line as regards the quantity of the first two syllables only, ours 
iambic opening, the Mundaka line trochaic. Here, also, we can with im¬ 
punity omit the bracketed syllable (fa/), and get a line which is metrically 
a “ better ” line, hut obviously not the original one. I am, therefore, fully 
persuaded that in all such cases we have original hypermeters. These old 








stanzas were not built at all on the pattern of the later, more regular, classi¬ 
cal metres, but followed some other finer rhytlimic principle, which escapes 
our tnethods of rough analysis by syllable-counting.—Now as regards the 
sense. The exact explanation of the phrase gird vd smhsdyni is, I admit, difficult. 
Nilakautha offers the facile explanation : vd^cMias cdrihe (i.e.^ vd = cc), 
which can hardly be considered satisfactory. Devabodha analyses the phrase 
into girdv+d^smhsdmi (with giraiij loc. of gin), but that hangs together 
with his interpretation of the ASvins as the Sun and the Moon, which is not 
very convincing. It is possible to interpret the words as ' gird vd sathsdvii 
(i.e. voi-hdsathsdmi), as is done by some editors. On the other hand, it is 
^Iso possible to emend vd to vdm (“ye two/’ acc. dual), which would give 
3 satisfactory sense. This reading, which is mentioned as a pafha by Arju- 
namisra, is found in only one of our inferior MSS. (Do). It seemed to me 
such an obvious emendation that I did not like to adopt it on such slender 
MS. evidence, and I have hesitatingly (as shown by the wavy line) set^ in 
the text the old Northern reading vdf which is} unquestionably a lectio diffi- 
cilior. The whole hymn is, however, obscure and full of interpretative and 
other difficulties. It will have to be studied and d^t with more minutely 
before we can be sure of its text and meaning. But I am fully persuaded 
that vd (or some such word) did form part of the original line, and it would 
be a mistake to omit it. 

1. 3. 145 Kuruk^etre mvasatdm. 

Why WiNTERNiTZ sliould have any doubts about nivasatdm, I fail to 
understand. It is merely an augmentless imperfect, and {95} augumentl^s 
imperfects are most common in the Mbh., especially in the case of veibswith 
prepositions, as in this case. Even Whitney (Sanskrit Gramnim, § 587d) 
remarks : “ Besides the augmentless aorist-forms with md prohibitive, there 
are also found occasionally in the later language augmentless imperfect- 
forms (very rarely aorist-forms), which have tlie same value as if they were 
augumented, and are for the most part examples of metrical license. They 
are especially frequent in the epics'^ (whence some scores of them are quot¬ 
able).” To this, in 1884 (that is now more than fifty years ago), Holtz- 

Mann added the note : . . i- u 

“Beispiele von fehlendein Augmente des Imperfects sind ziemhch hau- 
fig, besonders in Compositum und hier wieder in sdchen, die mit auf a aus- 
lautenden Prapositionen, ava, upa, apa, zusammengesetzt sind : aber nicht 
ganz vereinzelt ist der Mangel nur bci bhavmi sie wufden 3, 110, 3 = 9970. 

11, 27, 14i= 813. 16, 1, 9 = 9 u. a.’* 

He has given the following examples: pfcchat, palan. cintayan; tnoft- 
yodhvam, budhyetdm; vyapagacchatdni \ adhyavasyan, avabudhyata, avaik- 
ihata. avekseidm, avapadymita, paryavasthdpayai ; abhyupamantrayat. upa> 


1 Italics mine. 
17 
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ii§thetam, upanrlymta; dbhistuvm, abhidhdveldm, abhyarcayat; samuttt$- 


(han, utthdpayan, mcdrayan; paripdlayan, nivartayetam, nirjayat; scm- 
grhtfitdm ; svlkarot. The Critical Ed. has, besides nivasatdm, the following : 
xdhyata 1. 58. 8, avabudhyata 120.11, avati^ihat 189.11, avamamsthal} 
(no. V. 1. !) 189. 21, samabhidravot 218. 28. There are many others, less 
certain. A number of instances will be found in the Tentative Edition of 
the Virataparvan by Mr. Utgikar ; the Critical Edition of this parvan, I 
may add, will again contain quite a few instances of this particular solecism. 
How many examples are really needed before it is admitted that augument- 
less imperfect forms occur regularly in the Mbh., and we cease to talk of 
“ correct ” and “ incorrect ” forms ? The augmeutless forms are quite 
as “ correct ” as the other as far as the Mbh. is concerned. 
WiNTERNiTZ points out that the “ correct ” form “ is given by the Kasml- 
rian transcript by the Maithill and Bengali MSS., by Arjunamisra, and 
by some Southein MSS., ” and therefore he prefers it. It is a wonder that 
{96} it is not given by more MSS.; because the tendency is always to change 
an “ incorrect ” form into the “ correct ” one. We have here to look not to the 
MSS. which have the “ correct ” form, but to those which have not the “ cor¬ 
rect ” form ! Let us look at it in another way. If nivasatdm be the original 
reading, then there are two ways of improving the text: (i) keep vas^dni 
of the original and change the word to nyavasatdm and thus make it cor¬ 
rect” ((Central sub-recension and Malayalam, independently), or (ii) keep 
ni- intact, and change the word to the present nivasatait ( K version) , 
both are represented here. If, on the other hand, nyavasatdm were the origi¬ 
nal reading, no one would think of changing it later to nivasatdm ; and 
nivasatak of K would also be quite unintelligible. The text reading niva¬ 
satdm thus explains, to a certain extent, how the other readings may have 
arisen and has therefore been preferred. And I tliink there caimot be much 
doubt about its correctness and originality. 


1 . 3 . 183 prabmhi vd kirn kriyatdm dvijendra. 

If WiNTERNiTZ prefers me kim, he must, at the satne time, also prefet 
karatiiyam adya 1 yendsi kdryei.ia etc., found in N (except K , but 

he did not realize it. The me kim of the Vulgate caimot be joined to knya- 
tdm dvijendra of K B, D,., S. There is no MS. which reads prabruhime 
kim kriyatdm dvijendra [ suSrusur asmy adya vacas Ivadtyam. The reading 
of Die line pro])osed by Winternitz will b' like an animal with the hem 

of a h</isc and tail of a donlcev 1 Tlic Ivxl rt^iding of the . ntire lim- -nay. of 
the entire stanza-occurs verbatim in K,. . I think,_the original Norrthern 

reading was probably prahriihi vd kim, as in text If vd be u^«less after pra- 
bruhi, it is more Uian useless after kim, where Winteknitz would liave it. 
It is omceivable that the (original) NorUtern reading (preserved in K,. 3 , 4 . 
ii, corrupt, and we ounhl lo give lim' pn h n nee to S. That is another mat¬ 
ter. Not being convinced that vd kim of K, , 4 was “secondary’ or cor- 
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rupt from khh va of S, I have adopted, in the text, va kirn underlining it to 
show that it is less than certain. But tndm kirn, math yat, me ktm, me tvar^ 
vakyam of the Northern MSS. are clearly all secondary, and need not be 

consideied at all. 


{97} 1. 55. 3 itoturii pdtrarii ca rdjartis tti/m. |- 

I have taken the Sarada MS. only as the norm for my editicm ; I have 
not undertaken to reproduce its .text verbatim. The srotjpatrcait ca rajahts 
Ivdm of S, K is opposed by all other MSS. And, moreover, as there Is agree¬ 
ment between B D and S—more or less independent versions on the reading 
*. sroturh pdtrarh ca rajarhs tvam, this reading is indicated as the original, and 
has been adopted, without wavy line; a procedure quite in accord with the 
principles of text ” reconstruction laid down in the Prolegomena (p. XCI). 
WiNTERNitz finds srotrpatrtthi- ca rajarhs tvam of K “ better Sanskrit, bqt 
I jtnust frankly confess that I could not make head or tail of it, and I can 
not understand it even now. The text reading is the same as the riding of 
the Vulgate and of the Southern recension, and is besides quite clear, and, 
as far as I can judge, flawless Sanskrit. It may be translated : “ And thou 
art, O King, a fit person to hear (VySsa’s Bharati Katha), a sense which 
suits the context admirably. Furthermore, K has here an entirely different 
reading for the whole stanza. If we adopt the reading preferred by Winter- 
nitz, tlien we must read the stanza as : 

Srotrpdtrarh ca rajarhs tvarh prapyeyath Bharati subhd ] 
guror vaktraparispandarh mudd protsdhativa 
which is apreciably different from the text. But the variants of the other ver¬ 
sions do not at all suggest that tliis is the original reading. Our test; repre¬ 
sents the reading of the Soutliem recension, which has here, in my opimon, 
the greatest probability. 


1. 56. 8 : kathorh vyatikrarnan dyute. 

It is natural that W. should danand wavy lines for this verse. I admit 
the line is most puzzling, and I only lighted upon the solution of the puzzle 
by accident, after prolonged wrestling with it. An explanatorj’ note was really 
called for. because the first line is absolutely unintelligible unless one knows 
the particular meaning of the root vyotikram intended here, which is “ to 
wrongly submit or sun ender onest'U to. wrongly take to (a thing or pci win. 
acc,>’* It iii a rare nKaning, but not unkiwwn. It is givwi in tlie dictionaries 
of Monier Williams (ed. 1899, s. v. [98} vyatikrarn), and MAawNEi.L 
(s V kram). It appears not to bo given in PW. but pw has (e. v, kram) : 

"veikehrter Weiao «.i. eine. Sacl.c (Ace.) I.i..»obc., Ouc, dianij-Ic of the 

UW is (B.) 12. 174. 36 : 

atha ye buddhim apt aptd vvalikruntds ca mudhatSm 
tc ’lU'dath prakpsyanti samtapam upaydm ca | | 
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Here vyatikrmitai ca mudh-atam must mean those who iiave surrender¬ 
ed themselves (wrongly) to folly'' ; no other meaning will fit, as far as I 
can judge. Our stanza is, therefore, to be traslated thus : , 

** How (indeed) did the two sons of ■Prtha, as well as the .two sons of 
Madri, (tamely) surrender themselves to the tiger among men (Yudhi§- 
thira), who was being cheated at dice by those wicked men, and (how did 
they) follow him ? " 




This strange submission consists in their consenting, in the first instance, 
to be used as pledges or stakes in that dire game of dice, and -acquiescing 
dumbly to everything that Yudhi^thira did. The Southern recension is un¬ 
animous on the point that the doubtful word was some form of vyatikrum ; 
and the eight readings recorded in our crit. app. show that it must have been 
some word which was as unintelligible to the scribes and editors as it is to 
WiNTERNiTZ. WiNTERNiTz is again mistaken in thinking that the S reading 
is vyaiikmmadyute. This is the reading not of S but of only two MSS. 
(Gg.c) out of the thiiteen Southern MSS. of our crit. app. I myself have 
followed S in reading vyalikraynan dyute, which is the reading of five of the 
Southern MSS. In fact, my text represents the reading of the majority of 
the Southern MSS., and is, therefore in a sense, the true S reading. It is 
needless to add that vinirjitam of “ K " and vyasaninam of the Central sub- 
recension, are emendations, made by those who could not make head or tail 
of the original. For it is clear that no one would change vinirjitam or vya¬ 
saninam to any of the Southern readings, while the reverse would be the most 
natural thing in the world. It is further worthy of note that while the 
Northern MSS. have the easier reading, there is no agreement between tlie 
KaSmiri and the Central sub-recension. They must therefore represent in¬ 
dependent alterations of a third original.—Following certain other S MSS. 
P. P. S. Sastri has adopted the reading {99} vyaiikramam dyute (without 
recording any v. 1.) ; but I am inclined to think that this is a wrong analysis 
of ""kramandyute which in S MSS. stands for both ""kramam dyute and 
°krammi dyute,— that I have explained how the awkward word is to 
be interpreted, I have no doubt that Winternitz will agree with me that the 
text reading is correct 


1. 57. 20 : kriyate *ucckrayo txrpoi}}. 

Tliere has been extraordinary reluctance among scholars to face the fact 
ihat the Mbh. text once contained far more examples of hiatus than what one 
deems right or rea^naWe for such an ancient and venerable text. But there 
is liardly any excuse now for such hesitation. On p. xciii of the Prolegomena, 
I have given numerous instances of the surreptitious efforts of scribes and 
redactors to eliminate hiatus, which show that hiatus was an anathema to 
them. It is well known that the Sandhi is not rigidly observed in the Vedic 
Samhitas, the Br5.hmanas, apd the Upani^ads, in Pali, and in Prakrit works. 
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'fiy must the Sandhi then be rigidly observed in the popular epic, a work 
which has its roots firmly embedded in the soil of the heroic poetry of the 
Sutas, and which has throughout preserved vestiges of its humble origin ? The 
only reference (so far as I know), in the poem itself, to the Mbh. being a 
Kavya {kjlmh mamedam bhagavan kavycnh paramapujilam) has now dis¬ 
appeared with the Brahma-Gaijesa interpolation in the Adi, and we are thus 
left only with a Puraija, Itihasa or Akhyana. A specimen of this class of 
work may surely contain sporadic instances of hiatus, without our being 
scandalized. It is futile, I may add, to try to apply to this categoiy of popu- 
l(tr literature the rules of the dialect of the high-brow iSi^tas. We may expect 
every conceivable solecism in the language of the Mbh., and we find, in fact, 
an .amazing variety of them; the hiatus, which was extremely common, is 
only one of such so-called irregularities. But for this strange modem anti¬ 
pathy towards hiatus, Winternitz would have recognized that the emenda¬ 
tion is quite legitimate and certain. Winternitz considers the North¬ 
ern readings but wholly ignores the Southern, which is fatal to his 
argument. S does not contain eiUier ati (or abhi) which is found only in 
certain N MSS., and is besides superfluous. i;iOO} TG have recast the line : 
kurvanty ete dhvajocchrayam, with kurvaiUi (note the active voice!), that 
is, a form of the root kf (like kriyate of N) at the head of the pada. All 
these versions have the verb, it may be noted, in the beginning of the^ pada. 
M contains the same three words as our kriyate, ucchrayatj. and n^paik, hat 
transposes kriyate and ucckrayali, reading ncchrayah kriyate nrpailt. This is 
the key-ireading, which gives a clue to the original. You can explain evety- 
thing else, but you cannot explain the transposition in M i winch normally 
ought to agree with TG), unless you start from the hypothetical kriyate 
*ucchrayo mpail.i. If you argue, on the other hand, that the reading of M 
is an arbitrary variant, which is in no need of a special explanation by means 
of an emendation, then there is no need of a critical edition either ; because 
all MSS. contain approximately the same text and the same story, and the 
few differences could be regarded as arbitrary variations which needed no 
explanation. With this reading, containing tlie opprobious hiatus, you can 
explain all the variations. N inserts a futile and innocuous ablU (corrupted 
in some MSS. to ati) to destroy the hiatus. M transposes the ucchrayo, which 
is the chief cause of the trouble; TG recast the original, and substitute a 
reading which fits badly in the context, with aii active kurvanti (having no 
proper subject), after kriyate in stanza 19. That is 1 k>w I regard tliis little 
complex of readings, and hence the emendation, of whose correctness I myself 
have no doubt whatsoever. 

1 . 57. 21 ; hdsyarupet.ta samkaral}. 

This reading is undoubtedly, as Winternitz rightly observes, the lectio 
difficilior, but there is not the slightest doubt about its being Uie original 
leading, judging by documentary evidence, and therefore, there is absolutely 
17A 
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no need of underlining it. It is, in the first instance, the reading of the whole 
oj M, which WiNTERNiTZ appears not to have realized. I have stated, as my 
opinion, that the Malayalam version is the best representative of the Southern 
recension (Prolegomena, p. Lxxiii). I am glad to note that Winternitz 
(Annals, Vol.. 15, p. 170) agrees with me, and that even my learned friend 
Vidyasagara Prof. P. P. S. Sastri now endorses it. In the introduction 
(p. iii) to Vol. IV of hs edition £101} of the Southern Recension, Sastri 
writes : " Not having been subject to Nayak influence in any manner what^ 
soever, the tradition handed down by the Malayalam Manuscripts preserved 
the Grantha text, in a purer and more unmixed form than even some com¬ 
paratively early Grantha manuscripts, as the Malayalam MSS. do not at 
all seem to have came into contact with the Northern Recension till 'very 
recent times.”^ Now this reading of the Malayalam version is supported by 
the reading of the Kasmiri version; for though ^ is missing, yet Kj (India 
Office 2137) has the corrupt hamyahamya” (for hamsa° of the rest of N), 
and it is well known that in Nagari copies of i^rada MSS., s is frequently 
transcribed wrongly as m ; so that we have to read hasyahasya (dittography). 
The readiiig is further borne out by Devabodha’s gloss (the MS. reads hasa 
for car hdsya”) ; hasarupena kridavatararupena (cf. p. 990 of the Cnt- 
Ed. for the gloss), where hathsa, in any case, would not fit, for it is not clear 
how hamsarupa would be krlddvatararupa. Further, samkarali is the read¬ 
ing of all MSS. except Bg Dn, which have isvorah (an obvious emendation) 
and TG which has vdsavah (which must likewise be an emendation), origi¬ 
nally, perhaps, only a gloss. Here practically the whole of N is supported 
by M. samkarah is here not a name of Indra, but only an epithet, an attri¬ 
bute meaning ‘auspicious, beneficent’. Thus in (B.) 3. 229. 6 iamkara is 
used with reference to Skanda : lokandm samkaro bhava. In (B) 3. 201. 29 
the epithet mahesoara (“great lord’’) is applied to Vi§riu tvayi .nit- 
yam mahesvara. Further in 1. 58. 43, the epithet Ua (“lord”) and 
iambku (“auspicious”) are applied to god Brahma : prabhavah sarvabhn- 
tdndm isah saihbhuh prajapatih. This shows that the words sariikara, sombhu, 
Ua, mdhesvara, and so on, which are now generally regarded as proper names 
of Mahadeva, were still not specialized, but were applied to other gods as 
well, as mere epithets, descriptive of their beneficence or omnipotence. 

1. 57. 58 : dvayor dUyator ebhil.i. 

Here it is not difficult to see on what authority the adoiJted reading 
rests. The footnotes give here the reading of R Vj B D £102} (except D^) 
of the Nortirem, and of G of the Southern recension. The adopted reading 
(which is partly supported by the driyayor of B^) is, therefore, the reading 
of the remaining MSS. K Dr, T M (since i§, is missing, as mentioned on 
p. 244, at the bt'ginning of the adhy., or as may be seen from the table on 
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p. XXIV of the Prolegomena). The Vulgate lacks here the support of the 
Grantha version, which has an enitrely different reading : 

avayos ca katham biahman bhavi^yati saniagamah | 

The'Grantha version dispenses altogether with the trouSlesome djsyatol}. 
of the original (or the unsuitable v. 1. dr?}ayoli of the Vulgate), thus reveal¬ 
ing its secondary character. The line was recast in the archetype “ Sigma ” 
(see the iDedigree in the Prolegomena, p. .xxx). The textual relations here 
are ideal, being clear as crystal. Winternitz is right in regarding it as pass, 
part, praes. with active ending. Passive forms with active endings are quite 
common in the epic. I adduce a few examples to dispel tlie remaining doubts 
of sceptics : 1. 11. 15 i^yati (v. 1. i?yeta, arhati etc.) ; 16. 15 dk^ipyatalj. (no. 
V. 1. explanation): 34. 13 moksyanti (v. 1. mok?yante); 47. 9 sambhriyantu 
(v. 1. °bkarantu, °bhavantu); 48. 12 dahyatdm (no. v. 1.1) 48. 13 pacya- 
tdm (v. 1. jvdatdm, dahyatdm) ; 48. 22 dlryati (v. 1. sir^ti) ; 53.6 viduyatn 
(no. V. 1. !) ; 71. 44 dj^yet (v. 1. pasyet) ; 124. 24 uhyatitah (v. 1. uh- 
yanie) ; 147. 8 vyucchidyet (v. 1. ucchindydt, chidyeia) ; 165. 24 hriyasi 
(v. 1. grhyase, hriyase, praydsi) ; 202. 19 adrsyadbhih (v. 1. adrsyaii ca, 
adrsyau tau) ; 217. 13 mathyatah (v. 1. mantkane); 218. 49 praviMryatah : 
219, 5 adjsyan (v. 1. adrsyd, nyapatati). 

1. 92. 2 ; Gangd irtr iva rupim. 

The configuration of the MSS. as well as the intrinsic merit of the read¬ 
ings are different in the two lines. That is how sSi Kj appear to be of greater 
authority in the first line than in the second. The salildt of the text is found 
in all MSS. except 6i Kj (S only transposing the word : Text salildt tcsmdt, 
S Gangd salildt), and is, therefore, for one thing, obviously far better docu¬ 
mented than sayandt of iS^ Kj only. In the second line, therefore, we have, 
practically, only two readings : sayandt of Si Ki, against salildt of the rest, 
therefore the reading of S, K, has been rightly re-j[ 103 }-jectcd. Such is not 
the case in the first line. Here we have three nearly independent readings 
(Si Ki Gangd Mr iva rupitfi : Vulgate G. stfirupadhdritfi : S lobhaniyata 
mdkrtih, which latter is our fourth pdda). Here, while the two Northern 
readings are somewliat allied to each otlier, the Southern reading is entirely 
different, having very little connection with tlie Northern. None of the 
readings can be mechanically derived from the other, and intrinsically they 
are all more or less of the same value. Such being the case, the Northern 
tradition was, as usual, followed. Winternitz does not say wliy lie thinks 
strlTupadhdrini is better than the other. The reason why I chose Mr iva 
rupini (“beautiful like Lak?mi”) is that it is nearer in sense to lobhaiiiyata- 
mdkrtih (“with a most enticing form”! of S, than strirupadhdrini (“assum¬ 
ing the form of a woman ”) of the Vulgate. I have here explained in detail 
the exact reasons which have weighed with me in making the difltailt choice, 
but as a matter of fact, they are ail three epic iterata and these itaata 
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keep alternating with each other indiscriminately. In such cases, it is im¬ 
possible to decide, with certainty, which is original and which is secondary, 
and the matter is also" of no great consequence. The uncertainty of the 
text tradition has been duly indicated by a wavy line. 

1. 92. 7 : rejm kmymh varastriyam, 

I am glad Winternitz has drawn my attention to a wrong reading 
which has crept in here, through oversight, and I gladly take this opportun¬ 
ity to publish a correction. The reading I had intended to adopt, or at 
least I should have adopted, is precisely the one advocated by Winternitz : 
rdjan kamydm vara'', that of the Kasmiri version (iS^ Ko- 2 , 4 ). The fact is 
that just for first two words of the last pada of this stanza, there is a con¬ 
fusing array of readings in Northern MSS., all meaning, more or less, the 
same thing : 7d]an kamydm Ko_ 2 . 4 ), '^djan divydm (K^), divydm kanydm 
(Vulgate), kdpnydfh divydm (B), divydm kamydm (f^i. 3 ). Under these 
circumstances, clearly, the Kasmiri reading should have been adopted, ac¬ 
cording to the principles enunciated in the Prolegomena, but through a 
clerical error kanydm (of the Vulgate) £104} has crept in, in place of 
kamydm (of the Kasmiii), which was intended.—I do not agree with 
Winternitz however when he says that the epithet kanyd is not very 
appropriate for Gah^ It would be quite appropriate, as far as I can see. 
It would imply that she was an unmarried virgin, which is the regular 
meaning of kmyd ; compare : 

1. 57. 63 uvdca matpriymh krtvd kanyaiva tvam bhavi$yasi 
1. 104. 12 prdddc ca tasydb kanydivam punaf,i sa paramadyutih 
(B) 3. 307. 16 sd mayd saJia satngamya pufiah kofiyd bhavi^yasi 

It would then answer Pratipa's objection (1. 92. 6) : 

ndhani parastriyam kdmdt gaccheymh varavarnini. 

But kanydm is not supported by the MS. evidence, and kamydm is : 
that is the main point. The constituted text should tlierefore be corrected 
accordingly by changing kanydm to kamydm. 

1. 92. 45 : ca tdm kimcanovdca. 

Here I do not agree with Winternitz. I am fully persuaded that the 
text is quite in order. The first mistake Winternitz makes is in thinking 
that sa is the reading of K; it is actually given in the crit. app. as the 
reading of i§, Ko.s.* D,,. Winternitz has overlooked the fact that 
differs from K,, which is in itself suspicious; and K, is also excluded from 
the group. If ca has to be translated by “ but ”, there is no help for it; for 
ca has frequently to be rendered in that way. For the Mbh., I may add, 
ca and tu are almost synonymous, tu having entirely lost the specific ad¬ 
versative force. It is quite clear that there must have been a period in the 
history of Sanskrit, as it was spoken, in which the two small particles ca 
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and tu were confused in the mouths of the common people, and were used 
indiscriminately. That is, in fact, the only explanation of the curious particle 
cu one comes across in certain Asoka inscriptions, which is evidently a com¬ 
bination of ca and tu. The iSarada MS. undoubtedly offers a “better*' 
reading, but, as a comparison of the different versions shows, it is a clear 
innovation or emendation. That the original had something like 7ia ca (of 
the text) is proved by TG, which has 7ta tu, only in a slightly different 
combination : {lOS} uvaca kimdn na tu tam. M differs from TG, and 
has a third combination, witli a new word vacanarh, not found in the other 
versions ; novdca vacanaih kimcit, which has neither 7ta ca nor 7ia tu, and 
which does not help to solve our difficulty. The sa of some of the Ka^miri 
MSS. is not necessary for the context, as the subject mahipatih (“ the king ”) 
occurs in the same line. 


1. 92. 50 : a^teme Vasavo devdJjir. 

Practically all the MSS. except those of the D version begin with a^tau. 
Which makes it probable (if it does not directly prove) that the original 
must have begun with a^fau ; therefore ime^tou (one of the readings pre¬ 
ferred by WiNTERNiT2i) must be ruled out, as an emendation, probably of 
a lectio difficilior. The (final) me of Sj Ki and the initial ime of some 
Nagari MSS. suggest that the original was the conjectural * a^teme, which 
combines the characteristics of these groups, and which is very close to the 
a^ta fne of It is also suggested, to a certain extent, by the Bengali 
asfau ye. The conjectural a$teme, is in fact,, the hypotlietical foim to 
which the various readings me, a^ta tm, a^tau ye, a^t^u hi, and ime$lau 
seem to converge. The convergence is not a matter of which a mathematical 
proof can be supplied. If Winternitz docs not see the convergence, he 
may substitute for the text reading any of the five readings found in the 
MSS. I did not know which to choose ; hence the emendation. The change 
is not quite unmotivated. The motive appears to have been tlie seemingly 
irregular Sandlii (double crasis) : a$(au 4- ime = a$(d + vne = a^feme. 
But as a matter of fact, there need not have been any irregularity at all in 
the Sandhi, for a^t^nie may simply be resolved into a^tdi-ime, or asta-hime, 
since besides the heavier both the forms a$fd and a$(a were in use, 

of which tlie latter (a^ta) particularly was used, I think, in all periods of 
the language (cf. Whitney, Sofiskrit Grammar § 483). The translaticm of 
Winternitz is not quite accurate; at least it is not literal. Tlie stanza 
has no word for ‘‘detained birth," which Winternitz interpolates into it, 
in order to justify ilie reading me, “of me," which lie has further to explain 
as ** in my bodyT’ranslate : “ Those gods, the Eight Vasus, had on 

account of Vasistha’s curse become men (lit. attained tlie state of men). 


{106} 1. 93. 1 : nimushh tatmm dgatdh. 

The agreement between S and V, Dn D, signifies absolutely nothing 
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for the original reading ; it is purely the result of conflation. is, more- 
over, not ^ version ; it is merely a single MS., written in Maithili script, 
and as such, capable of showing any reading at random. Again, the agree¬ 
ment of with Dn and S against'B Da is most unnatural and thoroughly 
suspicious. In other words, the MS. evidence here is extremely confused. 
Ordinarily I would have adopted the K reading manusatvam updgatah, 
which has occurred already in the previous adhy. (1. 92. 50), and occurs 
again in (B) 3. 83. 66 ; but owing to the mdnushn of B, which recurs in 
S, I have given here preference to the reading of the Bengali version. I 
may point out that it is the reading of the entire Bengali version, and not 
of a few unimportant MSS., as Winternitz imagines. The readings are 
these : 


iSi K indnnsaivam updgatdh 
B mdnusim tanum dgatdli 
S mdnusim yonini dgatdh, 

This being the constella!tion of the readings, mmusim and dgatdh are 
as good as certain, as suggested by the agreement between B and S. There¬ 
fore the real variant is only tmum : yonim. It is likely that the miginal 
was yonm which was corrupted, in N, to tanum, and then the original pada 
manufi7h tanum dgatdh (preserved in Bengali only) was replaced by the 
recurrent tag manusatvam updgatdh ; but it is most unlikely that the latter 
v/as the original which was changed in B to mdnufiih tanum d°, and in S 
to mdnusim yofiim d°. In any case, the Kasmiri reading must be rejected 
here as secondary (cf. Prolegomena, p. lxii), as shown by the evidence of 
B and S. Ehi a$>pear to have got their yonim from S (ibid. p. Lxvii), and 
5^ Vi possibly from Dn. 


1. 93. 11 : devadevaTsisevUam. 

Winternitz is mistaken in thinking that the hermitage in question was 
frequented by g§is only, and not by gods as well. In fact, the talk is not 
about a hermitage at all, but about the £107} forest {vanarn) containing 
the hermitage. Moreover, it was not an ordinary hermitage, but the hermit¬ 
age of Vasi§tha, situated on the slopes of the celestial mount Meru (1. 93. 

15 f.): 

Vasistho ndma iti sa khydta dpava iiy uta || 15 
iasyd^ramapadam punyath mrgapaksigandywitam | 

Meroh pdrsve nagendrasya sarvartukusumdvitam || 16 

The forest, therefore, in which Vasi§tha*s hermitage was situated, was ' 

inhabited and frequented by divine rsis (like Vasistha) and by gods (like 
the Vasus). That is how, in fact, the Vasus found themselves in that her¬ 
mitage on that fateful day. If the forest were not frequented by gods, the 
Vasus would not have come there at all. If we adopt the reading devd > 

devarsisevHofn (which is plausible) then the compound must be taken to i 
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iean “frequented by gods and (and not by divine i^is, as Winter- 
Nitz understands it). According to our text, the forest was frequented by 
gods and divine T§is. As will be seen, there is not much to choose between 
the readings, but I prefer the text, because only the divine r§is like Vasi§tha 
could reach those regions, not ordinary r§is. Moreover, such adjectives 
(forming the entire second half of the line) are extremely common in the 
descriptions of sacred forests, hermitages, tirthas, with many variants, as 
may be seen from the following examples from the Arapyaka' (Bom. Ed.) : 


3. 82. 41 devarsipitrsevita 

84. 46 siddhagandharvasevita 
87. 5 rdjarsigcomevita 
89. 7 devagandharvasevita 

89. 8 devarsigof^evita 

90. 21 brahmarsiganasevita 
156. 10 siddhacdTmiapujita 
and 145. 41 d£vadevar$ipujita, 


which latter has our combination devadevarsh and in which deva cannot be 
separated from devarsi, for the stanza reads : 


tatrdpasyata dhartmtmd devadevarsipujitaf7i 1 
Nara-Ndrdyaiiasthdnam Bhdgtrathyopasobhitam [-1 


The adjective devadevarsisevitam (or ^pujitam) is used with icference 
to the most sacred and inaccessible regions like the £108} penance groves 
cn Mem or Gandhamadana, or on the Himalayan peaks. I do not wish 
to suggest that the simple phrase d^varsisevitam would not have sufficed 
here. I only want to show that there is nothing wrong with the text read¬ 
ing, which is proved by the Kasmiri version (S^ K). From the graphical 
point of view, the difference between the readings {devd and deva-) is so 
slight that the documentary evidence actually counts here for very little. It 
is just owing to this uncertainty that the reading has been underlined in the 
critical text, 

1. 214. 9 : Dharmardje * atipntyd. 

Here again we notice Winternitz’s prejudice against hiatus, to which 
I had drawn attention in the discussion on 1. 57. 20, above. But here my 
case is stronger still. As far as the Vedic tradition is concerned, c (like o) 
remained unchanged before a which was generally elided in the written text 
but, according to the evidence of metre, must almost invariably in the 
Rgveda and generally in the Yajurveda and Athaivaveda, be pronounced 
whether written or not. According to the statistics prepared by Vedic 
scholars, it must be pronounced in the Rgveda in 99 per cent of the cases, 
in the Atharvaveda and the metrical portion of the Yajurveda, in about 
SO per cent of its occurrences. This shows that in the old(u ^ages of tlie 
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rare. The rule becomes more and more rigid as we advance, until with 
classical authors, ignorance or violation of the rule came to be regarded 
as a capital blunder. Now the Mbh., whatever its age be, stands unques¬ 
tionably midway between the Vedic and the classical epoch, and therefore 
partakes naturally of the linguistic characteristics of both. In the Vedic 
literature, where the scribes or editors did not dare to add even a single 
syllable to the received teict, the later antipathy towards hiatus shows itself 
in the efforts to coalesce, in the written text, the adjoining vowels, accord¬ 
ing to rules of (Sanskrit) grammar, leaving a- correct but unmetrical and 
unreadable line. The subterfuge is however so obvious that no one hesitates 
to dissolve the Sandhi automatically and restore the hiatus. Much reluctance 
is felt, on the other hand, by scholars {109} in admitting that the epic text 
likewise contained origmally many instances of hiatus, though of course 
they are not as fraiuent as in the Veda. The reluctance is due to two 
causes. Firstly the Mhh. text looks on the surface so like a classical text 
that scholars, who have so far studied tlie text mainly from printed editions, 
insist on applying rules of classical, grammar to the text. The second reason 
is that the ancient redactors who had not the same compunction about 
making small alterations in the epic text (as is evident from our critical 
apparatus) as they had in the case of the Vedic texts, have not resorted 
to coalescence in order to remove the hiatus, but have boldly added little 
expletives like ca, tu, hi for saving their precious rules of grammar, a pro¬ 
cedure which, as it leaves the line metrically intact, makes the detection 
of their nefarious interference difficult, if not impossible. Now though the 
Mbh. looks on the surface like a classical text, there are many peculiarities 
of Sandlii and grammar—even in the printed editions and the Vulgate— 
which distinguish it from a classical text. Coalescence unknown to classical 
usage is seen in amale 'tmanam (1. 68. 64), te 'jhaya (1. 70. 41), nianyute 
’tmdnam (1. 198. 19). We have hiatus in a compound in Namyatja- 
urogatafy (1. 16. 35) ; Pragihya Sandhi in samupete 'dbhute 'naghe (fern, 
du. 1. 14. 5), jajnate 'slravi sdradau (1. 57. 88) etc. Double crasis in pamia- 
gdbhavan (1. 21. 6)-> Vmumanabravil (1. 87, 18), jayateti (1. 11. 13). 
Hiatus between padas, caused by the change of cs to o (1. 76. 35) : jogdmo 
svapufoth hfito anujnnto mahaltnand. Frequently we come across Prakritic 
Absolutives like gihya (1. 2. 93 ; 9. 19 ; 39. 23, 30 ; 119. 16 ; 123. 12, 16, 
50; 124. 20 etc.), to^ya (1. 1. 109), cintya (1. 9. 2), iisya (1. 71. 58), 
etc etc. ; and the converse (tvd foi' ya) in sam-ptijnyilvd (1. 54. 15), d- 
nayitva (1. 66'. 12), ni-xlmilva (1. 85. 18)., anu-siUvanugatvd ca (1. 133. 
24), prdpayltva (1. 189. 25) etc., some of whicli may however, be explained 
as absolutive? of verbs witlr separable prepositions. Such a sei>arablc pre- 
IX)siti(Hi we have in 1. 65. 34 : 

prati sravcojapurvani mk^alra^i sasarja ha\, 


initial a was 
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where prati is to be construed with sasarja^ as pratisasarja : a line often 
misunderstocd by editors, commentators and translators alike. These vio¬ 
lations of. (Sanskrit) grammar are not so rare that one has to hunt for them 
with a microscope. There is an endless list of {110} them. One meets with 
them at eveiy step. If these and scores of other irregularities do occur as a 
matter of fact, why could there not be hiatus as well ? Scholars are not yet 
familiar with this phenomenon, because they have been dealing, so far, with 
the clarified text, from which most of these irregularities have been carefully 
expunged, as is evident from our critical apparatus, by purists who have had 
the handling of the epic text during a long succession of centuries. I have 
noted that even Bohtlingk, who was otherwise a careful and conscious 
editor, has in editing Mbh. passages for his Chresthomathie, rigidly enforced 
Sandhi rules, even in prose passaged, with a zeal which was worthy of a better 
cause, where there was not the slightest manuscript authority for doing so. 
My study of the Mbh. MSS during the last!ten years has convinced me now 
that it is the grammatical and material irregularities of the original that are 
responsible for quite a large fraction of the mass of variations which we 
come across in the MSS. The correctness of my reconstructions can be 
proved only by adducing the entire evidence, which it is not possible to do 
here, but which may be undertaken later on, when a large part of the text 
has been dealt with in a like manner. I am fully persuaded that the Critical 
Edition, as it advances, will supply material for confirming most of my con¬ 
clusions.—To return to the case under consideraticn. Winternitz points out 
that hi is found in all N MSS., including Sj, but he ignores that shows 

here tu, not hi ? Now Ki is a clear transcript of a Sarada MS., and agrees 
with our to such an extent that I have expressed it as my oi:)inion that it 
is a copy of a Sarada original very similar to our 'Sarada MS. It is, no 
doubt, a very small and insignificant variation, but how would WlNi'^NITZ 
explain it all the same? hya cannot be misread as tva, even in the iSSradS 
script. Why should just show here tv a ? Is it not, i)erhaps, because a not 
very distant ancestor of our !§i and had still the c^noxious hiatus, as in 
our text? The Ka^mlri version does contain many original features and 
archaisms. 

1. 215. 2 : ekdm trptim prayacchatdm. 


prayacchatam of the text, I may point out, is not entirely wrong ; it may 
be construed with bhavofUau, understood, a more {111} re^DectfuI form of 
address than the second person. In stanza 5, however, the reading smhpra- 
yacchatam has been accepted, because the subject in the second peison 
iyuvdm) is expressed. We cannot argue tliat since in 5 we have sampra^ 
yacchatam, therefore in 2 we must have also prayacchatam. Because in 
the Mbh., which is not and never was polishcxi literature, we do come across 
such strange y(*e-fellows. Changes of subject and changes of construction 
are frequent. That is the view I had taken when I adopted the text reading. 
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on second thoughts I decided that prayacchatam would nevertheless be 
a better reading, and the correction now proposed by Winternitz had been 
already published by me, in the ** Addenda et Corrigenda/' at the end of the 
volume (p. 996). 

1 . 216. 10 


sasarja yat svcttapasa Bhauvano bhuvanaprabhuh | 
pTajdpatir ffhirdesyam yasya rupam raver ivd 11 
The matter is not simple as Winternitz imagines. Of course, with the 
reading yam, any one can see that the relative may be construed with ratham 
in 8 .. We then get two sentences : ‘‘Which (scil. chariot of Arjuna) was 
fashioned by Bhauvana... .by (the power of) his austerities," and “whose 
beauty was like that of the sun." But the reading yat is actually found in 
SiK (except Ko) ViG (except G^) ; i.e. in the Ka^miri version (except K^), 
agreeing with the Grantha version (except GJ, plus the Maithili MS. How 
is it that so many MSS. give what Winternitz considers, an “ impossible ’’ 
reading ? The reading is, in fact, not impossible at all; only the construc¬ 
tion is a little involved and difficult to understand. By reading yat we 
actually get better sense. Construe : yasya, raver iva, yat anirdesyam rupam, 
(tat) BhauvanaJ}.,. .svatapasd sasarja, “whose indefinable (or incompar¬ 
able) loveliness (or splendour), like that of the Sun, Bhauvana had fashioned 
by (the power of) his austerities." This construction avoids tlie two dis¬ 
jointed and halting sentences yayyi anirdesyam BhauvanaJp- .. .svatapasd sa¬ 
sarja, and yasya rupam raver iva (or yam Bhauvanah ... .svatapasd sasarja, 
and yasya anijde§yam ruparh raver iva), which result from the wrong read¬ 
ing yam for £ 112 } yat, yat is almost a perfect example of the lectio diffi- 
ciiior, and a regular trap for unwary editors. 


1. 218. 14 : jaladhdrdmuco 'kuldn. 

Winternitz is here again mistaken in thinking that ^mucotuldn is the 
reading of S. It is the reading of only five of the tliirteen Southern MSS. 
CTi Gj. 2 Mg.s) ; three others (Tg Gg 4 ) read "^muconildn, tlinee more (Mo-s) 
read mufmcivm, two (G..,^) read as in text {""mucokulm) , The question is, 
in fact, what was the original reading of S. That question I have not been 
able to answer definitely, and I have, therefore, put in, ^5 a stop-gap, the 
reading of G^.e which seemed to me not improbable, since initial d is curi¬ 
ously enough, sporadically treated in the Mbh. text, like a. The reading 
'"samdkuldn is useless; it is obviously a substitute for some reading which 
was difficult to understand or explain. 

I have underlined muco in the text, but I now think that it is as good 
as certain. It is documented not CMily by the whole of S, but also by Kq 2 .s 
R ViDi. If muco be admitted, then samdkuldn of the Northern group be¬ 
comes secondary, but with an important residue in the shape of the final 
kuldn, agreeing with the final of ^mucokuldn of G^ c, rhyming with °muco- 
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tuldn of Ko.3 Ti Gi. 3. Mg 5, and finally reflected faintly in muconilan Tg G.; 
The documentary evidence, therefore, points unmistakably to a reading jala- 
^f^dTutnuco{x)ldn. Query, what is the value of ? The adjective dkuldn C* con¬ 
fused”) qualifying nieghdn would be not inappropriate, referring to the con¬ 
dition of masses of clouds confusedly hurled about by al cyclonic wind; not 
so appropriate, to my mind, the aiuldn (“incomparable”) preferred by 
WiNTERNiTZ, and adopted by P. P. S. Sastri, against the evidence of his 
basic MS. which has our text reading. In Sastri’s adoption of atuldn 
and his ignoring of variants, which must have appeared to him meaningless 
corruptions or clerical mistakes, we have an illuminating example of how the 
readings get indiscriminately distributed, disturbing the relationships estab¬ 
lished by the stemma codicu^n, and how the lectio difficilior is gradually effaced. 


{113} 1. 218. 27 : vydtiuhmta mahaufasali 


The text reading vydti^thmita, it must be confessed, has not been adopt¬ 
ed because it is the reading of K, ; it is a mere slip. I am thankful to 

WiNTERNiTZ for drawing my attention to it. The reading vyaii^t^anta should 
adopted without doubt. 


♦ 


I may repeat here what I have stated elsewhere that tlie problem of the 
Mahabharata Textual Criticism is a problem sui generis. Here the princi¬ 
ples of textual reconstruction, which must be first evolved from a study of the 
MS. material and the MS. tradition, can be considered as finally settled only 
nfter considerable discussion and exchange of ideas on the subject. I would, 
therefore, repeat my request to Prof. Winternitz, made some years ago, to 
continue his searching and exhaustive examination of the fascicules or volumes 
they come out, and give us the benefit of his ripe experience and valuable 
opinions and findings. His publications on a subject which has engaged his 
sittcntion, off and on, for the la^t forty years CcUinot but throw some much- 
needed light on the obscure question of the Mahabliarata Textual Criticism 
(which has unfortunately not received much attention so far from scliolars), 
3nd thus advance the cause of Mahabharata studies. 

In conclusion, I must express my grateful thanks to Prof. Winternitz 
for the very kind and encouraging remarks he has made regarding the work 
in general as also my keen appreciation of the uniformly anirteous tone of 
bis sympathetic and appreciative review. 


V. Note.s on Mahabharata Commentators * 
§ 1. Chronological Notes. 


A necessary complement to a critical study of the Mahabharata is an 
intensive study of the commentaries of the Mahabharata, of which there is 

• [ABORI 17. 185-2021. 
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large number preserved still, mostly in manuscript form. Among 
the scholiasts who have written commentaries on the Mahabharata—either 
on the whole, or only on selected parts of the Great Epic—are : (1) Ananta- 
bhatta, (2) Arjunamisra, (3) Ananda, (4) Caturbhuja(misra), (5) Jaga- 
dKacakravartin, (6) Devabodha, (7) Nilakantha, (8) Mahanandapumia, 
(9) Yajha-Narayana, (10) Ratnagarbha, (11) Ramakimkara, (12) Rama- 
krsna, (13) IJamanuja, (14) Lak§mana, (15) Varada, (16) Vadiraja, (17) 
Vidyasagara, (18) Vimalabodha, (19) iSarhkaracarya, (20) (Srinivasa, (21), 
Sarvajha-Narayakia, and (22) Srstidhara. Very little is at present known 
about these commentators : only very few of them have been, so far, pub¬ 
lished. The only collective study made of these commentaries is by Holtz- 
MANN in Das Mahabharata, Vol. 3, p. 67 ff., and that was in 1897, that 
is, nearly forty years ago. The material at his disposal was very scanty, 
and so are his notes. 

But the study of these commentaries must be now taken up more seri¬ 
ously, not so much for the sake of the explanations contained in the com¬ 
mentaries—though even the glosses of a commentator like Devabodha are 
extremely important—as for the readings and path^taras recorded in them ; 
because, most of £186} the commentaries are older—some very much older 
—^than our manuscripts ; and therefore the documentation of these readings 
by the commentators takes us back a sta!ge further in our investigation of 
the history of the epic. 

The usefulness of these commentaries is, however, considerably dimini¬ 
shed by the fact that we know next to nothing about these commentators 
themselves. In particular, we lack information about their dates, which are 
not easy to fix in Indian literature. Even if the dates cannot be determined, 
it would be a great help if we could fix their relative chronology. An at¬ 
tempt is made in the following pages to fix, to start with, the relative 
chroiTiology of some of the more important Maliabharata commentators. 

A fixed point in the exegetical literature centering round the Mbh. is 
furnished by Nilakaijtha, who until lately was considered, at least in India, 
as the most trustworthy guide for the exposition of the Great Epic, and 
about whose date there is not much doubt. The available personal data 
about him has been put together by Wilhelm Prtntz in the biographical note 
on Niiakajjtha appended to his Berlin dissertation entitled BJu^dworter ut 
Nilakantha's Bhdratabhdvadxpa utid in mderen Sanskriikommentaren.^ 
Nilakaajitha, according to his own statements, was a Mahara??tra Brahmin 
of the Gautama Gotra, with the surname Caturdhara (modem Chaudhari), 
eldest son of Govinda Suri and Phullambika, residing at Kurparagmma 
(modem Kopargaon) on tlie Godavari. Nilakajjtha wrote his commentary 



^ Zcitschrijt fur v<^glcichcnde Sprachfoischung, Vol. 44, pp. 69-109 ; sec parti¬ 
cularly p. 70 f. 
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— the Mbh. a'nd on the Ganesa^ta (a section of the Gapesapuraija) m 
Benares, in the last quarter of the seventeenth century,^ the latter 
gita) being composed in a.d. 1694.^ 

In the beginning of. his commentary^ on the Mbh. Nilakaiitha 
tells us that before writing his commentary, the BhdrotabJwvadlpa, he had 
compared many {bahiin) copies of the Mbh., collect-£l87}-ed together from 
different parts of India (vibhimiadesydn) in order to ascertain the correct 
reading {patham agryam) and also consulted older comrnentaiies.^ We ac¬ 
cordingly find that he frequently inentions variant readings and additional 
passages found in the versions consulted by him, and he cites the explana¬ 
tions given by older scholiasts information, scanty though it be, of im- 
niense interest and value for the history of the received text. 


(i) Devabodha and Sarvajm-Nardyam- 

In marked contrast to Nilakaptha stands Devabodha, whom I regard 
as probably tire oldest and therefore the most important commentator of the 
^h. He is extremely reticent about liimself and his predecessors, but is - 
cited or mentioned by several commentators, who must therefore have lived 
after him. One of such successors of Devabodha was Sarvajfia-Narayapa. . 
Sarvajna’s BhSratarthatnakMa has fortunately been preserved, though it is; 
not definitely known whether his commentary on all the eighteen parvans of 
the Mbh. is now available. His commentary on the Virata and the Udyoga 
has already been published by Mahadeva Shastri Bakre.-* The Bombay 
Government MSS. Collection (No. 180 of 1891-95) contains a fragment of 
his commentary on the Adi, comprising merely the first adhyaya with the 
beginning of the second ; while tlie Madras Government Collection (No. 2169) 
contains another fragment which lacks the beginning. In the colophon of 
the latter MS., Sarvajna is styled paramahariisa-parivrajakacarya ■, he was 
therefore a sarhnyasin. 

Now Sarvajna explicitly refers to Devabodha in the beginning of his 
commentary on the Udyoga : 

^ He was apparently a protege of Anupasirhha, who was a conteroixrrary of 
8hah Jahan. 

^ The year of compoation is given as Sariiv’til 1750. Hie nanie of the conv 
mentary is GmnapatibUvadlpika. Cf. the name of his Mbh.. commentary, BhSrata- 
i>havodipt (; see next note. 

“ Cf. my Adipttnaii (Poona 1933), Frolcgonutia, pp. i..xv fl. 

“ The Viratapaivan was piiWisiicd in 1915, and the Udyofiaparvan in 1920, 
y the Gujarati Printing Press of Bombay. 

® Read ? 
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£188} This stanza is curiously enough not found in the commentary 
of Sarvajha as printed in the GujaratS Press edition of the Udyoga, biit 
occurs in both the MSS. of the work in the Bombay Government Collection 
(deposited at the Institute), bearing Nos. 33 of A 1879-80 and 168 of 
1884-87 respectively: The priority of Devabodha is, however, independ¬ 
ently established by another direct reference to Devabodha in the body of 
the published commentary itself, to which my attention was recently drawn 
by my friend and colleague Professor Sushil Kumar De of Dacca Univer¬ 
sity, who is editing the Udyoga for the Institute. In Sarvajha’s comment 
on B. 5. 96. 41 (on p. 327 of the Gujarati Printing Press edition), we find : 

1 

^ I 
II 

I gfwfst... I ^ 

This quotation can unfortunately not be verified ; for in the very old 
Bengal Asiatic Society’s palm-leaf MS. (No. 3399) of the unpublished com¬ 
mentary on the Udyoga by Devabodha the corresponding folio is missing! 
But there is no reason to doubt its authenticity. 

This establishes Devabodha’s priority to Sarvajna. We therefore get 


S cTi 6 s 1 I D 0 iV Q b o d h u —S ctx v g jii o 


Now this Sarvajna-Narayarta must be identical—as has indeed l^n 
assumed by Jolly “ Buhler.^ Holtzmann,-* and others^—with the Sarvajna- 
N5r5vnna falso called Narayaoa-Sarvajna) the autlior of the ManvarihavrW 



usmrri. . . i.- ^7 

The date of Sarvajna has been fixed on the basis of certain quotation.. 



p. 62. 







^hler cautiously remarks that Sarvajna-Narayana “cannot have written 
later than in the last half of the fourteenth century/'^ but the recent resear¬ 
ches of Kane tend to show that Sarvajha flourished between a.d. 1100 and 
1300.2 

(«) Arjimayniird,^ 

Both Devabodha and Sarvajna are mentioned and cited several times by 
the Bengali commentator Arjunamisra, the manner in which Arjunamisra 
refers to Devabodha suggesting that in his time Devabodha’s commentary 
possessed an established reputation. These references are as follows : 

(a) In the foreword to his scholium (Bombay Govt. Coll. No. 30 of 
A 1879-^0 = Da^ of the Critical Edition), Arjuna pays homage to his prede¬ 
cessors, citing by name several of them. Devabodlia, he mentions with 
special reverence, whose commentary (among others) he had carefully 
studied before writing his own commentary on the Mbh.: 

' II 

Worth noting is the fact that in the long series of names of Bharata- 
^rya^s cited by Arjuna at the beginning of the above extract, the 
first four names Vyasa and Vaisakhpayana, Devabodha {190} and Sarvajna 
have been recited in the correct order of precedence and chronology, a point 
to which we shall return in the sequel. 

(b) Arjuna mentions the Acaryas again in the list of his (immediate 
^rid remote) “ Gurus placing this time Devabodha at the head of the list, 
which ends with the name of his father, who (as we know from other sources) 
'vas a well-known reciter {pathcka)*" of the Mbh. 

^ m ii 

(c) In the short introduction which prefaces liis,commentary on the 
Virata,*'^' Arjuna twice mentions Devabodha, once to give expression to the 
high esteem in which Arjuna holds him and again to record his gratefulness 
fo his illustrious predecessor : 

II 


^ Buhler, op, cit. p. cxxix. 

^ Kane, op, dt. p. 157. 

^ paper on Arjunanii^ in the Sir J, f- Modi Coi>:n:fn\Oiutwn 

p. 565. 

* See my “ Arjunauiisra,'' p. 566. 

^ Gujarati Printing Press edition, p. 1 (right column), 
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(d) Finally, while commenting on 1 . 143. 34 (a difficult stanza, giving 
a fanciful derivation of the name Ghafotkaea), Arjuna mentions two read¬ 
ings which had both won the approval of Devabodha : 

(sic) I * 

These two readings are in fact mentioned by Devabodha : vide fol. 37 >> 
of the Baroda MS. of Devabodha’s commentary on the Adi. 

The above extracts taken together indisputably prove that Arjunami^ra 
was posterior to both Devabodha and Sarvajna-Narayaija. Adding the name 
of Arjunamigra to Series 1 , we get 


Series 2: Devabodha — Sarvajha — Atrjuttawi^ra. 

Some faint light <hi tire question of the age of Arjunami^ra is thrown by 
a dated MS. of Arjuna’s commentary listed by the late M. M. Haraprasada 
Sastri in his Notices of Sanskrit MSS., Second { 191 } Series, Vol. I (Cal¬ 
cutta 1900), p. 298 (MS. No. 295). The late Mahamahopadhyaya reported 
that it was a carefully written palm-leaf MS. of Arjuna’s commentary on the 
Moksadharma, called Mok^adhccrmarthadipikd written in archaic Bengali 
characters and belonging, apparently, to Babu Saradaprasanna Ghose of 
Kelomal, Tamluk. The MS. gave the date of writing as Saka 1456 (ca. 
A.D. 1534).® 

I may here draw attention to some stanzas added by the copyist, which 
are to the effect that already at the time when the copy was made, correct 
MSS. of Arjuna’s commentary were a rarity even in Bengal, the home of the 
commentator, which can only be explained by assuming, as pointed out 
already by Mahadeva Shastri Bakre that there was a considerable interval 
of time between the two. The stanzas I am referring to are : 


fen neitsgqT nqr ii 
nrsjupqt ii 

The date Saka 1456 (ca. A. d. 1534) is then the lower limit of the age of 
Arjuna, but the date of Arjuna, if we rely on the information vouchsafed by 
the copyist, must be long prior to a. d. 1534. 


(Hi) Ntlakanfka. 

We return to NUakaDtha. who is the next great MWi. commentator, and 
who cites or mentions Devabodha, Sarvajiia-Narayajija and Arjunami^ra, not 


‘ Read 

® The reference ia given in the Gujarati Printing Press edition of the Virata- 
parvan, Introduction, p. 6, 
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indeed in the inti'oduction to his commentary on the Mbh., where he mentions 
a number of his “Gurus”, but elsewhere in the course of his well-known 
scholium. Here are the references. 


(a) While commenting on 1 . 158. 14, a stanza with numerous variants, 
Nilaka^itha cites an old variant of the entire stanza, mentioning Devabodha 
in that connection. 

1% II 

It is worthy, of note that Nilakaijtha regards the variants as ancient^ 
owing to its having been explained by “ Devabodha and others He must 
therefore consider Devabodha as an ancient authority. 

What NUlakantiia regards as ancient is of course a matter for specula¬ 
tion. Nevertheless I do not think that Nilakajntha would have used the word 
pracxna in connection with Devabodha unless the interval between them was 
at least three or four centuries. 

In passing it may be mentioned that this reference to Devabodha by . 
Nilakai.itha is yet another instance of the practice of mentioning names of 
Acaryas honoris causa (pujartham),^ because the reading cited by Nila- 
kaotha is probably not that of Devabodha at all, who to judge by the lem¬ 
mata in his commentary must have had before him a stanza differing from 
the corresponding stanza of the Critical Edition merely in reading sakundh 
for kuiiapdi.i of the Critical Edition ( 1 . 158. 14). The third pada of the 
stanza as cited by Nilakai:itfia is certainly the reading of the T G version, 
found otherwise only in three conflated N MSS., and in a fourth one written 
in the margin; while the last pada was found by me only in four MSS. (Kg 
^3 Mg. 5 ) of my critical apparatus, one of tliem (B 3 ) having as a matter of 
fact the reading of our text in the margin ! It is therefore most improbable 
that Devabodha had commented on the particular variant version cited by 
Nlilakai>tha, and it is really doubtful to me whether Nilkaa:itfla had at all 
Devabodha’s commentary before him. Devabodha is referred to by Nfla- 
kautha merely as one, of the ancient Acaryas. 

(b) While commenting on B. 7. 82. 2, Nilakaioitha notices a variant 
interpretation of madhuparkika given by Devabodha : 

(c) NBaka^tha's reference to Sarv^ajfia will be found in his comment 
on B. 5 . 40. 10 (Gujarati Printing Press ed., p. 131) : 

£193) I SORm: I ^ ^ | 


This passage was already cited by me in the Critical Edition of the Adi- 
parvan, p. 666 . 

2 Cf. ZDMP. Vo!. 66 (1912), p. 541 f. 
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and again in the same adhyaya, a few stanzas further on (B. 5. 40. 26), 
we find : 

^ ^ I 

A reference to Sarvajna’s commentary printed in the same work 
(p. 131 f.) will show that all these explanations do as a matter of fact occur 
in the commentary of Sarvajha, while they are not met with in any of the 
three other commentaries printed there. 

(d) For Nilakantha’s mention of Arjunamisra, I may draw attention to 
Nilakaiitha's comment on B. 3. 291. 70, a stanza at the end of the Ramo 
pakhyana, where he mentions various explanations of the word jaridhya, 
among them the one given by Arjunamisra, whom he mentions by name : 

These various extracts establi^ the posteriority of Nilakantha to Deva- 
bodha, Sarvajna-Narayana and Arjunamisra. Adding Nilakaiitha to 
Series 2, we get 

Series 3 : Devabodh d—ar v a jn a — 

Ar junamisr a--N tla k a7i{ h a . 

It will be remembered that as each member of this series of four names 
clearly cites one or more of his predecessors, this is a chronological sequence 
whose) correctness is absolutely incontrovertible. 

{iv) Vimalabodha. 

There is moreover a subsidiary series connected with a Mbh. commen¬ 
tator called Vimalabodha,^ to which we shall now turn our attention. 

It will be recalled that in the excerpts given above from the commentary 
of Arjunamisra, the commentator twice mentions Vimalabodha in close proxi¬ 
mity to Devabodha. Therefore it is evident that Arjunamisra is posterior 
to Vimalabodha, whose commentary (tika) variously known as Durghatdrtha- 
prakdUm {194} or Vi^amaslokt has fortunately been preserved. In the intro¬ 
duction to this unpublished commentary, a copy of which is to be found in 
the Bombay Government Collection (No. 84 of 1869-70), while speaking of 
his predecessors, Vimalabodha says (fol. 1) : 

Again while giving the etymologies of the name of the Suta, Loma- (or 
Roma-)har§a|i>a, Vimalabodha observes (fol. 2) ; 


^ See Boltzmann, op. cit. vof. ^ p. 72. 







Undoubtedly the Devasvamin mentioned in the first excerpt is the same 
as the Devabodha (who in the colophons of his commentary is styled porama- 
hathsa-parivrdjakdcdrya) in the second. Incidentally it may be pointed out 
that the etymology of Loma- (or Roma-)har§ana mentioned by Vimalabodha 
is actually to be found in Devabodha’s scholium. In tlie Baroda MS. 
(11372) of the unpublished commentary of Devabodha, we read (fol. 3 b, 
line If.): 

i, 

which substantially agrees with the excerpt in the commentary of Vimala- 
bodha. 

Since Arjunami§ra mentions Vimalabodha, and Vimalabodha cites Deva¬ 
bodha, we get a subsidiary series, namely, 

Series 4 : Devabodh a — V imalab o dh a — A r j unamisr a. 

Thus far we have been treading on solid ground and the correctness of 
Series 1-4 is, as far as I can judge, absolutely unimi 3 eachable. 

In trying to combine Series 3 and 4, however, there arises the difficulty 
that no cross reference has hitherto been found in the works of Vimalabodha 
on the one hand and Sarvajna-Narayana on the other. Their relative chrono¬ 
logical position is, therefore, a matter for speculation. It is possible, how¬ 
ever, to combine the two series tentatively, on the equivocal testimony of 
Arjunamisra, which we shall proceed to examine more closely. 

{195} In one of the lists of the Acaryas cited by Arjunamisra, we have 
the sequence, Veda-Vyasa, Vai^aiiipayana, Devabodha, Vimalabodha, 
Sarvajna-Narayana, San^ilya Madhava. Here the first two pairs, as was 
pointed out above, have been named in the correct chronological order, the 
earlier author being placed first, in conformity with the rule governing the 
sequence of the members of a I>vandva compound (P. 2.2.34 Va. ). Deva¬ 
bodha is, as we have seen, prior to Vimalabodha as surely as Vyasa, the 
reputed author of the Great Epic, is prior to Vai^aiihpayana. Further in 
both lists the father of Arjunamisra is mentioned last. These facts suggest 
the surmise that the whole series is arranged in the strict chronological 
sequence. If this surmise be correct, then Sarvajfta-^Narayai^a would be 
posterior to Vimalabodha, and we get, tentatively, the sequence : Vimala¬ 
bodha—Sarvajfia. 

It may, however, be noted that such names are often found arranged on 
the diametrically opposite principle of uttarottaraganyastva, i.e., naming the 
more important persons later, which is however not admissible in the parti¬ 
cular instance; or even arranged on no principle at all; or at least on some 
principle which it is difficult for us to comprehend. In fact a subsequent 
enumeration of these same Acaryas by the same Arjunamisra is in partial 
conflict with the earlier list! There the sequence (already given above) is 
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bbodha, Vimalabodha, Sandilya Madhava, Narayana-Sarvajna. Here 
i>arvajna-Narayana has been placed ajter iSa;ii:4ilya Madhava, while in the 
former list he is placed bepre them ! This irregularity apart, the lists tally 
with each other. 

It is not, however, impossible to resolve this contradiction and harmonize 
the data. There is a notable difference between the two lists. The first one 
is in prose, the Second is an anu§tubh stanza. I am disposed to attach more 
importance to the sequence of the prose enumeration, and to regard the change 
of sequence in the other as due to the exigencies of metre. The first again 
is a formal expression of homage {nmmiskriya), where the principle of prior¬ 
ity has been, it seems, rigidly observed ; on the other hand, the second is 
merely a collective metrical list of the author’s “ Gurus,” where the considera- 




tion of rank and precedence did £196} not perhaps prevail so much. I may 
also point out that the first list is in the form of a Dvandva compound, while 
in the second the persons have been all independently mentioned. If these 


considerations have any value, then we may postulate, at least tentatively, 
another series. 


Series 5 : Devabadh a—V itnalabodha— 

S ar V a j n a—A r jun a—N t lak a^t k a, 

where the relative position of Vimalabodha and Sarvajha alone is open to 
doubt. 

Of these five commentators, as was mentioned above, Sarvajha could not 
have lived later than the latter half of the fourteenth century and flourished 
probably between A. d. 1100 and 1300 ; while Arjunami4ra lived some time 
prior to a. d. 1534.^* Moreover, if the position assigned in Series 5 to 
Sarvajha be correct, then both Devabodha and Vimalabodha must have lived 
long prior to a. d, 1300.^ 

* « « 


§ 2. What was Devabodha’s Version of the Mahabharata Like ? 
The only commentary of the Mahabharata completely printed so far is 


^ Since the above was written, two efforts have been made to fix the date of 
Arjunamisra. Mr. Jogendra Chandra Ghosh (Indim Culture, Vol. I, p. 706 ff.), 
working on the data supplied by certain ancient pedigrees preserved in Bengal, 
arrives at the date ca. a.d. 1300 for Arjunamisra ; but it may be pointed out that 
the method of fixing precise dates on the basis of pedigrees alone never gives entirely 
reliable results^ On the other hand, Mr. P. K. Code of the Phandarkar Institute 
(Indian Culture, Vol. 2, p. 141 ff.), relying on his identification of the Satya-Khana, 
who was a patron of Arjunamisra (see Sir /. /. Modi CornmenwraUon Volume, 
p. 566), argues for a date between A.D. 1450 and A.D. 1500. There is thus a 
difference of about 200 years between the two computations. But the matter is still 
sub judke, and more light on the question may be expected from further investiga¬ 
tion of the question which is being carried on by these two sdiolais. 

2 S 6 e further the Appendix at the end of this paper (below, p. 202 ). 
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the Bharatabhavadipa by Nilakantha. The Gujarati Printing Press of Bom¬ 
bay has done, however, inestimable service to the cause of Mahabharata 
studies by publishing other commentaries at least on the ViiSta and Udyoga 
edited by Mahadeva Shastri [ 197 } Bakre. The Virataparvan Volume 
(published in 1915) contains, besides (1) the Bharatabhavadipa, the com¬ 
mentaries of (2) ArjunamiSra, (3) Caturbhuja, (4) Vimalabodha, (5) 
Ramakrspa, (6) &rvajna-Narayapa and (7) Vadiraja, as also a commentary 
called (8) the Vi^amapadavivarana of unknown authorship. The Udyoga- 
parvan Volume (published in 1920) includes, on the other hand, besides (1) 
the Bharatabhavadipa, the commentaries of (2) Arjunamigra, (3) Vimala¬ 
bodha, (4) Sarvajna-Narayapa and (5) Vadiraja.^ A commentary more 
im^rtant than any of these and one more neglected still is the Jnanadipikd 
of Devabodha. Until recenUy nothing was in fact known about Devabodlia 
or his commentary on tlie Mahabharata save what is contained in perfunctory 
notices of Sanskrit MSS., which has been summarized in Holtzman’s meri¬ 
torious work Das Mahabharata (Vol. 3, section 14, para 3, p. 70 b. A 
selection of Devabodha’s readings and glosses was for the first time published 
by me in the critical notes of the Adiparvan Volume.® 

I have shown in the previous section that Devabodha is indubitably 
earlier than ^akaijta, Arjunamisra, Sarvajna-Narayana or even Vimala¬ 
bodha, and is therefore in all probability the earliest commentator of the 
Mahabharata hitherto known. It is therefore needless to add that the com¬ 
mentary is most valuable and its evidence, both positive and negative, of 
supremo importance for the constitution of the text. 

Tlie MS. of the commentary (which is unaccompanied by the epic text) 
utili^ by me for the Adi belongs to the Baroda Central LibraTy (Sanskrit 
Section) and was kindly placed at my disposal by Dr. Benoytosh Bh.^tta- 
CHARYA, Director of the Oriental Institute of Baroda', to whom my sincere 
thanks are due for the kind loan.* This paper MS. which bears the identifi¬ 
cation No. 11372, contains the commentary on Adi only and is written 
in £198} Devanagari characters of about the seventeenth century. The bulk 
of the MS. is in a fair state of preservation, though in many places the text 
is extremely corrupt. In our MS. the name of the commentary is given as 
Jnanadipikd ; but, according to Holtzmann (op. cit. Vol. 3, p. 71), it is also 
known as Mahabharata-tdtparyafika or tatparyadipikd. MSS. of this com¬ 
mentary aVe rare, and no complete copy has yet been found. 


^ Vadiraja’s oommentary on the Sabha has been published by Prof. P. P. 
Subrahmanya Sastri as an Appendix to his edition of the Sabha according to the 
Southern recension (Madias 1932). For Vlidiraja’s date see further below (pp. 203- 
210) the note on the subject by Mr. P, K. Code. 

® See also my Prolegomena, p. Lxx. 

® There i.s another MS. of the commentary in the Asiatic! Society of Bengal, 
which was also consulted by me. 
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In the colophon the author is described as paramahamsa-parivrdjaka. 
He must therefore have belonged to an order of Sathnyasins. The name of 
his Guru is given as Satyabodha. This is all the personal data we have at 
present about Devabodha. 

The Jndmdipikd is a concise tika, that is, a running commentary para¬ 
phrasing the difficult words of the epic text and occasionally explaining the 
gist or purport {tdtparya) of the original. The extent of the text of the 
commentary on the Adi is given at the end of our MS. as 1,400 granthas. 

The homage which Arjuna pays to Devabodha in the Introduction to his 
scholium is by no means a matter of mere form. Arjuna appears to have 
made a very close study indeed of the scholium of Devabodha, and based his 
own commentary, on the Adi at least, largely on that of his predecessor. He 
has copied very large portions of Devabodha’s commentary, sometimes ver- 
a iw, sometimes m extracts. Moreover, even when the commentators differ 
the influence of Devabodha is plainly discernible. In fact, Anuna’s Artha- 
dipika may be considered, as I have remarked elsewhere,^ as a revised and 
enlarged edition of Devabodha’s Jmnadipikd. Unlike the commentary of 
Nilak^tha. that of Devabodha is unaccompanied by the epic text. The 
question, therefore, naturally arises what was Devabodha’s text like ? 

When we read the commentary along with any of the old printed edi¬ 
tions of the Mahabharata, like the Calcutta or the Bombay or the Kumbha- 
fconam editions, we are at once struck by the singular disparity between the 
text and the commentary. Not only does Devabodha’s commentary contain 
many words or expressions which do not occur at all in the Vulgate, but it 
also cites, at times, verses or stanzas which read differently in the 
im] Vulgate. One also comes across passages and even adhyayas of the 
Vulgate on which one expects some comment but which are left wholly un- 
commented by Devabodha. 


The Southern recension may be categorically ignored in our search for 
the prototype of Devabodha’s commentary, as this commentator does not 
faiow even a' single one of the many passages peculiar to the Southern recen¬ 
sion. He further does not show the typical Southern transposition of the 
Sakuntala and YaySti episodes, nor the characteristic position of the prose 
genealogical adhyaya (called puruvmhidnukirtana), after the chapter con¬ 
taining the eulogy of the epic (Bhdratapra&athsS). 

The vulgate (with the Bengali) may likewise be excluded. It agrees 
with Devabodha’s tert up to a certain point; but the divergences, which are 
numerous, remain inexplicable. There remain then only the Sarada and the 
“ K ” versions. And with them, tlie version of Devabodha does, as a matter 
of fact, show very close affinity. 

It is worthy of note that Devabodha has no commentary on any of the 


1 Adiparvan, Prolegomena, p. Lxx. 
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IX adhyayas of the Vulgate which are completely missing in the Sarada and 
tlie K MSS. and which have also been completely omitted in the Critical Edi¬ 
tion of the Adi. They are the following adhyayas of the Vulgate : (i) adhy. 
22 (duplicate description of the ocean) ;'(ii) adhy. 24 (Anuja is arointed 
charioteer of the Sun, an evident digression and interpolation) ; (iii) adhy. 
116 (birth of Duffela : a fairy tale of questionable authenticity) ; (iv) 
adhy. 139 (an albsurd chapter describing further exploits of the PSjjdavas 
and containing a reference to Yavana kings) ; (v) adhy. 140 (Kapikaniti) ; 
and finally, (vi) adhy. 149 (Paijdavas’ crossing the Ganges, a passage of 

doubtful value). 


But on principle, we cannot attach very great importance to such omis¬ 
sions, as a commentator is apt to skip in the Mahabharata any adyhaya whicli 
he thinks too simple to need any comment. This explanation will apply to 
most of the omissions mentioned above, but will not hold good in the case of 
the Kapikaniti an adhy. of 140 stanzas, which has evoked lengthy comments 
from both Arjunamilsra and Nilakaptha ; we expect some comment on this 
adhyaya by a commentator like Devabodha. 

{200} Much more important from our point of view is an addition 
characteristic of the Ka4miri version. This version adds at the very end of 
the Adi a supplementary (and entirely superfluous) adhyaya, which contoins 
mereJy a variant version of the well-known Purapic tale of Svetaki’s sacrifice, 
occurring earlier in the course of this very parvan, and which was known to 
K§emendra. Curiously enough the king who is called iSvetakr in the first 
version is here called iSvetaketu ! That the version of Devabodha contained 
this interpolated (supplementary) adhyaya is proved by the concluding 
remark of Devabodha on this adhyaya (fol. 48) : 


This remark, as I have pointed out elsewhere, will not apply to any m- 
sion which did not have the supplementary adhyaya containing the story of 
§vetaketu, which in fact is peculiar to the Sarada and the K versions. These 
facts demonstrate that the version of Devabodha agrees with the Sarada and 
K versions with respect to both addition and omission of whole adhyayas. 


The conclusion regarding the affinity between the two versions is fortified 
by many minor agreements in point of shorter passages and even readings of 
individual stanzas. 

For example, Devabodha has no oommait on any portion of the Brahma- 
Gaipe^ episode (40 stanzas in the Vulgate), which is missing in its entirety 
only in the KaSmiii and the Bengali versions. Again, for 1. 105. 4-7 of the 
Critical Edition the Vulgate substitutes a lengthy passage of 56 lines, which 
is entirely ignored in the commentary of Devabodha, who on the other hand 
cites 7*'' (a line not known to the Vulgate), in exart agreement with the 
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rada and K versions (besides the Southern recension), but in direct oppo¬ 
sition to the Bengali and the Devanagari versions. In connection with the 
omission of adhy. 139-140 of the Vulgate mentioned above, the Sarada and 
K versions omit the first 19 stanzas of the following adhyaya (namely, adhy. 
141 of the Vulgate). In conformity with that, the first 19 stanzas of adhy. 
141 are ignored completely in the scholium of Devabodha. It may be noted 
that the omission of adhy. 139-140 together with the first 19 stanzas of adhy. 
141 of the Vulgate poi} makes an aggregate and continuous omission of 139 
(=27 -1-93-1-19) stanzas of the Vulgate, a not inconsiderable portion of the 
text. Likewise there is no commentary on nearly 70 stanzas of adhy. 128 
and 129 of the Vulgate, which are omitted only in the Sarada-K group and 
the Critical Edition. 

This affinity is further borne out by agreements as regards minor read¬ 
ings too numerous to mention. 

These considerations make it, in my opinion, perfectly clear that the 
version of Devabodha is closely allied to the Sarada and K versions. 


Though the iSarada version and what I have called the “ K ” version run 
for the most part parallel to each other, there are in fact minor discrepancies 
between the MSS. of these versions, which indicate different sources. But as, 
on the one hand, we have for the Adi a solitary MS. (SJ of the genuine 
Sarada (or Kaimlri) version, and on the other hand we do not know the 
provenance of the Devanagari MSS. which I have denoted by the symbol 
"K” (on account of their affinity to the version of Kasmir), it is at this 
stage not easy to explain these discrepancies between iSarada and K. It would 
be also premature to say whether Devabodha’s version was more akin to 
Sarada or the K version. 

I may, however, draw attention to one instance which suggests to my 
mind and affinity with K rather than with the Sarada version. In 1. 68 . 72 
the text reading is asatyavacana nary ah (nom. plu.), “women (are) perfidi¬ 
ous,” a general stateirient. Only Bi (m as in text) have, on the other 
hand, asatyavacane 'narye (voc. sing.), “O thou perfidious (and) dishonour¬ 
able (woman) ! ” K 0.4 appear to have corrupt forms of the same. The 
vocative appears to be, therefore, peculiar to the K version, which differs here 
from the iSarada, and which latter has the nom. plu. as in all other MSS. 
Now in agreement with K, Devabodha has anarye = vakre ! One instance of 
an agreement like this is, I will readily admit, wholly inadequate to prove the 
point. It can only give an indication and may perchance give wrong 
indication. The question may, therefore, be left over for future investigation. 



List of five major Mahabharata commentators arranged according to the 
probable chronological sequence, with the names of their commentaries, 
approximate date, and sundry data about them. 


No. ( 

Domraentator 

Commentary 

Age 

Remarks 

1 

Devabodha 

Jnanadipika, 
Mbh.—tatparya- 
tika, 

Tatparyadipika 


Saihnyasin ; pupil of 
Satyabodha, men¬ 

tioned or cited by 
Vimala, Arj., Nil. 

2 

Vimala6odha 

Vi§ama§loka- 

Durghatartha- 

prakaSini, 

Durbodhapa- 

dabhafijini 

1 

i 

1 

i 

Mentions VaiSampa- 
yana’s Tika and 
cites Devabodha 
(once as "sramin). 

3 

Sarvajfia 

Narayaija 

Bharatartha- 

praka^a 

Ante 

1300 

Mentions Dev. and is 

1 cited by Arj. and 

1 Nil., as also by a 
lexicographer Raya- 
mukuta. (a.d. 1431). 

, 4 

! 

i 

1 

1 

i 

1 

i 

1 

ArjunamiSra 

Mahabharatar- 
tha(pra) dipika, 
Bharatasarii- 
grahadipika 

i 

Ante 

1534 

'Mentions Dev., Vim¬ 
ala, S. Narayana, 
S^dilya Madhava. 

Belongs to Eastern (or 
Gauda) school. 

Cited by Nil. One MS. 
of his comm, dated 
Saka 1456 (=ca, 

Aj[>. 1534)* 

1 

! 5 

1 

1 

Nilakajjtha 

Caturdhara 

Bharatabhiava- 

dipa. 

ca. 1700 

Maharastra Brahmin. 

1 Son of Govfaidasuri 
j and Phullambika, 

1 resident of Kopar- 
gaon <Mi the Goda- 
I vari. Mentions Dev., 
i S. Narayapa, Arj. 

1 Ratnagarbha and 

: others, 
i 


1 For Ariunamika’s date, see also Mr. J. C. Ghosh^s recent paper in Indim 
Culture, vol. 2 (1936), p. 585 ff. 
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VI. The Bhrgus and the Bharata : A Text-Historical Study^. 

The Bhrgus are unquestionably an interesting old clan.^ Tempted by 
the tantalizing affinity between the Sanskrit name Bhrgu and the Greek 

</>X6yu in the name of ^Xeyoas and of the ^Xsyvai, A. Weber^ 
postulated a genetic connection between the Indian and the Greek names, 
and eyen ascribed Indo-germanic antiquity to a certain legend about Bhrgu 
Vanu}!: preserved in the iSatapatha Brahmana (11. 6. 1), a legend of which 
he thought he had discovered a parallel in Greek mythology. The facile 
phonetic equation put up by Weber has not, however, commended itself to 
other scholars, and we are not specially concerned with it either. But it 
cannot be gainsaid that the clan is very ancient and that some of their legends 
are of hoary antiquity. There are scattered notices about the Bhrgus to be 
found from the Vedic Sarhhitas onwards through the Brahmana, Arapyaka 
and Upani§ad literature up to the Epics and the Pur^as, steadily growing in 
volume and importance. 

{23 Not only is the clan ancient, its legends also are highly interesting. 
So suggestive in fact are the early myths of this clan that they had in former 
years engrossed the attention of many a student of Indian mythology, and 
called forth a variety of interpretations. Thus, A. Bergagne^ looked upon 
the Bhrgu myth of the I?gveda as merely a more developed form of the early 
tradition about the descent of fire and identified Bhrgu with Agni. A. Kuhn^ 
and A. Barth^ agreed in regarding the Bhrgus as personifications of the light¬ 
ning flash, and Kuhn® tried to harmonize the Greek myth regarding the des- - 
cent of fire with the Vedic. A. Weber/ as already remarked, saw in a legend 
preserved in the iSatapatha Brahmapa a relic of primitive Indo-germanic 
mythology. But even the later legends of these people are not without a 




• [ABORI 18. 1-76.1 

^ The best general account of the Bhrgus has been given by Sieg in tlie 
Eftcyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics (edited by Hastings), s. v. “ Bhrgu/ from 
which the following detailsl regarding previous work on this subject have been mainly 
extracted^ For Vedic references see also Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index of 
names and Subjects, s. v. Cyavana " Bhrguetc. 

^ ZDMG 9 (1855), 237-243; ” Eine Legende des Satapatha Brahmaiia 
fiber die strafende Vergettung nach dem Tode.'’ 

^ Religion Vedique (,1878-83) I, 52-,%. 

< Herabkunft des Feuers und des Gottertranks (1859) 8ff [®Mythologische 
Studien, Vol. L (1886), 10 ff.) 

^ Les Religions de Unde (Paris 1885), 8. 

« Of>. cit. 13 ff.[n4 ff.l. 

7 ZDMG 9 (1855), 242. 
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din amount of grandiosity and ostentation. Just consider the figure of • 
Para^urama : a matricide, annihilator of the K§atriyas and finally an avatara 


of Vi$i)U (the “Preserver”) all in one. 

'The popularity of the Parasurama legend in India is attested by the 
number of places, scattered all over India, which are asswiated with liis name 
and his exploits and held sacred to his memory.^ Near the Kangra 
District^ of the Punjab there is a very ancient temple dedicated to 
Parasurama, (a natne not yet applied to him in our epic), in which is depo¬ 
sited a copper-plate grant recording the gift of a village to a Brahmin study¬ 
ing the A. V. In the State of Udaipur^ there is a sacred pool called Mar- 
kundialr where Rama is said to have bathed and atoned for his sins, 
likewise in Cape Comorin. In the Bijapur District^ of the Bombay. 
Presidency, an axe-shaped rock situated on a riverbank marks the sf)ot 
where Rama is represented as having waslied his famous axe {parasu), 
which has given him his nick-name Parasurama, Rama-with-the-Axe j a stone 
boulder situated in the river bed has preserved Parasurama s foot-prints. 
Even this irresistible axe of his has been deified, and there is in Mysore State-> 
a temple dedicated to it. Gokaim® shows a sacred pool dedicat^ to Maha- 
deva, which is said to have been built by the son of Jamadagni. Even the 
Lakhimpur District' of distant Assam has a pool to show to which, accord¬ 
ing to popular belief, Parasurama had sunendered his dreaded axe, and 
which attracts pilgrims from every part of India. 

Notwithstanding the absorbing interest of the Bhargava myths, it is 
primarily not their interpretation that is attempted here. £3} That is a task 
fraught with difficulties and uncertainties, as also one which would call for a 
lange of knowledge and a compose of mind to wliich the present writer can 
lay no claim. The modest aim of this paper is to collect and a'llate the 
Bhargava references in the Mahabharata, in other words, to give a succinct 
account of all that the’Great Epic of India has to say about the Bhrgus. The 
choice of the source-book is, I think, abundantly justified, because the Maha¬ 
bharata, as I believe, is the richest mine for the exploration of the Bhargava 
material, a veritable thesaurus of Bhargava legends, containing as it does 
the largest number and the greatest variety of such legends. Even this 
material is naturally not entirely new, having already' attracted the attention 
of scholars, but it seemed to me that it has not been studied with that degree 
of attention to details which it deserves. It is a trite observation but never- 


1 Cf. Anujan Achan. Parasurama Legend and 'its Significance, p. 8 f. citing 
the Imperial Gazetteer of India. The paper was read at the Eighth Session of the 
AlMndia Oriental Conference (Mysore 1935) and has^since been 'published sepa¬ 
rately with the special sanction of the Government of Cochin. 

2 Imp. Gaz. 19. 124. * ^6. 26. 

< ibid. 5. 129. * *bid. 13. 148. 

® No reference given by AcH.trt. ■ Imp, Oai, 9. 8. 
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theless true that even what appears on the face of it to 'be a most insignificant 


detail might yield a valuable clue if looked at from the correct angle, which 
is often difficult to get. 


My intention is to pass under review here all the important myths and 
legends relating to the different Bhrgus, which occur in the Mahabharata, 
subjecting them to a critical analysis : to study the manner in which they are 
presented, to investigate their repetitions and even to examine their discre¬ 
pancies. We shall find that there are many more Bhargavas mentioned in 
our epic than commonly known and many more references to Bhargavas 
than commonly suspected. 

In essence, it must be admitted, this is merely a text-critical study, a 
subject which, having engaged my attention for a number of years, has ac¬ 
quired considerable fascination for me. But at the end of the paper it is 
shown that the investigation might at the same time yield results which are 
not without general value for a partial elucidation of the obscure history of 
this venerable old text. 

The BhargaVa references could have been presented here in many 
different ways, but it appeared best to take them up for study in tlie sequence 
in which they appear in our epic, to examine the material book by book and 
chapter by chapter. The total number of passages of the Mahabharata in 
which the Bliargavas are mentioned is astonishingly large. Exigencies of 
space, [4} however, compelled the writer to restrict himself to the discussion 
of only the more important of the references. 

I add here a genealogical table which will enable the reader to follow 
the legends of the Bhrgus and, the discussions about them with greater ease. 
The table is made up from the data of the Mahabharata itself, but it is un¬ 
doubtedly incomplete; it appears to be very much abridged, lacking many 
details and intermediate links. 


GENEALOGICAL TREE OF THE BHRGUS (abridged) 
Bhrgu (ni. Puloma) 


I . 

Kavi 

1 

Sukra 

I 

DevayanI 
(m. Yayati) 

I 

r. ( 

Yadu Turvasu 
Krwa 


Cyavana (m. Sukanya & ArusT) 


(by ArusI) (by Sukanya) 

Aurva Pramati (m. GhilacI) 

I I 

Rdka (m. Satyavati) Rum (ra. Prainadvara) 

I ] 

Jamadagni (m. Renuka) Sunaka 

I 

Rama Jamadagnya 
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Adiparvan^ 


Strangely enough, already in the second chapter of the Adiparvan, the 
Parvasarhgraha, which is in fact, for the greater part of it, something 
like a Table of Contents, we make our acquaintance with one of the Bhar- 
gavas, the most famous of them, Rama Jamadagnya,- not yet a full-fledged 
avatdra,^ a character which irt reality has no connection whatsoever with the 
action of the sublime tragedy whicli is going to be unfolded in the epic. That 
comes about in this way. The place where the Mahabharata war was fought, 
as everybody knows who knows anything at all about the war, was called 
Kuruk§etra (Gita 1. 1) : 

£5} dharmaksetre Kuruksetre samavetd yuyutsavali [ 

7ndmakdli Pdr}4^vds caiva,,, , , 

But the Suta Ugrai^ravas, son of Lomahar^aua, who recites the epic at 
the twelve-year sacrificial session held in the Naimi^a Forest under the aus¬ 
pices of Saunaka, gives the name of the place as Samantapancaka and is 
careful enough to add that he had visited that sacred spot {pUKiyom desom) 
and was as a matter of fact just returning from it (1. 1. 11 f.): . \ 

SamantapaficakQfh ndma pimyam dvijayii^evitam | 
gatavdn asmi tarn desafh yuddham yatrdbhavat purd || . ' 

Pdtidavdnmh Kurwimh ca saruesdrh ca niahtk$itdm 1 , • ' ‘ 

dMfk^ur dgatas tasmdt samtpam bhavatdin iha \\ 

That obviously needed a little explication. Accordingly, we find in the 
beginning of the second chapter a query about this Samantapancaka from the 
sages who formed the audience. They want to know all about this new place 
of pilgrimage (1. 2. 1) : , 

Samantapcficakam Hi yad uktam sutanandana j 
etat sarvam yatMnydyam srotum icchdmahe vaya^n Jj 
And from the stor>'' narrated by the Suta it proves to be a Bhargava place 
of pilgrimage, situated probably somewhere in the neighbourhood, of or with¬ 
in the limits of Kuruk§etra.^ It was in fact, as the Suta proceeds to explain, 


^ In the Adiparvan, the references are to the Critical Edition of that book 
published by this Institute (Poona 1933); elsewhere to the Vulgate, the edition 
used being the Chitrashala edition (Poona 1929-1933). References to the Vulgate 
are distinguished by pn fixing “ B.” to them. 

^ Special sluckes on Parasurtoa : Irawati Kar\e, “ The Parasurama Myth 
in the Journal of the Utmersity of Bombay^ voL 1 (1932), pp. 115-139; and the 
paper by AnujAn Achan cited above, Parasurama Legeful attd Us Significance 
(1935), and Jarl Charpentier, Para^-Rama, Kuppuswaml Sastri Comm. Vol. 
(1937) pp. 9-16. 

3 Cf. HbPKiNS, Epic Mythology (Grundriss d. indo-arisdten Phil und Alter- 
tumskuode III. Bd., 1. Heft B), p. 211. 

^ In the Salyaparvan it is said that it is a holy place of pilgrimage situated 
on the Sarasvati C. 9. 2136. 
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sacred spot where the Bhargava Rama, the foremost of weapon-bearers 
{^sastrabhjtmh varaJp, 1. 2. 3), after extirpating the warrior race during the 
interval between the Treta and the Dvapara Ages, had made five pools of 
blood, probably forming a circle (hence obviously Samantapahcaka), and 
standing in the middle of the pools the terrible man offered the uncanny 
oblation of congealed blood to his forefathers, until the shades of the departed 
ancestors appeared before him and pacified him, giving him the boon that 
those sanguinary pools of his would become holy places of pilgrimage (1. 2. 




3ff.): 

Tretddvaparayol}, samdhau Ramalj. sasLrabhjldrii varali j 
asakft pdrthivam k^atram jaghmdniar?acoditaI} || (3) 

so sarvctih k?atram utsadya svavtryendnalddyutili j' 

Samantapancake panca cakdra rudhirahraddn 1 ] (4) 

sa te$ti rudhirdmbhalisu hrade^i krodhamucchitaf}. \ 
pitfn sathtarpaydmdsa rudhireifeti nal} stutam || (5) 

£6} A few stanzas later we read that the Kuru-Paii^ava war was also 

fought at this Samantapancaka (1. 2. 9) : 

antare caiva saniprdpie Kali-Dvdparayor abhut j 
Satmntapancake yuddkam Kuru-Pdiidavasenayoh || 
Samantapancaka is thus made out to be only another name of Kuruk§etra : 
evidently a Bhargava name."^ The people of India have forgotten this Bhar¬ 
gava synonym : they remember only Kuruksetra, a name which has struck 
deep root in the memory of the people. Even now at every solar eclipse 
there is held at Kuruksetra, a mammoth fair, which attracts hundreds of 
thousands of devout pilgrims,* hailing from the different comers of India, 
who reverently visit the spot hallowed by the blood of their beloved kings of 
yore, those shining examples of knighthood and chivalry, who counting their 
lives as straw fell fighting, waging a holy war (dkarmayuddha), which has 
made the Kurnkjetra a dharmak^etra. 

* In passing, it may be mentioned that this short account of the annihi a- 
tion of the Ksatriyas by the Brahmin Rama Jamadagnya—a very popular 
theme, as will be seen later on, with the redactors of our Mahabharata—has 
been even amplified in later times by the interirdation of a short dialogue 

~ » Samantapancaka mentioned in Farvans 1, 3, 6, 7 and 9 only. That tlie war 
took place at Samantapancaka is also mentioned in j 

B. 6. 1. 6 : Samantapancakao bahyarti sibirapi sahasrasaJjl 

karay^iHsa vidhivat Kuntiputro Yudhi^tbirnb 11 

C. 7. 2725 : 6vah\^ro!>ynte ^iraa tasya Saindhavasya raue hatam 1 

Samantapancakau l^yaih vi^ka bhava ma ruda}.i 1| 

C. 9. 3032 : etat Kuruk§etra-Saniantapancakam i 

Prajapater uttaravedir ucyate [I 
C. 9.3620 21 : vSa-mantapaficake pui)ye tri§u loke^u \^^rute | 

aharh nidhanam asadya lokiin prapsyami 6S6vatan 11 
2 bnperud ^aletti^r oj India, (1886) vol. 8, p. 374 f, 
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lines) between Rama Jamadagnya and his Bhargava ancestors 
; cl. B. 3. 83. 29 If.) : 

Rama Rdnui tnahabhdga pfitdh svia tava Bhargava j 
anayd pitrbhaktyd ca vikrametm ca te vibho | 
vara 7 h vjnt^va bhadra^h te kim Icchasi mahddyute j 
Rama iivdca] 


yadi me pitarah pritd yady oiiugrdhyatd mayi j 
yac ca rosdbhibhute^^a k^atram utsddita^h mayd ] etc. 

This passage, which is an abridged version of a dialogue occurring in the 
TSrthayatraparvan, a sub-section of the Arariyakaparvan, is found at this 
point only in certain Devanagari MSS. (including those of the “ K Version), 
and is missing in the Bengali MSS. as well as in the entire Southern recen¬ 
sion, and therefore certainly suspect. We shall have occasion to mention 
other amilar enlargements of Bhargava anecdotes. 

r?! The next reference to the Bhargava Rama occurs in adhy, 58 of 
the Adi. and the theme is the same. The chapter, as a matter of fact, des¬ 
cribes the circumstances which led to the incarnation of the gods and god¬ 
desses of the Puraj)ic pantheon on this earth of ours. But the account 
begins with an allusion to the great exploit of the Bhargava Rama, his total 
extirpation of the bad old kings of yore (1. 58- 4) . 

trihsaptakttva}} prlkivim krtva mlihatriyam puru | 

Jdmadagnyas tapas tepe Mahendre parvatoUame H (I) 

The first line of this stanza is worthy of special note. It occurs, with slight 
variations, over and over again in our Mahabharata, its exultant note rmging 
like a distant echo in the remotest corners and crevices of this huge epos, 
which was composed by Kr?na Dvaipayana to spread in this world the fame 
of the high-souled PSudavas and of other puissant K$c4nyas (1. 56. Jst.) ■ 
Kj^a-Dvctipdyanenedam kjtmh puttyeciMr^utfd 1| 
klrtim pratkayatd lake Pan4avamm mahdtrMOidm j 
anyefdm ksatriyaijanr ca bhiiridravi>.iatejasant\\ 

When the Bliargava Rama, after making a clean sweep of the Ksatriyas. 
retired to Mount Mahendra, on the eastern coast of India, to practise auster¬ 
ities, there remained of the warrior caste only the females, ^d the K§atnya 
race was in imminent danger of becoming totally extinct (Adt. 58). When 
the earth was thus bereft of lC§atriya manhood, the K^atnya women, casUng 
aside their pride, approached the Brahmins for offspring. With these 
Keatriya women cohabited the Brahmins of rigid vows of those times, in 
pity for their sad plight They cohabited with the K§atriya women no 
from passion, only in season, never out of season. Thus thousands o 
Ksatriya women conceived from their intercourse with pious Brahmins. 
Their children were the virtuous K^atriyas, who ushered in again the Golden 
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Thus sprang up a second K§atriya race from the surviving K§atriya 
women, owing to their intercourse with ascetic Brahmins. • The new genera¬ 
tion^ blessed with long life, throve in virtue. And there were again esta¬ 
blished the four castes, having Brahmins at their head (1. 58. .8. 10); 

£8} evam tad brdhmanaili k^atram k^atriydsu tapasvibhih | 
jdtam rdhyata dharmena sudirghe^jayu^mvitam [ 
catvdro 'pi tadd varnd babhiwur brdhmanott'^dli \\ 

tak prajdh pjthimpdla dharjnmtralapardyaftdh | 
ddhibhir vyddhibhis caiva vimuktdij, sarvaso nardh || 

Later the Asuras, defeated by the gods and expelled from heaven, in. order 
to continue their fight for supremacy, took birth in royal families, among 
animals and elsewhere on this earth, and so a'gain godless kings were bom 
here on the earth. The goddess Earth, oppressed by this vicious and godless 
creation, lodged a complaint with Brahma, who, with a view to freeing her 
from the tyranny of her oppressors, ordains that the various gods and god¬ 
desses, gandharvas and apsarases incarnate themselves, in different forms 
and shapes, to wage war with the Asuras, and annihilate them. 

In this legend, which is here skilfully interwoven with the much lauded 
exploit of the Bhargava Rama, the Brahmin appears in the role of the 
de facto Creator of the Later K§atriyas. But in a variant version of the 
same incident, which occurs in the Santi (adhy. 48-49 of the Vulgate) and 
which will be discussed in due course, the narrator, Srif-Kr^pa himself, while 
admitting that there was a general slaughter of the K§atriyas, allows that 
some K^atriyas had escaped death at the hands of tlie Bhargava Rama and, 
after his retirement to the forest, emerged from their places of concealment 
and resumed sovereignty. But in this prologue to the Adiparvan, however, 
Vai&whpayana, as we have seen is quite certain that the K§atriyas were totally 
annihilated by Rama and the race was entirely regenerated by Brahmins. 

Another little digression, adhy. 60, which explains the origin and geneal¬ 
ogy of the different orders of beings, from the gods downwards, contains also 
a genealogy of the Bhargavas, the only Brahmanic genealogy, besides that 
of the Ahgirasas^ (a clan closely connected with the Bhrgus) considered by 
the epic bards Tvorthy of inclusion in this chapter. 

This confused cosmogonic account (1. 60. Iff.) begins with the enumera¬ 
tion of the six mind-born (mdttasa) sons of Brahma and the eleven sons 
of Sthaj>u, namely, the eleven Rudras. The six mind-bom sons of Brahma 
are : Marici, Ahgiras, Atri, Pulaslya, Pulaha and Kratu, which list does 
not include Bhrgu.^ Dak§a C9} was bom from the right thumb {angu^tha) 

5 Even the Ahgirasas are shown scant courtesy. Only one generation of the 
family is mentioned : the sons of Ahgirasas were Brhaspati, ITtathya and Sariwarta ; 

they had a (nameless) sister. . • , cn in 

^ These six “ mind-bom sons are mentioned again in 1. 5y. lo. 
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of Brahma, and Dak$a’s wife from his left thumb. Dafcja begat fifty 
daughters on his wife, of whom he gave away thirteen, in a lot, to Ka§yapa, 
son of Maiici. Kasyapa’s offspring were the gods and the titans.^ The 
list of gods and demi-gods closes with the progeny of Kasyapa (1. 60. 39) : 
e§a devagat}o rajcai kirtitas te 'nupuTvasaly j 
ywh Idriayitvd manujah sarvapapaHi pramucyate\\ 

Immediately, after this list of celestials, come Bhrgu and his descendants 


%L 


(1. 60. 40) : 

Brahmcp^o hjdayam bhiilvd nil.isrto bhagavm Bhrgul), ] 

The close proximity to the godsj is perhaps intended to be an indication of 
the high position of the Blifgus in the Precedence List. The genealogy 
given here is short and mentions only the well-known descendants of one 
branch of the Bhargava clan, the branch made famous by Rama Jamadagnya. 
The pedigree begins with Bhrgu, who also was a son of Brahma, being bom 
by piercing his heart {hjdaya). 

But this ancestry of Blirgu is in conflict with another account found in 
the epic (Anu^saha 85 of the Vulgate), according to which Bhrgu was bom 
from the seed of Prajapati which had fallen in the fire. 

The latter account has partial Vedic support, for we read in the Aitareya 
Brahmafla ('3. 34) that the seed of Prajapati became divided into three 
parts, from whicli were bom Aditya, Bhrgu and Ahgiras, On the other 
hand, in the Pancavim^ Bmhmaija (18. 9. 1).* the paternity of Bhr^ with 
two others is attributed to Vamija. Further in the Satapatha B^aija 
(11. 6. 1. 1), Jaiminiya Brahmaija (1. 42) Taittiriya Upani§ad (1. 3. . ). 
Taittiiuya Arapyaka (9- D also, Bhrgu is said to be the son of Varupa ; 

from Vamna, it is said, he obtained the knowledge of Brahma. 

There seems to be partial synthesis of some of these divergent versions 
in the confused Anusasana account cited above, according to whicli, while 
Mahadeva, in the fmn oj Vmufa. was perfomiing a sacrifice, Brahma was 
presiding and all the gods and the goddesses were present. Seeing ttot 
assemblage of celestial damsels of exceeding beauty, desire sprang up m the 
mind of Brahma, and he had an emission. As soon as the seed came ou , 
Brahma took it up with the sacrificial ladle and poured it, like a libation 
of clarified butter, witli the necessary mantras, cm the burning fire. There- 
upcMi {[lOj three beihgs emerged from the sacrificial fire. One arose from 
the flames {bhjk) and hence he was called Bhrgu ; another came out of the 
burning charcoals (atigdra) and haice he passed by the name of Angiras; 
the third originated from a heap of extinguished coals and was railed Kavi. 
This tradition we find faintly reflected in a stanza (Adi. 216*), interpolated 


1 1. 60. 33 : Kedyapasya surasurali. 

2 Cf. Maitr. Samhita 4. 3. 9; 49. 4; Jaim. Brfihmapa 2. 202. 
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in most MSS. of the Northern recension after 1. 5. 6 : 

Bhrgur mahair^T bhagavan Brahmarid vai svaymhbhuvd j 
Varwj^ya kratau jdtalj, pdvakdd Hi nal,i srutani || 

Here we see that the great seer, “ Bhagavan ” Bhfgu is said to have been 
produced by the self-create Lord Brahma during Varuna’s sacrifice from Fire. 

However, to return to the pedigree of the Bhrgus given in Adi 60, we 
find the statement that Bhfgu had two sons, Kavi (whose son was Sukra) 
and Cyavana. About both Sukra and Cyavana, we hear a! great deal in our 
Mahabharala. From Cyavana the short pedigree runs as follows : Cya- 
yana-Aurva-B<dka-Jamadagni-Rama. About Kavi and IJcika alone the epic 
has not very much to narrate, but it is full of the amazing powers and the 
wonderful exploits of the remaining Bliargavas mentioned here, for whom 
our epic shows great predilection. 

Thus we find, only a few chapters later, the epic relating at great length 
the well-known story of Yayati (Yayalyupakhyana, Adi. 71-80), in which 
6ukra, the Asura priest, and his haughty and ambitious daughter Devayam 
play a prominent role, and wliich probably contains a solid substratum of 
historic truth. Between Yayati and the P&ndavas there intervene, according 
to the computation of Pargiter, nearly ninety generations. And thus although 
the connection of this episode with the main epic story is of most slender char¬ 
acter, it possesses considerable Bhargava interest, which is probably the main 
reason why it has been excerpted here from some Purarjic source.^ The story 
of Yayati is introduced in the epic in the following manner. 

In adhy. 70, Vaisariipayana briefly sketches the early history of the 
Lunar Dynasty, incidentally mentioning Yayati and his five sons. Jana- 
mejaya is not satisfied with this sketchy account and requests Vaisampayana 
to relate in detail the story of Yayati, a remote ancestor of the Pandavas, 
'• tentli in descent from Prajapati ” (dasama yal.i Prajdpateh 1. 71. 1). The 
story of Yayati is as follows. 

{^11} Bfhaspati, son of Ahgiras, was the preceptor of the Devas, the 
Bhargava Sukra (Kavya Usanas) that of the Asuras. sukra, a powerful 
sorcerer, like all the other Bhargavas, had the knowledge of tire secret of 
reviving the dead (samjivani vidyd)\ not so Bfhaspati. The Devas were 
therefore handicapped in their wars with the Asuras. So at the instance 
of the Devas Brhaspati’s son Kaca goes to Sukra, who was then the priest 
sorcerer of the Asura king Vj^parvan and lives with him as his disciple in 
order to obtain from him a knowledge of the art of reviving the dead. 
6ukra’s beautiful daughter Devayani falls headlcmg in love with Kaca, son 
of Brhaspati, and boldly proposes marriage, an honour which Kaca politely 
but firmly declines. Subsequently one day when Devayani and Sarmistha, 


* It recurs almost vetbatim in the Matsya Purapa (adhy. 25-42). 
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daughter of the Asura VT§aparvan, are having a bath in a neighbour¬ 
ing river, Indra tossed their clothes about, wliich had been left by the girls 
on the river bank, so that Sarmistha by mistake took up the dress of Deva- 
yanl. There ensues a hefty quarrel between the girls, and Sarmi§tha.throws 
her rival into a dry well overgrown with grass. And there she remains until 
she is seen and pulled out of the well by the gallant king Yayati, whom she 
promptly woos and who with the approval of her father, iSukra, marries her. 
Previously, as a recompense for her overbearing conduct towards Devayani, 
Sarmisthia, the Asura princess, had become Devayani's slave. She now ac¬ 
companies Devayani to the capital of Yayati and the three people live in 
happiness together for some time. Yayati has been warned beforehand by 
the Asura priest Sukra that he must on no account call i§arrni§th;a on to his 
bed : she was only a slave-girl belonging to Devayani’s entourage. But 
Sarmi§tha prevails upon the soft-hearted and indulgent Yayati, by dint of 
importunity and feminine logic to act so that her menstrual period will not 
be wasted, '' for the husband of one’s friend is as good as one’s own hus¬ 
band Yayati moved by her importunities admits the logic of 6armi?tha’s 
requisition and begets on her secretly three sons, while Devayani has only- 
two. Devayani learns the truth of the whole affair one day by accident, 
and goes in a huff to her father, complaining bitterly of the perfidy of her 
husband. The enraged Asura priest Sukra curses Yayati that he would 
instantly suffer the effects of premature decrepitude, and so it happens. 
■Sukra relents, however, and adds that, as Yayati had acted from pure 
motives he might transfer his premature old age at will to any one who is 
willing to take it on in his stead. Accordingly Yayati exchanged his de¬ 
crepitude for the youth of his youngest son, £12} Puru son of the Asura 
princess Sa'rmiSthia,. who was the only one of his five sons willing to take 
oh his old age and to whom he subsequently handed over his vast kingdom 
as a reward for his filial affection. 


In this version of the Yayati legend, the Bhargavi Devay^u has it all 
her own way and ix>or Sarmistha, tlie Asura princess has been thrust in the 
background except in the finale, which raises Sarmi§tha’s youngest son to 
the throne and the tables are turned on Devayani, the daughter of the Asura 
priest. Sukra. In spite of the Yayatyupakhyana, Indian tradition honours 
Sarmistha as the pattern of a wife most honoured by her husband ; for in 
Kalidasa’s famous drama, when K^yapa gives his parting blessing to his 
beloved daughter, (Sakuntala, he could think of no better boon than to wish 
that she might be like Sarmi^tha : 

Yaydtefi iva Sarmisphd bhartur bakimata bhava | 

“ Be thou highly honoured of thy husband, as was Sarmi^tha of YayMi I ” 
The extermination of the K$atriyas by the Bhargava Rama and the 
subsequent regeneration of the K^atriya race by pious Brahmins find a 





mention already for the tliird time in adhy. 98 of the Adi : this tinie in the 
course of a conversation between Bhi§ma and SatyavatS. The continuance 
of the royal family of Kurus was sorely jeopardized by the untimely death 
of both the sons of Saahtanu, Citr^gada and Vicitravirya. Satyavati asks 
Bhisma to marry the young and beautiful widows of his half-brother 
Vicitravirya ahd beget children on them for the continuation of the race 
of the Kurus, a proposal which Bhi§ma firmly rejects as that would mean 
a deliberate breaking of his vow of celibacy. He proposes instead that a 
Brahmin be called to officiate {iiiyoga) and do the job. He cites a prece¬ 
dent for this apaddhartm. It is no other than the story of the Bhargava 
Rama and its sequel,. To avenge the death of his father, Bhi§ma relates, 
the Bhargava Rama slew Arjuna, the son of Krtavirya, king of the Haiha- 
yas. Then he set out on his war chariot to conquer the world. And taking 
up his bm, he hurled his mighty magical missiles (astras) and exterminated 
the Ksatriyas more than once. In days of yore this illustrious descendant 
of Bhrgu annihilated the K?atriyas thrice seven times (1. 98. 3) : 

triftsaptakrtvalt. prthim krtat nibksatriya pma\ (II) 

Then from a high sense of duty, the virtuous Brahmins) of the {13} day, 
skilled in the Vedas, co-habited with the widows of the Ivastriyas massacred 
by the Bhargava Rama and begat on them offsprings and thus revived the 
almost extinct race of the Ksatriyas. Satyavati should unhesitatingly follow 
tliis excellent precedent and arrange for the revival of the dying race of the 
Kurus. 

So far we have come across only legends of the past achievements of 
the Bhargavas. The first reference to a direct contact between a Bhargava 
and one of the epic characters occurs in adhy. 121 of the Adi. In this pseudo- 
historical epic, the myth may not be properly regarded as concerned with 
events in time. Therefore the Bhargava Rama, who only a few chapters 
previously is said to have lived in the interval between the Treta and the 
Elvapara Ages is here represented as the teacher (gMr«) of Acarya Droiia, 
who lived in the interval 'between the Dvapara and the Kali Ages. The pu- 
pilship is only symbolical, but the basis of the symbolism is sigmficant. 
Acarya Drona is the gmu of the Kauravas and the Pandvas and of all the 
other valiant K§atriyas of the time, and he was also one of the greatest war¬ 
riors on the side of the Kauravas in the Bharata War. But Acarya Drapa 
must also have a guTu. And who would be more suitable as guru than tlie 
Bhargava Rama, who is the foremost of all weapon-bearers (sarvaiastrabhr- 

tarh varah) ? u • 

Once the symbol has been accepted, it is treated as real, and the myth is 
worked out in great detail. Thus we are told that when Drotja had finished 
his studies and taken up the duties of a house-holder, he began to^ feel the 
pinch of poverty. He then happened to hear that the Bhargava ^ma was 
bestowing wealth on Brahmins. No inconsistency or anachronism is felt, be- 
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cause Rama is assumed to be ‘'ever-living’' (cirafivin). So Draija presented 
himself before the great Bhargava. who was about to -start for the forest, and 
asked for sohie wealth for himself. Rama ruefully confessed to him that 
whatever wealth he at one time possessed he had freely presented to the 
Brahmins ; he had even presented the earth to Kasyapa, his sa<^rificing priest 
And now he had nothing left except his mortal body and his weapons and 
magical missiles (aslras). He asked Drosia to choose what he wanted. 
Drona of course chose the famous missiles with which Rama had conquered 
the whole earth. Rama accordingly gave all his {14} weapons to Drona, 
instructing him at the same time fully in the science of arms. 

This story of Drona and Rama was apparently popular, for we find it 
repeated in an abridged form in adhy. 154, it being related there to the P5ii- 
i^avas by a Brahmin, who was urging them to proceed to the capital of Dru- 
pada to attend tlie svayamvara of Draupadi. 

We learn another fragment of Bhargava history from adhy. 169 to 172 
of the Adi, the Aurvopakhyana, which is, as a matter of fact, a digression 
within a digression. 

While the Pan<Java brothel's were proceeding by slow stages to the capi¬ 
tal of king Drupada to attend Draui>adrs svayamvara, they are opposed on 
the way by Citraratha Afigarapama, king of the Gandharvas, whom Arjuna 
after a brief figlit overcomes. Citraratlia and Arjuna soon become close 
friends. This sudden friendship gives the necessary opportunity to the skil¬ 
ful racofiteur to smuggle in some stories. Citraratha, as a matter of fact, 
relates to Arjuna a number ol interesting but flimsily motivated anecdotes, 
which are a pure and unadulterated digression, among them the wdl-known 
story of Vasi§tha. It is related how Vi^vamitra, king of Kanyakubja, tried 
to seize Vasi§tha’s sacred cow (katnadhenu) and, failing, turned ascetic and 
in the end became a Brahmin ; how king Kalma^pada Saudasa was cursed 
by Vaslstha’s son Sakti (or Saktri)’ to become a camiibal and how he began 
his career as a cannibal by devouring Vasistha’s own sons including Sakti; how 
Vasij^tha subsequently freed the king from the eiffects of the curse. Then 
finally to dissuade his enraged grandson ParaSara, son of Sakti, from destroy¬ 
ing the whole aeation in his frenzy, Vasi?tha relates to him the story of the 
BhSrgava Aurva. It will thus be seen that the Bhargava legend is emboxed 
within the Vasi§tha legend, which is itself an episode of the Caitraratha 
section. This story of Aurva is as follows. 

Once upon a time there was a king by name Kftaviiy'a of the Haih- 
yas, whose family i>riests were the Bhrgus. On them he bestowed great 
wealth. After his death the princes of his family, for some reason or other, 
demaiKied it bade. The Bhrgus came out with some of it. but not all. It 
then happened that one of the K^triyas, accidentally digging the ground in 
the settlement of the Bhrgus, came upon a large store of wealtli buried under 
{15} ground. Enraged at what they naturally considered deceitful conduct 
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on the part of the Bhrgus, the K§atriyas used violence to the Bhrgus, and 
slew them all indiscriminately. The K§atriyas even hunted down the women 
of the Bhrgus, and with a view to exterminating the race killed all those that 
were pregnant. Pursued by the K?atriyas, some of the Bhrgu women took 
shelter in the inaccessible fastnesses of the Himalayas. One of these womens 
in order to perpetuate the race of the Bhargavas, had concealed her embryo 
in her thigh. The Ksatriyas, when they came to know of it, pursued her 
with the intention of decimating her embryo ; when, lo and behold, the child 
was bom from his mother’s thigh, blinding the Haihayas with his lustre. 


Bereft of sight, they roamed about in the forest, and, meekly approaching 
the faultless Brahmin lady, prostrated themselves before her, begging that 
their eyesight might be restored. “ My good sirs ”, said the Brahmin lady, 
“ I have not robbed you of your eyesight, nor am I angry with you. But 
this scion of the Bhrgus seems certainly to be angry with you. Your eyesight 
has no doubt been destroyed by this high-souled Bhargava, whose wrath has 
been kindled by the massacre of his kinsmen. When you took to destroying 
even the embryos of tlie Bhrgu race, the child was held by me concealed in 
my thigh for one hundred years. That he may do good to the Bhrgu race, 
the entire Veda with its six angas revealed itself to him when he was still in 
the womb. Being airaged at the slaughter of his kinsmen, he desires to kill 
you. It is by his divine effulgence that your eyesight has been destroyed. Pray 
therefore, my good sirs, to this excellent son of mine, bom of my thigh 
(uTii) ; and pacified by your humbly prostrating yourself before him, he 
may restore your eyesight ”. Thereupon all those K§atriyas on their bended 
knees said to that higli-bom child, “ Forgive us ”, and the high-bom child 
forgave them. But that descendant of the Bhargava race did not forget that 
outrage and resolved in his mind upon destroying this wicked world. With 
that object in view he started performing the most severe austerities. By 
the intensity of his austerities he afflicted all the worlds. On learning what 
Aurva was doing to avenge the wrong done to them by the K?atriyas, the 
shades of his ancestors came to him and addressed his as follows : 0 

Aurva, O child, the prowess of thy fierce austerities has been ^en by us. 
Control thy anger and forgive the people.” They explain to him that the 
Kgatriyas were really not to blame for tlie slaughter of the Bhrgus! How 
could those puny K?atriyas ever hope to kill the Bhargavas ? That cotilre- 
tetnps was a little contrivance of the Bhargavas themselves. The fact was 
that the Bhargavas were tired of their lives and longed to die, but death dared 
not touch them, those sinless effulgent specimens of humanity, and suicide 
was a cowardly act and a sin. They had therefore staged that little cjuarrel 
with those foolish and arrogant Ksatriyas, so that the K§atriyas might get en- 


> Acrording to C. 1.2610 her name was Anisi : 

Aruft tu Mamh kmya tasya patni »;ammah jj 
Auri’iis tasyam samahhavad Crum bhiltva mahayatalf || 
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raged and kill them, as tliey did. Of what use could wealth be to those 
emancipated souls, whose sole desire was to obtain heaven ? Aurva. replies 
that they may be all true, but he had made a vow to destroy the world in 
order to calm his own anger and he must destroy it, or else he would be 
destroyed himself by the fire of his uncontrollable wrath. And so the woild 
was in imminent danger of being totally destroyed ! But the ancestors of 
Aurva show him a way out of the dilemma. They wisely advise him to 
fling the fire of his wrath in the waters, whicli are the primeval source and 
support of the world, and Aurva does so. And now, in the shape of horse’s 
head Owyasiras), his wrath dwells in the ocean, consuming its waters, which 
are tlie world {lokd hy dpomayah smjtdli, 1. 171. 19). 

In the above legend we may notice some of tlie repeated motives of Bhar- 
gava stories. There is first of all tlie feud witli the K§atriyas, which finally 
develops into the creation of the figure of the Bhargava Rama, the foremost 
of all weapon-bearers, ’’ who single-handed., with the aid of his magical wea¬ 
pons, the astr^, conquers the whole earth, annihilating the K§atriyas tlirice 
seven times. Then there is the motif of the opportune birth of a miraculous 
child, whose effulgent lustre either blinds the oppressor (as here) or con¬ 
sumes him (as in the case of Cyavana), There is, lastly, the appearance of 
the shades of the ancestors, who step in to stop the carnage either contemplat¬ 
ed (as here) or actually perpetrated (as in the case of Rama), to avenge 
some private wrong done with reference to the family. 


.,§L 


D7} S.\BHAPARVAN 

The short Sabha, which is a compact little bode with 81 chapters and 
about 2700 stanzas (in the Vulgate), begins with the Erection of the Darbar 
Hall and ends with the Second Gambling Match. Here the story marches 
forward by rapid strides, consisting as it does mainly of spirited dialogue and 
dramatic action. The digressions are few and far between, and of upakhyd- 
fias as such there are none. The real important digressions, which occur early 
in the beginning, are two: firstly,, the somewhat lengthy and imaginative 
descriptions (dkhydnas) by Narada of the haUs of the celestials India, Yama, 
Vanuja, Kubera, and Brahma, preceded by a short NIti tractate (adliy. 5-12); 
and, secondly, the previous history of Jarasamdlia, narrated by Krspa (adhy. 
17-19). Consequently, in this paivan, the BhargaVa material is extremely 

scanty. 

The Bhargavas are nevertheless briefly mentioned several times. Thus, 
naturally, many of tlie Bliargavas, to wit, Blifgu, Markaijdeya, Rama, Ja- 
madagnya, are several times mentioned as being present, along with other 
famous sages and seers of the past, in the halls of the celestials mentioned 
above, as also as a matter of course in the newly erected hall of Yudhi^thira. 
In adhy. 8, Itama has been placed by mistake among the royal sages (ra- 
jarfis). They are likewise present at the coronation of Yudhisthira. These 
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Static figures are like mural decorations, and of no special interest to us. 
We shall therefore ignore them. 

Rama’s extermination of the K§atriyas, which is really never quite for¬ 
gotten by our bards, is mentioned in adhy. 14. prefaces his long 

reply to Yudhi§thira regarding the prerequisites of the Rajasuya sacrifice by 
pointing out, quite irrelevantly, that the contemporary Ksatnyas were far in¬ 
ferior to that old race of K?atriyas that was exterminated by the Bhargava 

Rama (B. 2. 14. 2) ; 

Jamadagnyena Rdmet}a ksatram yad adasesitam j 
tasmdd avarajam lake yad idam kiatrasatkjnitam H 
It was mentioned above that the high esteem in which our epic bards 
held Rama Jamadagnya had led to his being repr^iited as jcher o 

Acarya Drona in the science of arms. The same ideology is responsible for 
the sedulously fostered belief that Rama was the teacher of Bhisma al^, a 
idea which is taken hold of {18} and further developed in that late addition 
to the Udyog^, the Amba episode (Ambopakhyana). Rama is represented 
Ending in t same relaUon to Kanra. the proteg4 and ally of 
So, in his denunciation of Kma, Sisupala mentions Kanjas pupilship unto 
Rama as one of Kaniia’s qualifications entitling him to receive the arg 
(B 2 37. 15 f.) * 

ayath ca sarvarajndtiv vai balaUaghi mahdbalah 1 
Jdmadapiyasya dayitaJ} ^kyo viprasya BMralaW 
Yenatmabalam dsritya rdjdno yudhi nirjitali \ _ 

tarn ca Kamam atikramya katham Krm^ tvayamtafy || 

ARAI^YAKAPARVAN 

This book is a veritable thesaurus of ancient Brahmanic myths and le¬ 
gends We accordingly find that a fair amount of Bhargava material 
'bS in J^ated in it. We further find that one Bhargava takes a con¬ 
siderable share in the story-telling that is done here. sp-. 

The first important deference to the Bhrgus is m the Tirthayatra 
tion. The list of lirthas given in adhy. 82 if (of the Vulgate) is smd to 
Lve been first communicated, by the sage Pulastya to Bhisma and then ^ 
peated by Narada to Yudhisthira. It is in reality a material campentom 
of nrthas. which gives, in the space of a stanza or two, the 
about the particular tlrtka : the name of the tirtha, the ntual acts to ^e 
there, and finally the merit ipw.iya) accruing from these acts. Thus, lor 

““'"o ^ in the Da«van«iha. Ut. pil- 

grim obtains tlie merit of performing 10 aivamedha sacnfices.-Then going to 
Sarpadevi, that excellent lirtha of the Nagas, one obtains the merit of ^r- 
forming 1 apmorna sacrifice and goes to the world of the Nagas.-One 
should then proceed, O virtuous man, to (the shrine of) Tarantuka, the gate¬ 
keeper. Staying there only for one night, one obtains the merit of giving 
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ay 1000 kine.—Then going to the Pahcanada, with regulated diet and sub¬ 
dued soul, and bathing in the Ko’titirtha, one obtains the merit of perform¬ 
ing 1 asvamedha sacrifice. Going to the ththa of the A§vins, a man is bom 
handsome (in a future birth, of course).—One should then go, O virtuous 
man, to the excellent £19} tlrtha called Varaha, where Vi§nu in times of yore 
appeared in the form of a boar. Bathing there, O foremo^ of men, one 
obtains the merit of performing 1 agniUo^na sacTifice.--0 king of kings, one 
should then visit Somatirtha, situated in Jayanti. Bathing in it, one obtains 
the merit of performing 1 rdjasuya sacrifice.—^Bathing in Ekahajhsa, one ob¬ 
tains the merit of giving away 1000 kine.—O ruler of men, going to the 
Kftasauca, the pilgrim becomes purified, and obtains the merit of perform¬ 


ing 1 pundanka sacrifice.—^Then going to Munjavata, the place sacred to 
Sthanu, and fasting for one night, one acquires the position of gmiapatya 
And so on and so forth. 

Only very rarely is this dreary enumeration intermpted by a brief ac¬ 
count of some myth or legend connected with the place of pilgrimage in 
question. Now we find embedded in this list the li^end connected with the 
Ramahradas (B. 3. 83. 26 ff.), which appears to have considerably roused 
the interest of the compiler and to which he has devoted not less than 32 
lines. The story is of course no other than that of the extirpation of the 
K^atriya race by the Bhargava Rama, of which this is already the fourth 
repetition in some form or otlier. The story is as follows. 

The greatly effulgent and heroic Rama, after exterminating the K§atri- 
yas with great valour, formed five lakes filled with the blood of the slaughter¬ 
ed warriors. And he offered that blood as oblation to his forefathers, who 
were most gratified by this supreme act of filial piety. The sliades of these 
ancestors appeared before him and addressed him as follows : O Rama. O 
Rama, O fortunate one ! We are pleased, O Bhargava, with thy filial piety 
and wdth thy great valour. Ask for a boon, O greatly effulgent one. What 
dost thou wish to have ? ” Having been thus addressed by his ancestors. 
Rama, that foremost of smiters (Rdmah praharaidni varah B. 3. 83. 31), 
thus spoke with joined hands to his ancestoi-s : “ If you aie pleased with mo 
and if I have deserved your favour then by your grace I desire that I may 
again derive pleasure in asceticism. By your power, may I be freed 
from the sin I have incurred"^ by killing th(^ K$atriyas in a fit of 
Wrath. Also may these sanguinary lakes become holy places of pilgrimage 
celebrated throughout the world ”. Hearing these righteous words of Rama, 
his ancestors were highly pleased, £20} and filled with joy they thus replied 
to Rama : Let thy austerities prosper, especially by virtue of thy filial piety. 
Forsooth thou hast exterminated the K§atriyas in a fit of wrath, but thou 
art already freed from tliat sin, for they have fallal owing to their own mis¬ 
deeds. These lakes of thine shall without doubt become places of pilgrimage. 
He who will b^the in these lakes and* offer here oblations to his ancestors will 
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please his manes and they will gratify all his heart’s desire, and lead him 
to the eternal celestial regions ”. Having granted these boons to Rama and 
affectionately taken Jeave of him, the shades became invisible. It was thus 
that the bloody lakes of that illustrious descendant of Bhrgu became sacred 
places of pilgrimage.—Leading the life of a student of the sacred lore and 
observing sacred vows, if a person bathes in the Lakes of Rama (Ramahra- 
da) and worships Rama, he will obtain much gold. 


lire reader will easily recognize this as the story which was briefly re¬ 
lated already in connection with Samantapancaka'. In fact Ramahrada ap¬ 
pears to be only another name of Samantapancaka, one of the tirtkas explicit¬ 
ly mentioned as having been visited by the Suta (that is, the putative narrator 
of the Mahabharata), before he came to saunaka’s sacrifice. It will be re¬ 
called that some information was asked then about Samantapancalca in adhy. 
2 of the Adi, and in that connection this story was briefly narrated by the 
Suta to the sages of the Naimi§a Forest. There the story was originally 
summarized in four stanzas, but some subsequent reviser, apparently not 
satisfied with such a cursory allusion to this epoch-making feat of Rama, had 
interpolated at that place the dialogue between Rama and his ancestors 
(compressed into eight lines) made up mostly of bits and pieces of verses 
borrowed from the present context, and like all interpolations proving itself 
to be somewhat of a bad fit. 

A few chapters later, we have a strange story of a conflict between two 
different avalaras of the same god, Visnu, between the Jamadagnya Rama 
and the Da^rathi Rama, told in connection with a Bhrgutirtha, “ celebrated 
in the three worlds, which Yudhisthira and his party are said to have visited 
(B. 3. 99. 34 ff). Once upon a time, the story goes, Rama Jamadagnya went 
to Ayodhya to meet Rama Dasarathi and to test his strength. £21} Rama 
D. was sent by his father to the boundary of his kingdom to receive Rama 
J, hospitably, but was flagrantly insulted by the latter. Rama D. nevertheless 
bends the bow given to him by Rama J. to test his strength and shoots an 
arrow which convulses the whole world, astounding Rama J. Rama D. further 
confounds Riima J. completely by showing him his cosmic form {vUvariipa), 
made popular by the Gita (adhy. 11), and rebukes him for hisi overweening 
conduct. Abashed, Rama J. returns to Mount Mahcndra, having lost his 
lustre (tejas), which he regains later at some tlrtha or other. Yudhisthira is 
asked to bathe in the same t'triha that he might regain the lustre he had lest 
in his conflict with Duryodhana. 

This grotesque story, composed probably with tire object of glorifying 
the K§atriya Rama at the cost of the Brahmin Rama, must be quite a modern 
interpolaticm, in tire Mahabharata. Contextually it is an obvious mis¬ 
fit, being incongruously wedged in between two halves of the Agastya legend, 
with which it has absolutely no connection. Not only is this bizarre story 
corrtextually a misfit, it is a very poor piece of composition, and it strikes 
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moreover a discordant note, involving disrespect towards the Bhargava Rama, 
who in our epic is otherwise throughout held up for our admirations as the 
foremost of weapon-bearers and fighters. Fortunately we are not left to 
deduce the spuriousness of this passage merely from intrinsic arguments, 
which are apt to be discredited; for, the passage is missing entirely in the 
Southern recension, an omission supported by the Kasmiri version and even 
by some ancient Devanagari MSS. The story, which is narrated at some 


length in the Ramayajja, is not even alluded to in the Ramopakhyana of our 
epic and belongs evidently to a different cdmplex of legends, quite inharmo¬ 
nious with the Mahabharata context. It appears to have been smuggled into 
the capacious folds of the Araijyakaparvan in quite recent times by some 
well-meaning but ignorant Northern intcrpolater anxious to vindicate the 
claim of the epic to be a complete encyclopaedia of the Hindu l^endary lore.^ 
But the next chapter (100) again contains a Bhargava story, the legend 
of Dadhica. Lomasa relates how tire Kalakeyas under the leadership of 
Vftra persecuted the celestials, who betook them-p2}-selves to Brahma ask¬ 
ing for his protection. The latter advises them to go to the (Bhargava) Da¬ 
dhica and ask for his bones. The sage magnanimously gives up his body 
for the good of the three worlds. The celestials took the bones of Dadhica 
to Visvakarman, the architect of tire gods, who fashioned out of his bones 
the thunderbolt, with which Indra vanquished the enemies of the gods. The 
story is repeated in the account of the pilgrimage of Baladeva (Salya 51 in 
the Vulgate), where it is said of Dadhica that he was the strongest of all 
creatures, tall as the Himalayas and that Indra was always mightily afraid 


of him on account of his lustre. ■ 

Yet again, a few chapters later, the arrival of Yudhi 5 thira and his party 
at Mount Mahendra, the headquarters of Rama, now a samnydsin, affords 
a welcome opportunity to the bard for the presentation of a full-length por¬ 
trait of the hero of the Bhargavas, Rama, son of Jamadagni (Araijyaka 115- 


117 in the Vulgate). 

The Pandavas bathe at the mouth of tlie Ganges and proceed to the river 
Vaitaraiji in Kalihga, where the altar of Kasyapa is. They rest on Mount 
Mahendra and hear there from Akrtavrapa, a disciple of the BhSrgava Rama, 
the well-known story of Rama, which may be summarized as fNlows. 

Qadhi, king of Kanyakubja, had retired to the forest to practise reli¬ 
gious austerities. There a most beautiful dauglrter was bom to him, Satya- 
vatl, whom the Bhargava Rdka wooed. Gadhi perhaps did not re¬ 
lish his suit and tried to evade it by demanding a present of 
a thousand peculiarly coloured horses, but ?cika supplied them 
and gained her. Then a Bhrgu (perhaps, Aurva is meant), who 
was a great sorcerer, visits the newly married couple and gives his young 


1 Yad ihdsli tad anyatia yan nihdsti na lat kv^t. 
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daughter-in-law the boon that she would give birth to a gifted son, and so 
would her mother. To fortify the boon, he prescribes that she should em¬ 
brace an udittnboTo tree, her mother an QsvQltho, and both should partake of 
different dishes of some special cam prepared by him with powerful incanta¬ 
tions and endowed with magical potency. These good ladies go and ex¬ 
change the trees as well as the dishes of cam which were apportioned to them 
by the great sage, with the result that the daughter was about to give birtli 
to a Brahmin son with K§atriyan qualities and the mother a K^atriya son 
with £23} Brahmanic qualities. But the Bhrgu, who comes to know of tins 
interchange by occult means, comes rushing to the hermitage and tells his 
daughter-in-law what was going to happen. Moved by her enUeaties, he gives 
a further boon to the young woman who had really been deceived by her mo¬ 
ther, postponing the action of the potent charm. Thus her son Jamadagm 
was saved from the taint of Ksatriyahood, which ultimately fell upon her 
grandson Rama, who turned out to be, as prophesied, a revengeful and blood¬ 
thirsty warrior, perpetrator of cruel and sanguinary deeds. Jamadagm, 
though a peaceful Brahmin who excelled in the study of the Vedas, as de¬ 
sired by his mother, was not without martial equipment, for “the entire 
science of arms with the four kinds of magical missiles spontaneously came 
to him, who rivalled the sun in lustre, without any instruction from any¬ 
body” (B. 3. 115. 45). Jamadagni married Rejjuka, daughter of king Pra- 
senajit. She gave birth to five sons : Rumaiiivat, Su§ena, Vasu, Vi^vavasu, 
and last but not least Rama. The family lived happily for some time. Then 
one day when Renuka of rigid vows happened to see Citraratha, the hand¬ 
some king of Marttikavataka, sporting in water with his numerous wives, 
her fortitude forsook her and she felt the iiangs of desire. When she return¬ 
ed to the hermitage, Jamadagni noticed her pollution and guessed her secret. 
In a fit of rage he called in turn upon each of his sons to kill their unchaste 
mother. Four of them refused to do the atrocious deed and were cursed 
by the angry and disappointed father for their disobedience. Then came the 
last of all that “ slayer of hostile heroes, ” Rama Jamadagnya. A military 
type, accustomed to receive and obey orders, Rama, when sternly command¬ 
ed by his father to slay his mother, took his axe and without hesitation 
chopped off his mother’s head ! Jamadagni, mightily pleased witli the ins¬ 
tant obedience of his son, granted Rama several boons, among them the boon 

that the mother whom Rama had decapitated might be restored to life. 
And the family lived again happily 4ot some time. Then one' day Arjuna 
Kartavirya Sahasrabahu came to the hermitage and was hospitably received 
by the Bhargavas. The ungrateful king, intoxicated with tlie pride of power, 
not heeding the hospitality, seized and carried off by force from the hermit¬ 
age the calf of the sacred cow of the sage (a variant of the kdmadhem motif 

of Ore Vasi.>i-lra-[243-Vi«vamitra legend), and si.itofully broltc the big trw 

in the hermitage grounds. 1 his was tne beginning of a terrible feud. Kama 
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firet slew the arrogant Arjuna Kartaviiya, and Arjunas sons then slew tlie 
unresisting Jamadagni. Then Rama slaughtered the sons of Arjuna K. zmd 
finally destroyed all Ksatriyas off the earth thrice seven times and made five 
pools of blood in Samantapancaka (B. 3. 117. 9) : 

IrUisaptakrtvalj. prihivim krtva nilik^aniyam prabhuh j 

Samontapancake panca cakdra rudliiTahraddn \\ (III) 

Standing in the middle of these pools of bIood--as has already been nar¬ 
rated several times above—Rama offered oblations to the manes until at 
last his ancestor Rieka appeared and stopped him. Rama then ijerfom^ 
a great sacrifice to gratify Indra, in which he bestowed the earth uixm Kas- 
yapa, his priest. Then this annihilator of the Ksatriya race was at last satis¬ 
fied and retired to Mount Mahendra, engaging himself in austerities of a 
rather severe type. “ Thus did hostility arise between Rama and Ksatriyas 
of this earth, and the entire earth was conquered by Rama of immeasurable 

lustre” (B. 3. U7. 15)- R is narrated that the Bhargava Kama 
appeared there in pei'son on Mount Mahendra to meet the Rapdavas. He 
was duly received and honoured by Yudhislhira and his party, and he 

honoured them in tum.^ . 

This account has been amplified in later timesr—like several other bnar- 
gava episodes-by the addition of a passage of 23 lines (B. 3. 115. 9-19f. 
which is prefixed to it. and which is chiefly of intert'st on account of the N'Uguc 
suggestion it contains to the effect tliat Bhargava Rama was an maldra of 
Vispu. This interpolation begins with the previous history of Arjuna ICaita- 
virya, king of Haihayas. He is represented here as a worshipper of Datte- 
treya, by whose favour he had obtained a golden vimdna and z wonderful 
chariot. Intoxicated with the pride of power, Arjuna Kartaviiya insulted 
Indra, trampled upon the sages and even uiion the celestials, and iiersecuted 
all creatures. Thercuiwn the celestials and the sages met together and^ went 
■'in a body to Vi^itu to ask for his protection. Then the exalted god (Vi$pu) 
held a consultation with Indra. The god of gods (Indra) told Vispu %vhat 
had to be done. Thereupon the exalted goef. promising to do the n^dtul. 
went to Dadari, l.is {[25} favourite retreat.—Here the introduction sudden y 
breaks off. and the story narrated about Gadhi and Rcika begins (B. 3 lib 
20). The suggestion ixrobably is tluit at the consultaUon between net a 
and Vi^pu it was decidal that Viijpu sl.ould incarnate himself on Uic c:irth 
as the son of Jamadagni, as Rama Jamadagnya, who sliould, in the fulness 
of time, slay Arjuna Ivartavirya, but that is left luisaid. The ixissage is 
mis,sing in tlie entire Southern recension and in some Northern manuscripts 
including- tho-se of tfie Kasmirl version. There can thcrcfcie be no doubt 
about its being a comparatively rewnt inteii-xilation. 

As already remarked aberve, RAma Jamadagnya and the olhei Bhiirgava’i 

such as Cyavana, Rcika and so are generally usrd as slati.- liguies, along 

wilh othei- ancient Siiges like Marada, in Uto doscii[)tion. ol largely attended 
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(nd important meetings and state functions, and sucli treatment of 
characters is quite intelligible, if not natural. But the Bhargavas and es¬ 


pecially the Bhargava Rama—are accorded a somewhat different treatment; 
they are represented as taking part in the action more definitely and more 
frequently. We have seen that the Bhargava Rama is said to have given all 
his astr/is to Drojna. He is also said to have taught Blu§ma and Kanja. 
Here he is represented as having shown himself to the Paijdavas, as a special 
favour. In another context Rama is said to have fought with Bhi?ma. a fight 
which lasted for twenty-three days but was absolutely barren of any conse¬ 
quence. Elsewhere also we shall find Rama and some of other Bhargavas re¬ 
presented as taking some innocuous part in the action, which in no way 
affects the course of events but which serves to establish and maintain con¬ 
tact between the Bhargavas and the epic characters. 

The above story of Rama, which is miscalled the Kartaviryopakhyana, 
ends at adhy. 117 of the Vulgate. At adhy. 122, we have another Bhargava 
story, which covers adhy. 122-124 and about half of adhy. 125 : the story 


of the great wizard Cyavana, son of Bhrgu. 

The Paijdavas reach the Payo^nl and tlie Narmada rivers and hear from 
Lomasa the story {upakhydna) of Cyavana : how he demanded in marriage 
a young prmcess, by name Sukanya, who [26'} had innocently and unwit¬ 
tingly blinded him; how he recovered his sight by the grace of the Asvins 
and how he gave them on that account that Soma libation, paralyzing the 
arm of Indra, who would have prevented it. The story runs thus. 

Cyavana, son of Bhrgu, practised austerities in a forest so long that an 
ant-hill was formed round him. There came one day to that place king Sar- 
yatl acompanied by his daughter Sukanya, with beautiful eyebrows and 
tapering thighs. The sage imprisoned within the ant-hill gazed longingly a 
the youthful princess, clad in a single garment and adorned with costly orna¬ 
ments, and addressed some words to her which She did not hear. Sukanya 
saw, however, the gleaming eyes of the sage, engaged in self-mortification m 
the ant-hill, and mistaking them for a species of glow-worm, m youUhul 
hecdlessness, pierced the eyes of the sage with a thorn. Little did she thin 
of the dire consequences of her cliildisli act. For through the anger of me 
offended sage, smarting with the pain thoughtlessly inflicted on him by the 
heedless princess, tlie king’s entire army suffered suddenly from a complete 
stoppage of urine and excreta. Tlie bewildered king inquired about the rausc 
of this strange mislmp, but none of his soldiers and comi>anions could en¬ 
lighten him. The occurrence remained a mystery until the guilty princess 
confessed her misdemeanour. Saryati forthwith set out to pacify the irate 
sage The sage would relent only if the mischievous but fasematmg pnneess 
is given to him in marriage. Without reflecting, the king agreed to bestow 
his beautiful daughter an tlie high-souled Cyavana and returned to his own 
city. Some time later the Asvins saw the faultless Sukanya tething in the 
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:e adjoining the hermitage of the sage. Tliey also were smitten by her 
ravishing beauty and asked her to accept one of them for hei* husband instead 
of the blind old sage. As she would not consent, they propose that they w’ould 
rejuvenate Cyavana, and then she should choose. With the permission of 
her husband she consents to the second proposal. Cyavana had to dip into 


the waters of the lake, into the primordial element,, the womb of all creation, 
along with tlie Alvins (Fountain of Youth motif).*^ The three of £27} them 
came>out of the water, all looking exactly alike.. Here is a dilemma (Nala- 
Damayantl motif). By virtue of her unswerving loyalty to her husband, 
Sukanya is however able to choose the right man. In gratefulness for the 
gift of youth and beauty; Cyayana promises the Asvins a draught of the 
Soma juice during a regular ^crifice. Soon afterwards, ^aryati comes to visit 
his son-in-law Cyavana and the latter arranges a great sacrifice for iSaryati, 
at which he offers the first draught of Soma to the Asvins, who used to be 
altogether excluded on these festive occasions on account of their being 
medicine-men. Indra tries to stop the sacrilegious act; but as Cyavana will 
not heed, Indra then attempts to hurl the thunderbolt at him. But Cyavana 
was too quick for him. Instantly Cyavana paralyzed Indra's arm and brought 
him to his knees. At the same time the great sorcerer created by his magic 
a terrible demon {krtyd) called Mada (Intoxication). When Mada rushes 
towards Indra to slay him, Indra grants ^e wish of Cyavana, who triumph¬ 
antly continues the sacrifice and gives the Asvins, the promised libation of 
Soma. Since tliat time the Alvins participate regularly in the sacrificial 
offerings on a basis of equality with the other gods. Indra at the same time 
apologizes and explains that he had opposed Cyavana merely to spread the 
fame of Cyavana and his father-in-law Saryati throughout the world : a 
significant and prophetic utterance. 

Bhrgu, the father of Cyavana, had only cursed Agni, a minor god, in 
fact, merely the “ month " of the gods, to be sarvabhak^a, devourer of all 
things, good and bad (1. 6. 13). Cyavana did even better. He thoroughly 


humbled Indra, tlie king of gods, who had to submit to the will of Cyavana. 


In the next diapter again we have a paissing allusion to a Bhargava, 
who remains unnamed. The background is a Bhargava hermitage, though 
the main actors are not Bhfgus. The pious Yuvana^Vti Saudyumni is 
practising austerities for the sake of progeny. One night he became very 
thirsty. Searching for water, he enters tlie hermitage of the Bhargava who 
was engaged in performing sewne magical rites in order to make \ uvana^va s 
queen give birth to a son. Tliis sorcerer had actually prepared a potion, en¬ 
dowed with magical efficacy, for administering it to the queen and kept the 
jar containing the dose in a corner of the £28} hermitage. The thii^ty king 
found it, and, not knowing that the water was charmed and intended in fact 


1 An alluring explanation of the idea underlying this intriguing rnotif has been 
given by H. ZlMMER in his Ma:^. Der indisefu Mythos < Stuttgart 1936\ pp. 42 ff. 
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the queen, drained the potion to the dregs. Here was a mess. But the 
potion prepared by a Bhrgu is infallible in its effect. Whoever drinks it must 
give birtli to a son. Consequently the king became himself pregnant, and a 
son, Mandhatf, was bom to him, ripping open his left side, but owing to some 
propitiatory rites performed by the Bhrgu, Yuvanasva himself escaped unhurt. 
It is interesting to compare this version of the story of Mandhatr with 

the one which occum in the Drojiaparvan (adhy. 62 of tlie Vulgate). There 
we aie told that once upon a time king Yuvanasva, when out hunting, became 
thirsty, and his steed was exhausted. Seeing at a distance a curl of smoke, 
the monarch guided by it reached a sacrificial enclosure and found tliere 
some sacrificial butter (djya), which he greedily swallowed. Thereupon the 
king became pregnant and was delivered of a son (Mandhatr) by the Asvins. 
The rest of the story is nearly the same. 

In this version, king Yuvanasva was not practising austerities for secur¬ 
ing the birth of a son, but had gone out hunting. Nor did he partake of tlie 
magical preparation at night in the dark, but presumably in full daylight, 
when the smoke from the sacred hearth could yet be seen by him. The second 
version moreover makes no mention of any Bhrgu, playing the role of the 
officiating priest and saviour of Yuvanasva, like the first, which is an im¬ 
portant discrepancy. The second story is sketchy and lacking in definition, 
and appears to Be the older version. In the first the details are filled out, 
by adding a Bhrgu as an officiating priest and generally making the picture 
more vivid and realistic. 

The next Bhargava of importance we meet with in the Aranyaka is the 
sage Markandeya, whose discourses on the most divers topics extend over 
51 chapters (182-232) in the Vulgate, containing about 2200 stanzas (Mar- 
kai>doya-samasya), which he delivers for the delectation and edification of 
the Pandavas. This is not his first visit to the Pandavas by any means. For 
early in the beginning of their exUe, when the Pandavas had settled in the 
Dvaitavana Forest, Markandeya had paid a flying visit [29} to them (adhy. 
25). He turns up again, as a matter of fact, also towards the end of their 
exile, without notice or warning, to console Yudhi§thira and relates to him 
the Ramopakhyana, tlie popular story of Rama and Sta, as w’dl as the 
Savitryupakhyana, that immortal story of a wife’s splendid devotion. These 
two updkhydnas, narrated by A^larkandcya, together comprise about 1060 
stanzas. Thus the Markaflideya-samasya togetlier with the two latter upa- 
khydnas comprise 3260 stanzas, which is nearly one fourth of the entire 
extent of this extensive parvan. 

MarkaiKlcya was one of the cirajlvins : eternally youthful though many 
thousand years old. How he was exactly connected witli the two wdl-Jknown 
Bhrgu families of our Mahabharata • (Bhfgu-Cyavana-Rama and Bhrgu 
Cyavana-^unaka) is not exactly known; but that he was a Bhargava is be¬ 
yond doubt. He is referred to as Bhargava in B. 2k 183. 60; 189. 9/ ; 
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^90. 3. 13. 22. 15 : as Shdrgava-sattama in B. 3. 201. 7 ; 217. 5 : as Bhr- 
gu-nmdana in B. 3. 205. 4 : as BhTgukula4re^tha in B. 3. 205. 15. More¬ 
over Markaaiqla is explicitly declared to be a gotra founder of the Bhfgu clan 
in the Matsya Purana (195. 20). 

Some of the subjects of Markandeya’s discourses to the P^davas are 


the following : great power of Brahmins; merit of benevolence to Brahmins; 
wife’s duty to her husband ; and ^different foiins of Agni. He relates, among 
others, stories of Manu, Yayati, Vr?adarbha, Sibi, Indradyumna (father of 
Janaka), Kuvalasva and of Skanda Karttikeya. He is also responsible for 
the famous story of the Righteous.Hunter (dhorma-^vyddha) of Mithila. 
Besides these, there is, as is well known, a whole Pur^a named after him, 
the Markajideya Purajja. 

The most interesting of Markandeya’s stories, however, is how he ac¬ 
tually witnessed the act of creation and dissolution in progress. We have 
here in fact in Markandeya a Brahmanic counterpart of the I^triya Manu, 
that distant cousin of the Semitic Noah with his ark, seeds and so on. 

• The legend of Manu, like that of Noah, is a childish story. According 
to this legend (Matsyopakhyana, also related by the same sage Markaaideya, 
Aranyaka 187 in the Vulgate), Manu, son of Vi\^svat, while saying his 
usual prayers on tlie bank of a river, sees a tiny little fish, which asks the sage 
to protect it. {30} Manu rears the in a small earthem vessel, which the 
fish soon outgrows. The fish keeps on growing larger and larger. Manu 
places the fish successively in a tank, in the river Ganges, and in the ocean. 
Before parting from Manu, the fish warns him of the impending catastrophe 
and advises him to build an ark and keep carefully a store of seeds of ail 
kinds. When the deluge comes, Manu gets into the ark with the Seven Sages. 
The ark is towed by the homed fish on the ocean, which during the deluge 
flooded everytliing. The ship, ” like a drunken wench ”, staggered from side 
to side on the bo ^om of the agitated ocean. In the end the ship is fastened on 
to the peak of the Himalayas, called Naubandhana, which is projecting out of 
the water. When the flood subsides, Manu quietly gets out of the ark and, 
as he has all the necessary seeds with himself in the ark, there would be no 
difficulty in creating the world anew. Before parting again from Manu and 
the Seven Sages, the Fish says, “ I am Brahma, the lord of creatures. None 
is greater than I. In the form of a fisli I have saved you all from this pe¬ 
ril. Manu will create all beings : gods, asuras and human beings, the mobile 
and the immobile creation. ” 

This story, whidi appears to belong to a different complex of myths and 
does not at all fit well in the Maliabliarata cycle, is, as has been surmised, 
probably of Semitic origin.^ If Manu creates all beings, Brahma is thrown 


1 Cf. WiNTBRNiTZ, “ r>ie Fluisagen de.s AltenunivS und dei Naturvulker in 
MitteUungen der Anthrapolo^ghchen Gesellsdi/ilt in Wh)i, vol. 31 (1901), pp. 321 f., 
327 ff. 
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out of employment. The Pur^ic theory of creation is that tliere is a deluge; 
nothing remains of the universe except Vi§rjiu-NarayaiiTia, reclining on Uie 
coils of the Eternal Serpent ('§e§a-Ananta) floating on the waters. Then 
out of Narayana’s navel emerges Brahma, seated on a lotusi, the creative as¬ 
pect of the deity. From Brahnm are born his mind-born sons {manasa-pu- 
Iras), Then other beings, male and female, emerge from his heart, breast, 
thumbs and so on. These are the Prajapatis. They propagate this world 
of ours. The process is repeated at each dissolution : it is an eternal recur¬ 
rence. In this complex there is clearly no room for the Semitic legend, 
which would imply a parallel creation by Manu, a state of things 
which is not at all what is intended by the legend. Since a £31} variant 
version of this legend is found even in the Satapatha Brahmaria (1. 8. 1), 
it should seem that the Semitic legend was introduced into India at a fairly 
early date but has remained unassimiiated. Its exotic character, however, 
appears to me to be clearly betrayed by the phalasruti at the end of the chap¬ 
ter, an addition which accompanies all late accretions to the Great Epic (B. 
3. 187. 58 emended) : 

ya idcah ^rmydn nityam Monos caritam dditah ) 

sa sukhl smvasiddhdrthak svargalokam iydn narah || 

The Indian Noah is a man of a very different character. He requires 
neither boat nor homed fish to save him ; nor does he keep a store of 
seeds with himself. The man who could live through the dissolution of the 
world can only be a perfect Yogi; and a perfect Yogi is deathless. There 
is none equal to you in years save Brahma Paramesthin, ’ says Yudhi§tlflra 
to the Bhargava Markand^ya. But he requires neither food nor drink to live. 
He can walk on water as easily as on land. So when the world was over¬ 
whelmed with floods and the creation was gradually submerged, Markarjdeya 
found himself alone, walking on the waters of the ocean,. After some time 
M^kandeya, being human after all, begins to feel a little tired and lonely, 
tramping about all by himself on the surface of the endless ocean. He also 
felt inexpressibly sad at that awful destruction. Then all of a sudden he 
noticed a little child resting on the extended branch of a huge banyan tree 
{nyogrodha). Markandeya could not at all imagine how tliat little helpless 
child could have survived all that cataclysmal devastation, and he kept ponder¬ 
ing over that matter, standing near the child. Seeing his confusion, the 
child softly told him to go into his body and rest tliere, and the child oiiened 
its little mouth and drew him gently inside. And, lo and behold, inside tlie 
child he found the world whose destmetion he had seen with his own eyes. 
The sun, tlie moon and the star.:, all the oceans. S4?as and rivers of the world, 
all the men, women and children whom lie had known, all animals, gods and 
demons,—^they were all there, inside the little stomach of that wonderful little 
child. He wandered about inside for hundreds of years and still he could not 
find the end of it all, when he suddenly found £32} himself outside the child. 





blown out by his gentle exhalation. Then the child spoke to the sage, and 
then it suddenly dawned on Markandeya who the Child was. He sees and 
recognizes God.^ 


As tliis Brahmin Noah had no need for the ark, he had no need for 
any seeds. The Seeds are there permanently. There had been in fact no 
destruction at all : that destruction was an illusion. There was only an in¬ 
volution : the world had been only withdrawn into the interior of God. Crea¬ 
tion, moreover, was not Markajideya's concern ; it was the business of 
Brahma. Like the seed which has been well planted, the universe will grow 
of itself, putting forth in due time blossoms and fruits^ and other seeds. Mar- 
kand^iya, the Yogi, is interested only in knowing ^and understanding things. 
He had seen God, but that is not sufficient for him. He wants to know God, 
know about His nature and character, His Ma}^, that Ma 5 /a which had not 
been understood even by the gods themselves (B. 3. 188. 135): 

Jnatim icchami deva ivdm mdyam caitdm tavottamam | 

The divine Child declares itself to be Narayai)a» the indestructible source 
of the world, and reveals to Markandeya His real nature and character. 

The Bhargava Markaindeya is, according to this account, the only man 
who had survived the last deluge, witnessed the act of dissolution and crea¬ 
tion in progress, stood in his own person face to face with Narayana in the 
utter solitude of total annihilation, but it is nowhere made clear why Markan¬ 
deya was singled out for this unique honour : it is an unmotivated theme. 
It is left to us to infer that the Bhargava Markandeya is the only perfect 
Yogi tliat ever lived. 

A little later, as already mentioned, Markairfeya relates to the Pairfa’- 
vas the famous Ramopakhyana (Araiiyaka 273-292 in the Vulgate), an 
abridgement of the Rama story in about 750 stanzas. The occasion for re¬ 
lating the story arises in the following way. 

Jayadratha, a near relative of the Kurus and the Plauduvas tries to carry’ 
off Draupadi, but is defeated and captured, and ultimately pardoned and re¬ 
leased. Yudhi§thira mourns his fate {33} and asks Markandeya, who seems 
to be rather abmptly introduced for tlie purpose of the story, if there is any 
mortal more unfortunate than himself. Thereupon Markandeya relates the 
story of the Da^rathi Rama. Now the entire story of the attempted rape 
of Draupadi by Jayadratha is so ill conceived and unconvincing that it ap¬ 
pears to have been invented solely for the purpose of introducing a sum¬ 
mary of the Ramfiyana. Who could be now a better narrator of the story 
of Rama than the Bhargava Markandeya, age-old and yet eternally young, 
the only nuin who had witnessed the hapi'K'nings in this world in all the dif 
ferent ages, witnessed even the dissolution and creation of the vwld ? 


1 An illuminating commentary on a different version of this same myth is 
given by H. ZiMMER, Maya, Der indiseke Mythos, pp. 52 ff. 
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After hearing the story of Rama, Yudhisthira, the “ dummy" of the 
bard, says that he did not grieve so much on his own or his brottiers' ac¬ 
count as he did on account of the daughter of Drupada ; and then asks Mar- 
kandeya if he had ever seen or heard of a woman as devoted to her husband 
as Draupadi. To console Yudhisthira, Markandeya then relates the well- 
known story iupdkhydna) of Savitri, who rescues her husband from death by 
the insistent importunity of her pleading, by her deep feminine intuition 
and by her unflinching devotion to her husband (Aranyaka 293-299 in the 
Vulgate). And that is the last episode of the Aranyaka narrated by the 
Bhargava Markancjeya and in fact the last episode of this parvan in which a 
Bliargava is concerned. 


ViRATAPARVAN 


In the short Virataparvan, as is in the Sabha, the narrative is plain and 
straightforward, unembellished by any episodic enlargement, and the story 
marches rapidly forward. This book contains consequently no updkhydttas 
and there is no room for any Bhargava digression. The references to the 
Bhargavas are few and far between, and they are incidental allusions to the 
greatness or heroism of the Bhargavas. One of these may be adduced for 
the purpose of illustration. Addressing Ehiryodhana, Bhl^ma asks : “ Who is 
superior to Drona except Rama, the son of Jamadagni ? (B. 4. 51. 10).^ 


{34} Udyogaparvan 


The Udyogaparvan furnishes its quota of references to the Bliargavas, 
at least to the Bhargava Rama. Here again Rama Jamadagnya emerges 
from the obscurity of myth and legend, and we find him coming into direct 
contact—and in one case, actual conflict—with some of the epic characters. 

In adhy. 72 ff. of the Vulgate version of the Udyoga, we have an ac¬ 
count of a council held by the Paijdavas, where Kr§na is commissioned to go 
and treat with Dhrtara^tra, whidi is followed in adhy. 83 ff. by a descrip¬ 
tion of Kr§iiia’s journey to Hastinapura. On the way he meets a com¬ 
pany of ancient sages, whom he duly honours. On his asking them whither 
they were bound, the Bhi^gava Rama, w^ho is apparently tiieir spokesman, 
explains that they were on their way to attend the council meeting which 
was going to be iield at Hastinapura in order to witness the proceedings and 
listen to the discussion. The sages then take leave of him and proceed on 
their way. I.>ed by Rama Jamadagnya, they arrive in due course at the 
capital of the Kurus and present themselves in the darbar hall, where they 
are received with due honours by Bhi§ma (adhy. 94). The proceedings be¬ 
gin with a long peroration by Kr§jia, in which he announces that tlie Rapda- 
vas were ready to obey implicitly the commands of Dhrtar^tra, provided 


1 But this is 862* of our editic«i, and it was found only in Dn ; that is, 
it was added perhaps within 3 or 4 centuries! 
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key were assured that they would be treated with fairness and given what 
is theirs by right (adhy. 95). The Bhargava Rama, taking advantage of the 
s] 3 ell of silence which followed K]^i)a's diplomatic speech, gets up and, advis¬ 
ing peace, relates, unasked, the story of Dambhodbhava (adhy. 96). The 
foolish king Dambhodbhava, who wants to be acknowledged the unconquered 
and unconquerable hero, challenges in his cupidity the sages Nara and Na- 
rayajia (who were then practising penance at Badari) to fight with him. 
The ascetics meekly decline, but Dambhodbhava is importunate. So in the 
end Nara takes up a handful of grass and, charging the blades in his hand 
with mystic patency, flings them at tlie enemy. They change into deadly 
missiles, overpowering the soldiers of Dambhodbhava, and compel him to 
surrender and acknowledge his defeat. Nara reads Dambhodbhava a sermon 
on self-control, on kindness to all creatures and humility towards Brahmins. 
The Bhargava Rama appearing here in the role of a £35} peace-maker cm- 
eludes by advising conciliation and pointing out that Nara is Arjuna, while 
Narayapa is Kr^a. The story is an unnecessary digression, with the 
very obvious object of reiterating and emphasizing the identity between Nara- 
Narayana and Arjuna-Ktspa. 


The Udyogaparvan closes with a story (Ambopakhyana), in which the 
Bhargava Rama plays a very active and prominent part (adhy. 173-196 of 
the Vulgate). Bhl^ma explains to Duryodhana that because of a vow he had 
taken, he would not fight with ;Sikhaii<Jin, who at birth had been a girl, and 
then relates the whole life history of Sikhandin, who in a previous birth was 
Amba, the daughter of the king of Ka^. Bhi§ma narrates how Amba, hav¬ 
ing been disappointed of marriage through Bhi?ma's action, vowed to com¬ 
pass his death and how the Bhargava Rama, having promised to help her, 
fought with Bhi^ma at Kunik^etra for twenty-three days, a fight which ends 
in a stalemate. The story is developed in this way. 

When Ambd was repulsed by Salva, to whom she was engaged and who 
subsequently refused to marry her on account of her abduction by Bhl?ma, 
she left him and wandered about alone in a neighbouring forest, nursing her 
grief and vowing vengeance. There she meets a company of ascetics, who 
sympathize with her and devise means to help her. While the ascetics are 
cogitating as to how Uiey should help her. tliere comes along by chance Am- 
ba*s grandfather, the royal sage Hotravahana, who advises her to seek the 
help of his friend Rama Jamadagnya. While these deliberations are pro¬ 
ceeding, Ranui’s disciple and faithful follower Akrtavran.'i apixnrs on the 
scene Hotravahana tells him the previous history of Amba and also her 
future plans. Akrtavrajja decides that Bhisma is certainly responsible for 
Amba s misfortunes, and is the party deserving punishment. By a fortunate 
accident Rama—on the war-path, armed with a bow and a sword and his 
famous axe (tmasu)-come^ there the following morning. Amba again re¬ 
lates the whole story of her unfoitunate life to the Bhargava Rama and be- 
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?^ccches him to slay the offending Bhi$ma. But since Rama has taken 
vow that he would on no account take up arms except at the bidding of the 
twice-bom, he has to be persuaded’by the sages to espouse Amba’s cause. 


feL 


[36} He then proceeds with Amba and all the assembled sa§:es to the banks 
of the Sarasvatr and from there sends a message to BhTsma, who meets him 
at the boundary Off the Kuru kingdom. Rama orders Bhi§ma to take back 
AmM or failing that fight a duel with him. Since Bhi^ma cannot do the 
former, he decides to fight, goes back to the city and returns, furnished with 
all arms and accoutrements, in a cliariot made of silver, drawn by white 
horses. Bhl§ma’s mother Gangadevi (identified with the river Ganges) tries 
to stop the impending fight but without success. The fight lasts for several 
days, when at last Rama wounded by an arrow of Bhi§ma falls down in a 
swoon. Bhisma stops fighting : it is a gentlemanly duel, following minutely 
all the strict rules of chivalry, and unlike the deadly combats of the Bharata 
war. The fight is continued on the following days, with varying luck. Even 
after many days of constant fighting, in which millions and billions of ar¬ 
rows are showered by each combatant and cut up by the opponait, various 
magical missiles are flung by which alternately the combatants get wounded, 
fall down, recover and resume the fight, the grim contest continues indecisive¬ 
ly. Then one night Bhi$ma, who was one of the Vasus, saw in a dream a 
group of eight Brahmins (the Eight Vasus), who had supported him and 
encouraged him that same day while he was lying wounded and unconscious 
on the battlefield. They remind him of a magical missile of his, by dis¬ 
charging which he could put the Bhargava Rama to sleep on the field of bat¬ 
tle. Next day the fight began again and the combatants hurled at each other 
simultaneously the terrific Brahma missile, which is capable shattering the 
earth. The two missiles clash in the middle and neutralize each other. 
During the commotion caused by these weapons, Bhl§ma thinks of the 
sleep missile. As he is about to discharge that missile, the gods intervene. 
With BhTema’s mother, Gafiga, the gods go from one to the other of the 
combatants, trying to pacify them. Seeing that neither of them is prepared 
to yield and be the first to retire from the field of battle, the gods stand bet¬ 
ween the combatants and make the fight impossible. Still the combatants are 
not pacified and will not leavei the field. Finally the shades of his ancestors 
persuade Rama to lay aside his weapcais, which he then reluctantly does. 
That is sufficient for Bhisma. He puts down his bow and arrow, goes to 
Rama, his guru, and prostrates {37} himself at his feet. They soon forget 
their quarrel and become friends again Thus this titanic conflict between 
Bhisma and the Bhargava Rama, which is said to have lasted for three and 
twenty days, is utterly barren of any result beyond adding a few hundred 

lines to the text! 


One peculiar thing we notice about this story is the bidden change of 
heart on the part of the BhSrgava Rama. ' While in all other accounts of 
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him he is represented as the inveterate foe of the K§atriyas and the epic bards 
are never weary of telling us that he had exterminated the Ksatriyas thnce 
seven times, here we find him befriending the royal sage Hotravahana and 
championing Uie lost cause of an unhappy I^atriya damsel! The epi^e 
shows another inconsistency in the bdiaviour of Rama; for, here 
we are surprised with the statement that in Bhi§ma Rama had taken a 
Kf^atriya pupil and had apparently taught him so well that the pupil knew not 
only as much as the guru but perhaps even more. This does 
subsequently from airsing Karpa, who had learnt the secrets of e 
of arms from Rama in the guise of a Brahmin but later had to ^hat 

he was a Ksatriya. There Rama is reported to have said to Kaiiija that the 
Brahma weapon can never be learnt by one who is not a Brahmin ( • • 

3. 31), though Bhisma had used the Brahma missile successfully against 
Rama in the combat mentioned above. 


BHi§MAPARVAN 

With the Bhi§maparvan begin what may be called the 
which in some shape or other must have formed the kerne of the - 

rata, which kernel has served as a nucleus for the growth of a vasc 
secondary material, cohering together so as to form a more or less hamo- 
nious whole. A rough sketch of the original plan of the is i^ese^ed in 
a stanza occurring in one of tlie chapters of the first book (1. 55. 43) . 
evam etat puravjttam te?dm aklU^akarmamm 1 
bhedo rdjyavindsas ca jayes ca jayatdm vara j j 

The Bharata. aeeordinj to this statement, was a trilogy consi^ “^^iTs 
ol the dissension, loss of the kingdom, and victoiy. among some descendants 

of Bharata 


r38l The Bhj§maparvan, according to the Vulgate, is divided into four 
^LAupaparvans). Of these the first two are mainly 
tates : Jambukhapda-nirmaiia-parvan and Bhumi-parvam 
famous philosophical disoxirse. the Bhagavadgite, wh^h i^ ^ 

keystone of the whole new superstructure of the remode led Bharata ^ 
Which has passed into world literature. The 

book is a lengthy account in eighty chapters O' SJZ Alter 

fight of the fust ten days of the Great War. up to the fall of Bhi§nia. Alter 
th^Bhlgavadgita, the account of the fight runs on smoothly and is not allow- 
rfmrtnpted by any digressions ComequeiiUy this sub ^etK* also 
episode or to, that matter any 

live at all. But passing allusions to the Bhargavas are ^t by any means 
wanting even in this final section of the Bhi'smaparvan. They are, however, 
for the most part trivial and confined to the glorification of ^imadag- 

nTa. pCg on the theme of his encounter with Bhisma. The Bha.gava 
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Rama is subtly praised by saying that Bhi?ma was a hero whom even Rama 
could not defeat. 

But the Bhagavad^ta itself contains an interesting allusion to tlie Bhr- 
gus and that is in the tenth chapter, in the enumeration of the so-called 
vibhutis of iSn-Kr^iiia. The vibhiUis are said to be infinite {nasty anto vis- 
tarasya me, Gita 10. 19 in the Vulgate version), but about sixty of them have 
been si^ecifically enumerated and they are worthy of close study. Some of 
these vibhutis are pure and simple gods, such as Indra, Vi^nu, Siva and so 
on. Some are yet other supernatural beings, such as Kubera, Citraratha and 
others. Some are celestial luminaries such as the Sun, and the Moon. Some 
are merely terrestrial features such as mountains, rivers, the ocean and so 
on. Some are even animals such as the serpent (Se§a), elephant (Airavata), 
eagle (Garuda) and so on. There are mentioned among these vibhutis 
only nine human—or at least semi-human, that is, semi-divine—beings, 
whom we may regard as historical or semi-historical personalities. Three 
of them, Vasudeva, Arjuna and Vyasa, are well-known and important 
epic characters, and as such their inclusion in this list is expected and 
may be said £39} to be quite natural. They may therefore be ignored. 
Then, further, of divine sages {devar^is), Sri-Krsna declares himself to be 
Narada, the official messenger between the gods and the men. Of perfected 
beings {Siddhas), :^ri-K|i$na says, he is Kapila, a celebrated sage, probably 
the codifier of the S^ikhya, the system most popular with the 
epic bards. Of household priests, identifies himself, quite 

naturally again, with Bfha'spati, the priest of the gods, one of the Ah- 
girases, a clan closely connected witli the Bhrgus from very ancient times. 
There remain three; of these all—or at least two—arc clearly Bhargavas. 
Of Kavis, ^ri-Kiwa says, he is 6ukra, the Bliargava priest of the Asuras, 
the asuric counterpart of Brhaspati. Of weapon-bearers {sastra-bhrt) , Sri- 
Kr^ioa declares himself to be Rama, who is identified by some authorities 
as liama son of Dasaratha, but who in my opinion is meant to be no other 
than the much lauded hero of the Maliabharata poets, Rama son of Jama- 
dagni, the Bliargava Rama. Lastly, of great sages (maharsis), 
says lie is Bhrgu (maharshjdm Bhjgur aham, Gita 10. 25).^ All other vi¬ 
bhutis are more or less intelligible; for each tnbhuli is or may be regarded, 

more or less, as the foremost or the first of a class ; but why Blirgu should be 
considered as the greatest ^of the great sages (Mahar^is) is somewhat enig¬ 
matic. He is not reckoned among tlie Seven Sages isaptarsis). He is no 

doubt said to be a son of Brahma, but Brahma Iiad nearly a dozen sons of 

that kind, who all became Prajapatis and founders of golras. And about 
Bhrgu’s greatness even the Maliabharata has nothing to narrate beyond the 

1 C V. Vaidya, Proc. & Irons : 1st Or, Conf. (1922), p. 39 (''Gotra and Pra- 
vara’’ p.p. 34-45) e.xplain8 it differently. He is of opinion that of all R§is Bhrgu 
was actually considered as the foremost. 


UlNiST/fy 
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fact tliat his wife Puloma was abducted by a cannibal called Puloman (Adi) 
or Darhsa ('Santi), and that he had cursed various people. 

^ Droiviaparvan 


The Droiiapaiwan supplies what is for our purpose one of the most in¬ 
teresting of Bhargava references in the Mahabharata. 

On the thirteenth day of the Great War during Arjuna’s temporary ab¬ 
sence, Abhimanyu with a small following pierces the Kaurava ring-formation 
(cakra-vytiha), but Jayadratha intercepts his followers and isolates him, and 
Abhimanyu is slain after a brave fight; one of the most tragic episodes of 
the Great Epic. £40] To console Yudhisthira for the untimely death of Abhi¬ 
manyu, Vyasa tells him many stories illustrating the transitoriness of human 
life. At that time he relates how Narada comforted Smjaya in a time of 
bereavement by telling him of the sixteen kings of great merit, who never¬ 
theless all died when their time came (adhy. 55-71 of the Vulgate). These 
kings were, as a matter of fact, all cakTavartins, sovereigns who had con¬ 
quered surrounding kingdoms or brought tliem under their sway and estab¬ 
lished a paramount position on more or less extensive regions around their 
own kingdoms. The episode, which is known as the §odaj^rajaldya, re¬ 
counts the heroic deeds and the meritorious actions of sixteen of such fa¬ 
mous kings of antiquity. The sixteen kings are these : (1) Marutta, son 
of Avik§it; (2) Suhotra Atithina ; (3) Paurava (Brhadratha, king of Ahga); 
(4) 6ibi, son of USnara ; (5) Rama, son of Da4aratha ; (6) Bhagiratha, 
son of Dilipa ; (7) Dillpa Ailavila ; (8) Mandhatr, son of Yuvana^va ; (9) 
Yayati, son of Nahu§a; (10) Ambari§a, son of Nabhaga ; (11) Sasabindhu, 
son of Citraratha ; (12) Gaya, son of Amurtarayas ; (13) Rantideva, son of 
Sarhkrti : (14) Bhaiata, son of Duh-^anta : (15) Prthu, son of Vena ; and, 
last but not least, (16) the Bhargava Rama, son of Jamadagni. 

Accordingly \vv, have here a vivid and colourful description of that great 
feat of the Bhargava Rama, the extirpation of K?atriyas, an account which 
courts mistrust by its appalling exaggeration and staggering figures (adhy. 
70 of tlic Vulgate). We arc told how Rama took a vow to relieve the Earth 
of her burden of I^triyas. Tliereafter he first slew Kartavirya, who was 
never l^efore defeated in battle, nieii of K^atriyas he slaughtered 64,000, 
cutting off their ears and noses and breaking their teeth, besides stifling in 
smoke 7000 Haihayas (the clan to which Arjuna Kartavirya belonged) and 
torturing th(‘m. and butchering 10,000 with his own axe. .. .'I'hcn the piiis 
sant son of Jamadagni, inarching against the Kasmlras, the Daradns, the Knn- 

the Iv^udrokas and Malavas, Uie Ailgas, VaAgas .*md Kalingai>, the Vide- 
has, the Tamraliptakas, the Rak.^vahas, tlie Vltihotras, the Trigartas, the 
Marttikavatas, the .'^ibis and other warrior races, tliousands in number, slew 
them all with arrows of exceeding siiarpnrss. Going from country to coun¬ 
try, he slew £41} thousands and hundreds of thousands of K^atriyas, creat- 
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ing a veritable deluge of blood and filling many lakes with it... .Then 
bringing under his sway all the eighteen divisions of the earth, that descen¬ 
dant of Bhrgu celebrated a hundred sacrifices, like a second Indra, when he 
gave away costly gifts {dckfi)}S) to Brahmins. The sacrificial altar, full eight 
nalas high and made entirely of gold, embellished with hundreds of gems and 
adorned witn thousands of banners, aS also this earth abounding in domestic 
and wild animals, was accepted by KaSyapa from the Bhargava Rama as his 
sacrificial fee for performing the sacrifice. Rama also gave him many thou¬ 
sands of huge elephants adorned with golden ornaments. Freeing the earth 
of robbers that infested her, making her full of righteous and amiable peo¬ 
ple, Rama gave the earth to Kasyapa at his great horse sacrifice. Then 
comes the Bhargava slogan (B. 7. 710. 20) : . 


trihsaptakrtvali prthivim kHvd nUiksatdyam prabhuh \ (IV) 

Having cleared the earth of K§atriyas thrice Seven times, having cele¬ 
brated a hundred sacrifices, Rama gave the earth to the Brahmins. When 
the earth with her seven grand divisions was bestowed by him upon KaSyapa, 
then the latter said to Rmna, “ Go thou out of this earth at my command ! 
Hearing these words of Kasyapa, that foremost of weapon-bearers, obedient 
to the command of a Brahmin, caused the ocean to roll back and to give him 
a new strip of land to live in, and Rama took up his alx>de on Mount Ma- 
hendra. 

It is instructive to compare this Story of Sixteen Kings with a variant 
version of it in the 5anti (adhy. 29 of the Vulgate), as related toi tlie same 
Yudhisthira by iSr5-KT§tia. After the battle the month of mourning is spent 
outside the capital on the banks of the Ganges. Yudhisthira, very dejected, 
proposes to renounce the kingdom and retire to the forest. At Arjuna s re- 
<juest, Kfsos tries to console him and so relates to him the Story of Sixteen 
Kinga, which Narada had once related to king Sifljaya. The stories are na¬ 
turally almost the same as those related to Yudhi^tljha by Vyasa after the 
death of Abhimanyu. There is, however, one very striking difference. Fif¬ 
teen of the kings in the list are the same ; the sixteenth “ king of the Droija 
list, namely, the Bhargava Rama, is conspicuous by his absence in the Santi 
{42} list! He is replaced by a real king. Sagara son of Ik$vaku, who was 
indeed a very famous king, fully deserving to be included in this list of the 
celebrated sixteen kings of antiquity, whereas the BhSrgava Rama was no 
king at all and does not proptTly fall into this enumeration. His " extermin¬ 
ation ” of the Ksatriyas was merely an act of vendetta. And although he is 
said to have conquered the whole earth, he never was crowned a king. There¬ 
fore the propriety of including his exploits in the Soda^arajaklya is more 
tfian questionable. In fact it would never strike anybody except an unscru¬ 
pulous Brahmin redactor--with strong BhSrgava leaningsr—to perpetrate 
such a tendentious perversion and father it uixm Vyasa. 
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Kari^aparvan 

Kanja is represented in our epic as a pupil of the Bhargava ^ma, like 
Bh!§ma and^Droija. So there are several casual references—in his capacity 
as the gum of Kaniia—to Rama Jamadagnya in the course of this parvan. 

In adhy. 31 (of the Vulgate), we have a reference to the bow (Vijaya) 
which Kanja had received from the Bhargava Rama, who in his turn had 
' obtained it from Indra himself. Indra had used it in his fight with the 
Daityas : Rama had used it in his campaign against the K§atriyas of the 
earth, which he had conquered thrice seven times (B. 8. 31. 46) : 


trilmptakrlvaJj, pjLhm dlientm yem nirjitd \ (V) 

On the seventeenth day of tire war, Duryodhana pei'suades' iSalya to be 
Kanja’s charioteer and to enrourage him tells the stoiy how Kanja had be¬ 
come possessed even of celestial weapons through the Bhargava Rama. 

To emplrasize furtlier the great importance of Kanja, Duryodhana tlien 
narrates a story which shows the greatness of Kanja’s guru. Rama Jamad¬ 
agnya (adhy. 34 of the Vulgate). Rama is generally represented 
in the Mahabharata as a man—or rather a Superman—-who had fouglit his 
battles on this earth with other human beings like him^f. Here we are 
told that he had. fought witlr and vanquished even the Daityas. The ^ory is 
this. To obtain celestial weapons from Mahadeva, Rama (like the PatxJava 
Arjuna later) .was practising terrible austerities. At that time {43} the 
Asuras had become so powerful that even all the gods together could not 
subdue them, and so Mahadeva asks the Bhargava Rama to fight witli them 
(as Arjuna later fought with the Nivatakavacas and other demons). Rama 
went up to the Asuras and said to them, “ Most invincible in battle as you 
are,.0 Daityas, give me battle”. Then tire Daityas began to fight witli 
Rama. Then that delighter of the Bhargava clan slaughtered thore Daityas. 
on the battle-field by strokes that were like the strokes from Indra s thunder¬ 
bolt. After Rama had vanquished the invincible Asuras witliout the use of 
any special weaix>ns, then Mahadeva gave him those celestial missiles for 
which Rama was practising the terrible austerities. Perhaps feeling that 
the story might be disbelieved, Duryodhana hastens to add that he had heard 
it himself from the lips of a pious and truthful Brahmin while the latter was 
relating it to king Dhrtarastia. Duryodhana’s father. 

Then in adhy. 42 (of the Vulgate), Kama relates that under the guise 
of a Brahmin he liad been a disciple of the Bhargava Rama in ordci to leurii 

from him the secret of certain magical missiles known to RSma aloilC. One 
day while Rdma was sleeping witli his head resting in the lap of Kanja, the 
tliigh of tile latter was bored through by Indra (Arjuna’s dc jacto father) 

in the form of a ferocious centipede, and Kanpa was weltering in blood but 
did not move a muscle, for fear of disturbing tlie sleep of his guru and thus 
incurring his displeasure. When Rama woke up and saw this state of things, 
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le concluded that his disciple was no Brahmin, as only a K§atriya could 
suffer such agony and keep still. Then Kanja confesses his guilt and begs 
Rama’s pardon. Rama pronounces "a curse on Kanja, saying that at the 
critical moment the magical missiles of which he had obtained knowledge 
from Rama by such a dastardly trick—even the great Yogi could not see 
through it—would fail Wm. Brahma could never reside firmly in one who is 
not a Brahmin ; abrahma>}e brahma na hi dhruvam sydt (B. 8. 42. 9.) And 
so it happened, needless to say. 

In a variant version of this tale (Santi 3 in the Vulgate) the worm 
which had bored througli Karija’s thigh is said to have been not Indra in 
disguise, but a demon suffering the effects of a curse pronounced on him by 
Bhrgu ! 

£44} salyaparvan 


In the Salyaparvan there are only stray references to the Bhargavas, es¬ 
pecially in the account of Balarama’s pilgrimage—another very obvious dig¬ 
ression—during which Balarama visits of course all the places sacred to the 
Bhargavas such as Ramatirtha, Samantapancaka and so on, which lay on 
his way. 

At Ramatirtha we have a repetition of the story' that Kasyapa officiated 
at the sacrifice celebrated by Rama Bhargava after conquering the wliole 
earth and annihilating the IC§atriyas (B. 9. 49. 7 f.) ; 

yatra Ramo mahdbhago Bhargavah sumahdtapdh \ j 
asakjt prihivtm jitva hatak^atriyapumgavam \ 
upadhyayam puraskrtya Kasyapam munisattamam \\ 
ayajad vdjapeyena so 'svamedhasatena ca | 
pradadm dak^kidm caiva Prthivim vai sasdgardm |1 


Sauptikaparvan 

The Sauptika is one of the few books of the Mahabharata whicli are 
entirely, or almost entirely, free from reference to the Bhargavas. The book 
is short, consisting of 18 chapters and about 800 stanzas in the Vul^te ver¬ 
sion, and comprises only two sub-parvans : the Sauptika and the Ai^ka. The 
firet sub-parvan describes the slaughter of the sleepers in the camp of the 
P&ndavas, while the second gives an account of the use of the world-fdestroy- 
ing dart Ai?ika by A§vatthaman. 

StrIparvan 

In the next book, the Striparvan, which like tlie former is short, con¬ 
sisting of 27 chapters and about 800 stanzas in the Vulgate version, there are 
only three incidental references to the Bliargavas. The parvan consists almost 
wholly of the description of the obsequial ceremonies of tlie warriors killed in 
the war and lamentations of women over their dead kinsfolk, which is fortu¬ 
nately held free from digressions and interpolations. The tragedy also does 
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permit the development of any other sentiment. The absence of reference 
to tlie Bhargavas, who, as already remarked, had strictly Speaking no con¬ 
nection whatsoever with the Kuru-P^c^a heroes, is not only thoroughly 
{45} appropriate, but is an omission for which we may be truly grateful to 
the redactors of our Mahabharata. 


ISANTIPARVAN 

The Santi, which is in essence a manual of instruction in king-^craft 
[rdjadharma), conduct in time of calamity (dpaddhanna) and emancipa¬ 
tion {mok^adharma) compiled in the peculiar pedagogic technique developed 
by the redactors of the Great Epic for the edification of the people combined 
with tlieii' entertainment, supplies its quota of Bhargava material, making up 
in some measures for the deficiency of the last three books. 

Already in adhy. 2 f. (of the Vulgate) we hear of the Bhargava Rama. 
The month of mourning is spent by the -Pi^tdavas outside the capital on the 
banks of tlie Ganges. There Narada relates to Yudhi§thira the story of the 
early career of Karna, which is here said to be a secret of the gods {deva^ 
guhya). In the course of the narrative Narada rei^eats with more details 
the story we have already noticed as to how Karina had easily deceived the 
Bliargava Rama and obtained from him the carefully guarded secret of the 
famous Brahma missile {brah^ndsira) under the false pretence of being a 
Bramin, and a Bhrgu too. An interesting point of difference between this 
version of the story and Uiat given in the Karujapa^rvan is, as mentioned 
already, that the worm which bites Kanja and bores a hole through his leg 
is not Indra but a demon called Darii^a, who had tried to carr>' off Bhrgu s 
wife. If this wife be Puloma, then her ravisher^s name was given as Puloman 
in adhy. 4 of the Adi, where, however, there is no mention of Bhvgu's curse ; 
but we are told on the other hand that the ravisher of Puloma was reduced 
to ashes by Bhrgu s son Cyavana. But i^erhaps this demon Dam^ is some 
other ravisher of Bhrgu's wife. 

In any event the happy result of this discourse of tlie sage was that 
Yudhi§thira, casting off grief, enters tlie capital in state, is installed on the 
throne and performs the obsequial ceremonies of his departed kinsmen. Later 
Kp^a in an ecstatic trance communes with the distant Bhl§ma, who remains 
lying on the battlefield on a bed of arrows and who in a long hymn of ado¬ 
ration invokes Kr$ija'. Kr^i.ia then sets out with the Pai.idava brothers and 
his followers {46} to visit Bhi§ma on his death-bed. The arrival of the party 
at the battle-field, which it will be remembered has been identified by the 
redactors of the epic with the Bhargava tlrtha Samantapancaka. affords an 
^sy opportunity for another repetition of the legend of Rama's hetoic exploit. 
That was the very spot where the Bliargava Rama had establisht*d those 
five lakes of blood. Sii-Kmia in passing points, to those lakes, and says 
(B. 12. 48. 9) : 

21 
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Irilf sapiakUvo vasudhmh krlvu nilj,ks(itriydm pi^abhulj, | 
iheddmh talo Ratnalj, kannaiio virarama ha\^ (VI) 



Yud}ii$thira, the “ dummy ” of the rhapsode, has an insatiable longing to 
hear all about the extermination of the K^triyas by the Bhargava Rama 
though he had heard it all before from other story-tellers, and he has besides 
some doubts which he forthwith refers to Kr^pa (B. 12. 48. 10) : 


trUisaptakrtvali pjthivi kjta ni^ksatriya purd | 

Rdme>,ieti talhattha tvam atra me samsayo 7nahdn\\ (VII) 


To solve this doubt of Yudhi§(,hira Kf^a gratuitously volunteers to re¬ 
peat the whole story of Rama from the very beginning, a full-size account 
of the birth of the Bhargava Rama, of the extirpation of the K§atriyas and of 
the subsequent regeneration of the race. Here we have now an attestation of 
the entire story by iSri-Krsaja, a variant of the story told by Akrtavrapa, a 
disciple of Rama, to Yudhisthira himself in the Arapyaka. There are natu¬ 
rally several discrepancies between the two versions, two of which are note¬ 
worthy. In the first version it was Satyavati’s father-in-law who prepares 
the magical ccnus, which were subsequently exchanged by the good ladies who 
were to partake of them; here it is Satyavati’sl husband himself, Rcika, who 
prepares them. The other is a somewhat more serious discrepancy. In the 
Arapyaka version, Jamadagni was robbed of his calf by Arjuna Kartavirya 
himself, who is represented there as a perfect fiend. In the story as told 
by grI-Krspa, Arjuna is a perfect angel of a man, always devoted to peace, 
ever obedient to Brahmins and ready to protect all classes; he had given 
away the earth to Brahmins in a horse sacrifice which he had performed. 
His sons on the other hand were “ proud and cruel ”, and it was who 
brought away the calf of Jamadagni’s sacrificial £47} cow. As it is difficult, 
at this distance of time, in the absence of independent evidence, to say whe¬ 
ther Akrtavrapa or Sri-Kr$Pa was more truthful, it must remain a moot point 
whether the guilty party is Arjuna Karta\drya or his sons. Then 6ri-Kr§pa 
goes on to tell Yudhisthira that the Kpatriyas were annihilated by the Bhar¬ 
gava Rama thrice seven times, speaking exactly like a Bhargava (B. 12. 49. 

64) : 

irilfsaptakrtvali prthivhn kjtvd nUik$atriydm prabhuh j 

dok^iffdm (isvomedhdnte Koiyopdyddddot tolofy || (VIII) 

The matter being now attested by iSrI-Kiwa himself, it cannot be described 
by revilers of Brahmins as a fabrication made by the Brahmins themselves. 

It must always have been something of a puzzle to all thoughtful persons 
wliere KEjatriyas like the ICauravas and the Papdavas and even iSri-iKrsipa 
himself came from after the K^triya race had been wiped out thrice seven 
limes by the Blurgava Rama, and that was in fact Yudhisthira’s doubt, 
which he had expressed to iSrJ-Krsipa. Various explanations of the mystery 
have been proixtunded. In the earlier drapters of tire epic, als we have seen 
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“■^al times, it was the pious Brahmins who procreated children on the 
widows of the K^satriyas slain by Rama and they became K§atriyas by the 
Vedic rule p^figrdhasya tanayah (1. 98. 5) ; the child belongs to him who 
has gone through the form of marriage with tire mother. That was however 
not the view of Sri-Kr§ija. His explanation was that the Earth had concealed 
some Kj?atriyas.^ She had concealed some Haihayas among women, some 
Pauravas among the bears of Mount Rksavant. Some other Ksatriyas were 
brought up in the forest among the kine, some in the cowpens among the 
calves. Some were protected by the Ocean, some by the wolves- on Mount 
Grdhrakuta. These had all escaped destruction at the hands of the formid¬ 
able Bhargava. And the old Kisatriya dynasties were resuscitated by Kas- 
yapa, who first ordered Rama to clear out from tlie earth which he had given 
to KaSyapa as a part of the sacrificial fee and restored by and by those 
scions of the old Ki?atriya families to their rightful heritage. iSii-Krsoa 
evidently did not know anything about the procreation of K?atriyas by pious 
Brahmins on the widows of the K§atriyas slaughtered by the bloodthirsty 
Bhargava. He con-{[48}-cludes by remarking that the present K?atriyas are 
the legitimate offsprings of those ancient K?atriyas (B. 12. 49. 88 f.): 
tatajj. pfthivya nirdisldths tan satnaniya KasyapaJi \ 
abhya^incan mahlpdldn ksatriyan vtryasammatdn\\ 
tesdm putrds ca pautras ca yesdth vamsdft pratkthitdli | 


At the beginning of the third great sub-division of the Santi, the Mok?a- 
dharma, we have a lengthy discourse aittributed to Bhrgu, called the Bhrgu- 
Bharadvaja-samvada (adhy. 182-192 of the Vulgate^ which summarizes in 
the form of questions and answers almost the entire Brahmanic teaching on 
the subject of (1) the elements, (2) life and death, (3) caste distinctions, 
(4) good and evil, (5) the four stages of life, and finally, (6) the other 
world. It will be seen that it is a complete tractate on Hindu Ontology, 
Sociology, Eschatology and Ethics that is here attributed to Bhrgu, the 
eponymous ancestor of the Bhargavas. 


The oft-cited stanza B. 12. 339. 103 f. : 

Hamsab Kurmas ca MatsyaS ca prddurbhaadd dvijottama , 
Vardha Narasiriihas ca Vdmano' Rama eva ca | 

Rdtno DdSrathiS edva Sdlvatab Kalkir eva ca \ 


from the Moksadharma is important as containing one of the two actual 
references in our Mahabltarata to the Bhargava Rama as an avdara oi 
Visnu, one of his ten avatdras ; but the passage is sus]iect, as it is missing 
in some Grantha MSS. and some old Dcvanagarl MSS. which have been 

1 The relevant passage is cited and translated by J. C. Ghosh, in an article 
which has appeared in the Annals (Vol. 12, pp. 168ff.) entitled '‘Some additional 
notes on * Foreign elements in tlie Hindu Population 

2 Monkeys? |Mon. Will.) 
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collated by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute for a critical ediMn 
of that book. The other reference is in the same chapter, a few stanzas 
earlier (B. 12. 339. 84) : 


Tretayuge bhavi^ydfni Rdmo Bhygukulodvahali | 

Ksatram cotsddayi^ydmi sainrddhabalavdh(mm7i\\ 

This stanza cannot be impugned on the score of documentary evidence, 
which is unanimous in its favour. But both references occur in the Naraya- 
i?Iya section of the Mok§adharma, which is notoriously a late addition to 
our Mahabharata. This shows that the tlieory of avatdms is still develop¬ 
ing in the epic and their number is not yet fixed, nor are the avatdras fully 
canonized. It should thus seem that the Mahabharata does not {49} neces¬ 
sarily presuppose the Bhargava Rama to be an avatar a of V4hu. 


Anu^asanaparvan 

The Anusasana, for some reason that is not yet quite cleair, is the richest 
in Bhargava material. 

Early in the beginning of this book (adhy. 4), we have the third repe¬ 
tition of the legend of the birth of Jamadagni. The previous chapter (3) 
relates the mighty deeds of the K§atriya Vi^vamitra, which led to his attain¬ 
ing the coveted status of a Brahmin. In adhy. 4, BhJ^ma explains how it 
came about that Vi^vamitra who was of mingled Brahmin and K§atriya 
parentage yyas bom in the K^atriya caste with Brahmanic qualities, while his 
nephew Jamadagni, under similar conditions, was born in the Brahmin caste 
with K^atriyan qualities. We have here a repetition of the old story how 
Bclka married Gadhi’s daughter Satyavatl, who obtained some boons for 
herself and her mother. The mother and the daughter exchange the trees 
they had to embrace and earns of which they had to partake. The wise 
IJdka had purposely made the prescriptions differently. He had in fact put 
the entire accumulated energy of Brahmanism in the earn of his wife, while 
he had put the entire accumulated energy of K§atriyahood in the earn in¬ 
tended for her mother. The consequence of the exchange slyly effected by 
the mother was that the son of Gadhi’s wife turned out to be a man with 
Brahmanic propensities, while the son of Rcika’s wife would have been a 
model K^atriya; but, owing to the pleadings of Satyavati, the great sage 
graciously gives his consent to the postponement of the doom to Satyavati’s 
grand-son. 

This story we have had at Araaiyaka 115 and Santi 49 of the Vulgate. 
In passing it may be mentioned that the present version agrees with the 
Santiparvan version in making I?clka the giver of the boons, whereas in the 
Arai^yaka version this person is some ancestor of Rcika, either Reika’s father 
or perhaps Bhfgu himself. 

The mere mention of Bhargava Rama in B. 13. 14. 273 at once calls 
forth the reaction ; 
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rsol trihsaptakrtvah prthivt yena nmatriyS krta ) 

Jamadagnyma Govinda Rammkmkarnia>.m H etc. (lAI 

in adhy. 30 (of the Vulgate) we are told how a K5atriya 
made a Brahmin by the mere word of a Bhrgu. The story i 

jr-e 

vaia, who obtained for him. through sacrifice, a 

of Divodasa defeated m turn all Pratardana demanded 

Pratardana, fied to tire hermitage of Bhrgu. 

from Bhrgu the surrender of Vitahavya, who was hi^ng m 

age Bhrgu in order to save the life of Vitahavya said that tnere wer y 

B'Sh^rin the hermitage. Through that d^aj«mn 

not tell a lie. Vitahavya actually became a Brahmim . 

set out for fifteen generations. His ^^^aka. from whom 

Cendant was Pramati : his son was Rum ; his son was ^una^ca, trom 

came the Saunakas. . , frailtv of wo- 

In adhy. 40. Bhisma expatiates on the t«^t ° 

men. the root of all evil, and to suppo s mesmerism or 

uf Vipula. another Bhargava. an in er^ ^ Vulgate), 

hypnotism pUyu some part ”fe Ruoi (Beau- 

ty) by name, who had attracted the atto ion go away 

indra Once upon a time it so 1-Pr^;f 'oite me about 

from his hermitage on some sacrificial business. K 

his little Ruci, the old sage mto ^ especially against 

gnva Vlpuia, toid him potent fomr, 

the amorous advances of Indra. wl disciple to take evay 

at will. Deva4arman pathetically ^ j j ^ot defile that frivol- 

care and see that .h= le» tog ^ ,he saciheiai 

ous wife of his, like a wretc ^ , peerless on earth in beauty, 

altar. To protect the virtue of Ruci, ^jy^out 

Vipula decided to enter into hei by j^gsed. Indra comes 

her being conscious of it. until t ® ,„ho had captivated his 

as cxix^cted and makes overtures tom indifferent 

mind. Ruci. though 7'*^; influence of ViiHila. who was 

to the blandishments I„dra. puzzled by the behaviour 

living within her and guiding moment Vipula 

2aSlhJro"^^^^^ Then Vipulafac. the 

21A 
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ilanderer and soundly rebukes him, and Indra slinks away abashed. 

'one man had been able to protect a woman and that was the Bhargava Vi- 
pula (B. 13. 43. 27): 

lenaikena tu rak^a vai Vipulena krtd stHydli \ 
nanyah saktas trihke ’stnin rak^itim nrpa yoxitam | ] 


This story was told by the Bhargava Markajjdeya to Bhi§ma (B. 13. 
43. 18) and repeated by the latter to Yudhi?thira. 

A few chapters later we have again a Bhargava story, the Cyavanopia- 
khyana in seven chapters (50-56), which is divided into two parts : the first 
two chapters (50-51) illustrate the sanctity of cows, the last five deal really 
with that topic of perennial interest, the mingled Brahmin and K§atriya pa¬ 
rentage of the Bhargava Rama. 

The first story, in which a cow was found to be the only equivalent 
possible for the ransom of the sage Cyavana, may be passed over. 

In the second story (adhy. 52-56), we come back to the anecdote of 
Rama Jamadagnya, and we have here practically a repetition of the explana¬ 
tion given above (in adhy. 4 of this very pot von) of the circumstances under 
which VisvSmitra, who was of mixed Brahmin and K§atriya parentage was 
bom in the K§atrijra caste w'ith Brahmanic qualities, while Rama under simi¬ 
lar conditions was bom in the Brahmin caste with the opiw-£52}-site quali¬ 
ties. The repetition comes about in this way. Yudhisthira, whose curiosity 
about the Bhargava Rama is, as already remarked, never satisfied, says to 
Bhi§ma (B. 13. 52. 1 If.) : “ I have a great curiosity, O Lord, about Ja- 
madagni’s son Rama, that foremost of all righteous persons. You should 
satisfy that curiosity. How was Rama bom, that truly valorous hero ? He 
belonged by birth to a family of Brahmin sages. How did he become a 
follower of K§atriyan practices? Relate to me in detail the circumstances 
of Rama’s birth. Also how did a man bom in the family of the Kusikas, who 
was a K§atriya, become a Brahmin? Great indeed was the power of the 
high-souled Rama afe also that of Vi4vamitra! ” 

The answer is given by Bhi§ma by relating the prophecy which had been 
made by Cyavana, an ancestor of the Bhargava Rama. Cyavana wants to 
prevent the harm that will come to his clan by Rama’s adopting the practices 
of the Ksatriyas, a danger of which he has prophetic knowledge. He repairs 
to Ku§ika. through whose descendant the harm was to happen, in order to 
vex him, and, if he finds a favourable opixirtunity to pronounce a maledic¬ 
tion on Ku6ika, damning him and his descendants to eternal perdition. When 
tlie sage presents himself before the king and says that he wants to observe a 
certain vow while living in the palace with the king, he is warmly welcomed 
wHh unfeigned joy, and also served with meticulous care and obsequiousness, 
by the king and the gumi. The sttge has a meal and he then sleeps for 
twenty-one days, during which the king and the queen wait upon him with¬ 
out food or drink, gently massaging his legs. Suddenly the sage wakes 
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up and goes out, followed with trepidation by the king and the qu^. an 
suddenly vanishes! The king looks for in vain, and, returning m a de¬ 
jected mood to the room set apart for the sage, finds him again, yretch^ as 
before on his luxurious bed ! The sage practises many tricks of this type, • 
calculated to try the patience of the unfortunate couple, and ultimately yokes 
them to a heavily laden war-chariot. During the drive through the city, 
the sage gives the royal couple vicious digs with a heavy iron goad, distri¬ 
buting all the while in charity the entire wealth of the king. StiU the sage 
finds no change in their behaviour. So in the end he has to £53} express 
himself as satisfied with their treatment of him and he goes back to ^ 
forest, asking the royal couple to come there on the following day. The king 
and queen take a'little rest for the first time after forty-two days of trial and 
spend the night happily in each other’s company. The next morning the 
king and the queen go to the forest to pay their respects to the sage ^d s^ 
there a magnificent palace standing in a big park, a fair imitation of n ra s 
paradise. After a short while, the magical palace and the park vanish, and 
there sits in the solitude of the forest the sage who had yoked them to the 
chariot and ill-treated them in other ways. Then the king feels that Brah- 
mic power was the summum bonum of life. When he approaches Cyavana, 
the sage gives him a boon. Kulika wants to know why Cyavana had come 
to live with him and what all those incidents implied. C>wana tells him 
frankly what his intention was and also prophesies that Ku§ika’s wish would 
be fulfilled in so far that a descendant of Ku4ika’s (Visvamitra) would be¬ 
come a Brahmin. Through the lustre of the Bhrgus, Ku§ika’s grand^ 
(Visvamitra) would be an ascetic endowed with the splendour of fire (B. 

13. 55. 32) : ... 

Bhrgunmi eva tejasa j 

pautras te bhavita vipras tapasvi pdvakadyutUf 11 
Then follows in the final chapter Cyavana’s prophecy about the pe^u- 
Uon of the Bhrgus, about Crva (or Auiva), about 
who will marry Gadhi’s daughter, that is. Kulikas f 
boons that will be given to the two ladies by Bhrgu, the exchange of th 
and the carus by the mother and the daughter, about Visvamitm. 
and so forth. Incidentally it may be mentioned that this is the 
currence of this interestTng story of the birth of the Bhargava ‘ 

ing occurred already at adhy. 4 of this very parvan. and before that in the 
§anti (adhy. 48) and the Arapyaka (adhy. 115-117). 

Some chapters later we agair, n«l with the f 
Bhlsitia tells yodhisthira about the merit ol the ptt of gold. The sha . 

had aUted to Bhisma tmd told him that the gift of go d 
giver. No, it happen, that the advice had be«. g™. te 
the Bhargava Rama by Vasislha and other sages. In this cmnKtM w 
hi PU lion to the o,tln».ion ol the Ksatriye. and the con- 
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quest of the earth by Rama (B. 13. 84. 311 : 

trihsaptakrtvaJi ptthivl kfta nihksalriya pura ] 

tato jitvd mahlm krtsnam Rdmo rdjivalocanah |1 etc. (X) 

The next chapter (85), a long rambling chapter with 168 stanzas, deals 
with the mystery, already alluded to above, of the birth of Bhfgu, Ahgiras 
and Kavi. They are said to be prajdpatis and progenitors of many tribes 
and clans, in fact of the entire mankind. 

It will be a surprise to many that our sandals and umbrellas we also owe 
to a Bhrgu. Chapter 95 relates how the practice arose of giving umbrellas 
and sandals to Brahmins at srdddhas and other religiousi rites. Once upon 
a time Jamadagni was amusing himself by shooting arrows- at a distant tar¬ 
get, and his wife Reijuka was fetching the arrows shot by him. Sorely afflic¬ 
ted by the scorching heat of the midday sun, she rested just for a moment 
under the shade of an umbrageous tree. Being kept waiting, the irascible 
Bhrgu scolded his wife for her tardiness, but on learning the real cause of 
tire delay, wanted to shoot down the offending sun from his high position 
in the heavens. The frightened luminary comes to him in the guise of a 
poor Brahmin, who tries to dissuade him from carrying out his terrible threat, 
but is recognized by the Bhrgu and reprimanded. In the end Jamadagni 
is pacified and receives from the sun the first umbrella and the first pair of 
leather sandals. To make a gift of them to Brahmins is higlily meritorious. 
This account of the origin of shoes and sandals is, I believe, not found out¬ 
side the Mahabharata. _ 

In adliy. 98 (of the Vulgate) we have a report by Bhl§ma of a discus¬ 
sion between the Bhargava iSukra and Bali about flowers, lamps, aromatics, 
appropriate to be offered to gods on diverse occasions and the merit accruing 

from the presentation. ^ ^ 

Above, while discussing the Droiiaparvan version of the Sodai^rajakiya, 
I had referred to palpable evidence of the “ bhrguization ” of a legend We 
have another illuminating instance of the process in the next story (adhy. 
99-100 of the {55} Vulgate) told by Bhisma to Yudliisthira. It is another 
nf thp wpll-known leeend of Nahu?a’s fall from heaven. 
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and the gods had foolishly given him, could absorb the power of 
being on whom he set his eyes. Under these circumstances, even the 
resourceful Agastya could not effectively curse Nahu^a, because Agastya, 
when kicked by the tyrant, being in full view of the other, was ipso facto 


32 ^ 
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deprived of all his spiritual power, like all the gods and sages who had been 
oppressed by Nahu§a and were utterly powerless before him. 


The revised version of the legend in the Anu^sana stages beforehand a 
confabulation between Bhrgu and Agastya. Agastya wants to damn Nahu§a 
but does not know how to. Bhrgu befriends him and gives him the assurance 
tliat he (Bhrgu) would somehow bring about the downfall of the tyrant. 
Bhrgu, who knows beforehand, by spiritual prevision, that Nahu?a was go¬ 
ing to kick Agastya, proposes to Agastya, in anticipation of it, that on a 
certain day he would sit hidden inside the matted locks of tlie sage and from 
that iJosition he would curse Nahusa. So when the opportune moment came, 
Bhrgu, possessed of great lustre, addressed Agastya as follows: “ Do you 
shut your eyes, Agastya, while I enter into the matted hair of your head ”. 
Having said this, Bhrgu of unfading glory and great energy entered into the 
locks of Agastya, who stood still like a wooden post. Soon after, Nahu§a 
saw Agastya approached for being yoked to his chariot. Bhrgu, who was sit¬ 
ting in the matted locks of Agastya, took {56} care not to look at Nahu§a. 
Fully acquainted with the power which the illustrious Nahu§a had acquired 
on account of the boon which Brahma had given him, Bhrgu had acted thus. 
Agastya though thus treated by Nahusa did not yield to anger. Then Nahu- 
?a urged Agastya witli his goad. The pious sage Agastya still did not yield 
to anger. The lord of celestials, himself enraged at this pusillanimity, then 
struck Agastya on the head with his left foot. When the sage was thus 
struck on the head, then Bhrgu, who was sitting within tlie matted locks of 
Agastya, became incensed and cursed the sinful Nahu§a saying, “ Thou hast 
kicked the head of the great sage, fall down therefore on the earth, changi'd 
into a boa ! ” Thus imprecated by Bhrgu, who had not been seen, Nahu?a 
forthwith became transformed into a boa and in that form dropped down on 
the earth. 

YudhL^thira, who had heard a different version of the story from Salya, 
as narrated in the Udyog.a, maintains naturally a discreet silence about these 
disci epancies and proceeds to question Blu'jma about some other matters on 


which he wanted information. 

Next, in the course of a Itmg passage devoted to the praise of Brahmins, 
showing that the Brahmins are mightier than eviiti the gods, tlie story of 
Cyavana is repeated (adhy. 156). 

Cyavana, who had been rejuvenated and cured of blindness by tne As- 
vins, had, as we have seen, promised them that they should dunk Soma with 
India and the other gwls. The gods were waveiing in their mind,^ but India 
was adamant. Hr .••.-■fused to accept the Soma libation in Cyavana’s sacrifice, 
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;hose low-caste Asvins were invited at the same time. 


When Cyavana 

was going to put his magic in operation, Indra rushes on him with a moun¬ 
tain and thunderbolt, but is instantly paralyzed by Cyavana and brought to 
submission. Then Cyavana creates a fearsome monster, Mada, who is about 
to gobble up all the gods. Beseeched by the gods, who were frightened to 
death by this terrible apparition, Indra apologizes to Cyavana; and the 
Asvins, patronized by the great wizard, are allowed to share the Soma liba¬ 
tion with the other gods. This story was already narrated to Yudhi^thira 
by the sage Lomasa in the Arapyaka (adhy. 123. of the Vulgate). 




C57} A^vamedhaparvan 


An echo of the above story we find early in the course of the Asvame- 
dliaparvan. In adhy. 9 we find Agni taunting Indra about the humiliation 
of the latter at the hands of Cyavana, which has been just described (B. 14. 
9. 31) : 

yalra ^arydtim Cyavano yajayi^yan 

sahasvibhyam somam agrht^ad ekab | 
tam tvam kruddkalj. pratya^edhUj, purostdc 
Charydtiyajnam smara tam Mahetidra || 

Agni might have added the story of his own humiliation at tlie hands 
of another wizard of the same clan, Bhrgu, when he was indiscreet enough 
to divulge some secret to Puloman, the seducer of Bhrgu’s wife Puloma, but 
for obvious reasons he does not do so. 

In another digression, the Anugitaparvan, we have an allusion to the 
annihilation of K§atriyas by tire Bhargava Rama, used this time for a diffe¬ 
rent purpose (adhy, 29-30 of the Vulgate). It is here made the basis of a 
homily on the vanity of life. After the murder of Arjuna Kartav^rya and 
the extermination of the K.$atriyas, the Bhargava Rama was taught by the 
shades of his ancestors that greater than any victory over kings was the con¬ 
quest ol one’s own self; the ascetic ideal. This conquest is made by self 
mortification. Thus admonished by his departed ancestors, tlie Bhargava 
Rama practised the most austere penances, and as a consequence of this 
exercise of self-control, that highly blessed one acquired that supreme felicity 
which it is so difficult to obtain. 

The last Bhargava scory of the Maliabharata Is the Uttartkopakhyana of 
this parvan (adliy. 53-58 of the Vulgate), which we shall next consider. 

After the death of Blijisma, Kr§J>a returns to IDvarakS. On his way he 
meets in a desert the sage Uttafika, who is ready to pronounce a malediction 
on Krwa when he learns that the latter had not brought about peace iKt- 
^ ween the contending Kauravas and Pandavas. !§ri-Krsna pacifies Uttafika 
by enlightening him about his divine nature and divine mission, complain¬ 
ing that the Kurus, intoxicated as they were by the pride ol pomp and power, 
had not listened to the whtrfeslome advice he had given {58} them for tlreir 
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4lfare. At Uttanka’s request, 'Sri-Kr?ija shows him his cosmic fotm (rzi- 
pam aisvaram), made popular by the Gjta, giving him rare boons. 

This story impels the intelligent Janamejaya to ask Vaisaihpayana wliat 
penances the great Uttahka had practised so that he had the temerity to 
threaten even Vi§iju (iSri-Kpspa). Vaisaihpayana replies that it was his 
supreme devotion to his guru that had endowed him with this great spiritual 
power, and he proceeds to relate the story of Uttahka. He relates how Uttah¬ 
ka had escaped being eaten by the cannibal king Saudasa and obtained tlie 
ear-jewels of Saudasa’s queen MadayantJ as fee for his guru Gautama, how 
on the way the ear-jewels were stolen by a snake {ndga), and how Uttahka 
recovered them from the subterranean world of the Nagas. 

It will be noticed that this Uttahkopakhyana is but a variant (metrical) 
version of Pau?yaparvan, a (prose) sub-section of the Adi (adhy. 3), but 
with some significant differences in the details. The dramatis persons are in 
part different. The preceptor is not Veda, as in the Adi, but Gotama, the 
husband of Ahalya ; likewise the king from whom Uttahka gets the ear- 
jewels is here not Pausya but Saudasa (Kalma§apada), who had become a 
cannibal by the curse of some great Sage, whom the arrogant king had be¬ 
laboured with a hunter. Moreover, in the first version, the name of the snake 
is given as Taksaka, the snake which had bitten king Parik?it and been the 
cause of his premature death; in the second he remains nameless. The only 
reason for citing the story of Uttahka here, in this paper, is that in the 
Asvamcdha version of the story Uttanka is several times called a Bh^gava, a 
fact which does not a^iear from the Adiparvan version. We have thus here 
a documentation for a Bhargava, who by the power of his austerities-devo- 
tion to one’s guru is a kind of fa/wK—was in a position to curse an avatdra 
of Vi^u himself for his apparent fault in not conciliating the Parjdavas and 
the Kauravas and preventing the fratricidal war, and who had to be gently 
pacified by the great god by showing him his cosmic form to sui>port his as¬ 
sertions. 

If we now go back to the Adi. wc shall find that this figure of Uttanka 
has been further defUy woven into the fabric of {59} the epic and not allow¬ 
ed to remain merely as a loose apirendage. For, in the shoit metrical tail 
of the (prose) Pau?yaparvan, it is narrated that, after his advwture m the 
world of the Nagas Uttanka betakes himself straight to the Panda' a Jana¬ 
mejaya in Hastinapura and prevails uixin the king to punish Tak^aka for 
causing the death of Pariksit. At Uttanka’s instance Janamejaya instituted 
the snake sacrifice; and at this sacrifice Vaiiampayaha first recited the 
Mahfibharata. Now the MahabhSrata that we now possess is said to have 
been recited by the Suta Ugrasravus before saunaka exactly as he had hcau 
it during the recitation of the poem by Vyasa’s own pupil Va.sampayana at 
the famous snakt sacrifice which was iristi(ut«i by king Janame)a.,.^t the 
instigation of Uttanka. Gur debt: to this Bhargava is thwefore Mry oIjmou.. 
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This Uttahkopakhyana contains the last important reference in the Maha- 
bharata to the Bhargavas, linking up with that in adhy. 3 of the Adi. 

There are still a few more Bhargava stories in the Mahabharata, the 
consideration of which I had intentionally postponed and to which we shall 
now turn. 

We run into a nest of Bhargava legends, as a matter of fact, already k 
the fourth sub-section of the Adi, the Paulomaparvan, which haye not been 
discussed above. 

The Mahabharata, as is well known, has two variant openings. In the 
first (Adi. 1), when the Suta (or, according to some editions, Sauti) Ugra- 
4ravas, who is to recite the Mahabharata, presents himself at the hermitage 
of Kulapati Saunaka, during the twelve-year sacrificial session inaugurated 
by the sage in the sacred Naimi§a Forest and offers to recite stories for the 
edification and entertainment of the guests, the sages assembled there express 
their dCvSire to hear the celebrated Mahabharata (1. 1. 18 f.) . 
JcTtGificjayusya ydifi Tdjfio VcdsampttycttiQ uktctvdn | 
yathdvat sa t^is tu^ty^ satre Dvcdpdyondjnayd |1 
vedois cututbhih samitdm Vyd&osyddbhutakcirmaiial.i | 
samhitdni Srotum icchdmo dharmydm pdpo^hhaydpahdni j \ 

The Suta accordingly commences with some mangala stanzas (1. 1. 20): 

{60} ddy<i 7 h puru^am Isdnam puruhutam puru^tutam | 

jtarn ekdk^aram brahma vycfktdvyaktam sarmtanam H etc., 
which are followed by a sort of prologue, which latter languishes and breaks 


off somewhere. . . • u ^ n 

In adhy. 4 of the Adi, we come upon another opemng, which totally 

ignores the first! The Suta is re-introduced. The scene is the same, but 
the programme is changed. Here the assembled sages do not themselv^ order 
the entertainment, but ask the Suta to wait .untd the Kulapati 6aunaka 
comes. When in the next chapter (5), the Kulapati joins the company, a cr 
having duly performed his round of daily duties, he instead of asking the Suta 
to narrate the Mahabharata, as the sages in the first instance had done, te s 
him, strange to say, to relate first the history of the Bhargavas (1. 5. 3). 
tatra vamiam aharii purvath kotum icchdmi Bhdrgavam 1 
kathayasva kathdm etdm kolyaJj, snia sravatfe tavo \ \ 

The Suta obediently proceeds to relate the history of that *• most illus^ 
trious family of the Bhrgus, which is honoured even by the celestials with 
Indra, Agni and the Maruts” (1. 5. 5). Here the Bhargava interest is very 
clear and unmistakable. Accordingly eight chapters (5-12), which form the 
Paulomaparvan, are entirely consecrated to an account or the wonderful deeds 
of some of the Bhargavas, an account which is not even remotely connected 
in actual fact with the incidents or characters of our epic. It is a digressiOT 
pure and simple, introduced With the very obvious object of glorifying the 
Bhargavas and giving a fjerrnaiient form to s<..me of the Bhargava myth', an 
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5 ,^ ^.v^nds. These chapters are a short history of one special branch of the 
Bhargava clan, represented by : Bhrgu, Cyavana, Pramati, Rum and §unaka. 
The significance of this branch and its connection with our version of the 


%L 


Mahabharata will become apparent presently. 

Bhrgu. a sage of almost mythical character, the eponymous ancestor of 
the family, is here said to have been created from Brahma from the sacri¬ 
ficial fire during Varuiia’s sacrifice (216*): 

Bhrgur mahanir bhagavan Brahmand vai svayanibhuvd j 

Varutfasya kratau jdtah pdv<>kdd iti nali srutam [j 
{61} This interpolated stanza (found only in N) contradicts the statement 
in the main body of the text (documented jointly by N and S) to the effect 
that Bhrgu was born by piercing the heart of Brahma (1. 60. 40) ; 

Brahmatfo hjdayaih bhittvd nilisrto bhagavan Bhrguh | 

While Bhrgu’s wife Puloma was pregnant, the story continues (adhy. 5-6), 
there came to Bhrgu’s hermitage, during his absence, a demon (rak^asa), 
Puloman, who became enamoured of her and wanted to carry her off. To 
make sure of his facts, however, the demon asked Agni whether she was 
really Bhrgu’s wife. The fact was that this Puloma was first betrothed to 
Puloman and afterwards given by her father to Bhrgu, and Puloman wanted 
to have his Puloma back. On getting from Agm an answer in the affirma¬ 
tive, the demon, assuming the form of a boar, cariied her off. On the 
way Cyavana is born. His lustre instantly reduces to ashes the demonic 
ravisher of his mother and saves her from a very awkward predicament. 
P*uloma returns home safely with the baby. Bhrgu only learns of this inci¬ 
dent after his return to the hermitage. Incensed at the outrage, he curses the 
god Agni, whom he regards as the prime cause of the disaster, saying that 
Agni would be an eater of all things, good and bad (saTva-bhak^a). 

There follows in adhy. 8 the story of Ruru, son of Pramati. Menaka 
an apsaras, abandons her beautiful daughter near the hermitage of the sage 
Sthulake&i. She is called Pramadvara. Pramati arranges her marriage with 
his son Ruru, who has fallen in love with her. Shortly before the celebration 
of their marriage Pramadvara is bitten by a venemous snake and dies, leav¬ 
ing Ruru disconsolate. By the miraculous powers of his austere penance, 
this Bhargava gives up half of his life to Pramadvara and revives her, and 
ultimately mairies her. Ruru takes a vow to destroy all the snakes in the 
world, like janamejaya before him, whose father Parik§it had died as the 
r^lt of a snake-bite. One day Ruru comes aaoss a harmless old snake of 
the variety known as dmdnbha (adhy. 9). The snake begs to be spared an 
so Ruru does not kill it. The serpent body only concealed the metamor¬ 
phosed soul of a sage, who was suffering the effects of a curst* pronounced on 
him in a previous birth (adliy. 10). The {62} sage declares aUvrm to be 
the highest duty of a Brahmin. Janamejaya Irad once, tried to dcstioy the 
race of snakes by perfoming a snake sacrifice; they wore «f.ved by the Brai. 





min Astika (adhy. 11). Ruru subsequently hears the story of Janamejaya's 
snake sacrifice from his father Pramati (adhy. 12). This story of the snake 
sacrifice as told by Pramati to his son Ruru was repeated verbatim by the 
Suta to Saunaka and forms in our version of the Mahabharata the Astika- 
parvan, the fifth sub-section of the Adi. (adhy. 13-53). 

It will be noticed that from adhy. 4 to adhy. 12 of the Adi. a section 
which, as already mentioned, is entirely concerned with the history of a 
branch of the Bhargava clan, there is no mention of the Mahabharata at all. 
Nor is there, as a matter of fact, any mention of the epic in the immediate 
sequel up to adhy. 53 of the Adi! Only in adhy. 53, after having heard first 
the Bhargava legends and then tlie story of the snake sacrifice (which had 
been previously related by the Bhargava Pramati to his son Ruru), 6aunaka 
at last expresses the desire to hear the Mahabharata of Kr^ Dvaipayana, 
which was narrated to king Janamejaya by Vai^mpayana in the intervals 
of that snake sacrifice (1. 53. 32 f.) : 

X Mahahharatam akyhdnam Fdndavdnam yasasharam | 

Jdnamejayena yat pr^t^h Kr$na-Dvmpdyanas tadd\\ 
srdvaydfndsa vidhivat tadd karmdntaresu salt | 
tdm ahmh vidhivat punydm irotum icchdmi vai kaihd^n 11 
This completes our survey of the Bhargava material in the Mahabha- 
rata.^ But even this analysis doesi not give an adequate idea of the total 
number of Bhargava references in the Great £63} Epic. The Bhargavas 
regularly occur as static figures, along with other ancient sages, in the des¬ 
criptions of martial combats, festive gatherings, state functions, council meet¬ 
ings and all important assemblies. Outstanding incidents of their history 
are frequently alluded to, briefly, even in the course of other narratives. The 
names of their heroes are habitually introduced in similes and metaphors: 
they are the standards of comparison (upamdna)^ to which everybody else 
is compared, especially the epic heroes. Thus a man is praised by saying 
that his intelligence is like that of iSukra. A warrior is eulogized by saying 
that in heroism he was the equal of the Bhargava Rama. Bhi§ma is once 
praised by saying that he could not be defeated even by RSma. In other 
places the valour and effulgence of Cyavana and Aurva are utilized for the 
sake of a passing comparison. The devotion of Sukanya to lier husband 

1 The following stages should probably further be included among the Blirgus : 
(1) Ar^iima, a sage, mentioned several times in the Araiiyaka; a legend is told 
about him in the Baladeva-tirthayatrS (Salyaparvan) ; (2) Grtsmnad<t, mentioned 
briefly in the Anu.4asaria ; (3) Veda, v:ho was the teacher of Uttanka and chaplain 
of Janamejaya and Pau§ya; (4) P^ta, one of the pupils of Vyasa ; and (5) Mafh 
davya, who curses Dharma in tlie celebrated story (updkhydm) of Ai?Im^davya 
in the Adi. The part, they play in our epic is small, and therefore they have b^n 
ignored in this paper. Moreover, none of them, except Grtsamada, is actually 
a Bhargava in our epic. Sri-Ktwa himself was distantly connected with the Bliar- 
gavas. being a defendant of Yadu. the son of Yayati by the Bhargava Devayani. 




Cyavana has been made proverbial by constant citation. These details could 
not be considered in the present paper for want of space.'^ 
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From the legends preserved in our epic it should seem that the Bhar- 
gavas were a Bralimin clan, perhaps more intimately associated with the 
ancient Kjjatriyas than most of the other Brahmin clans, being largely con¬ 
nected with them by matrimonial ties. Thus Cyavana is said to have married 
Sukanya, the daughter of king Saryati. Rcjka had married Satyavati, the 
daughter of king Gadhi of Kanyakubja and sister of the famous Vi4vamitra. 
Jamadagni’s wife Rejjuka is likewise said to have been a princess by biito. 
being a daugliter of king Prasenajit of Ayodhya. The BhargaVi De\;ayanl 
was moreover married to king Yayati : one of the very, few pratiloma mar¬ 
riages on record in Brahmanical literature.^ King Vltahavya had been adopt¬ 
ed and made a Brahmin by a Bhrgu, and his descendants became Bhargavas.“ 
On the other hand Some of the ancjent Bhargavas seem to have come seri¬ 
ously into coMict with the Ksatriyas. The relations of Rama Jamadagnya 
with the K^atriyas are so well known and have been repeated above so often 
that it is {64} unnecessary to dilate upon them here. But even in the case 
of Aurva and Jamadagni, the epic has to relate conflicts with the K^triyas, 

which have been alluded to above. . • -ui 

In these conflicts the Bhargavas are represented in- our epic as irascible 
sages, domineering, arrogant, unbending and revengeful. To our epic b^ds 
they are at the same time omniscient and omnipotent. Supermen, who had 
become so chiefly by virtue of their rigid austerities and the magical or spi¬ 
ritual powers acquired by them. Owing to these occult powers, the Bha^a- 
vas were like gods walking on earth, or rather greater than mere gw^ 
Thus Bhrgu pronounces a curse on Agni—a god fervently lau ed 
and worshipped by the simple Aryans—for no faults of his. He also curse 
(according to one version) Nahu§a, who had been elected king of gods an 
who had become arrogant and irreligious owing to this sudden elevation to 
ix)wer. The wizard Cyavana paralyzed the arm of the recalcitrant Indra, 
a high god of the Vedic Aryans. Jamadagni would shoot down the Sun. 
another Aryan god. The Bhargava Uttaiika, when about to curse Sri-Krwa, 
the supreme god of the Bhagavatas or Vai?navas, was gently pacified by 
the avalara. The kings of the earth are of course like vermin before these 
Bhargavas. The mighty Haihayas tremble before the infant Aurva, who 
blinds them by his effulgence, and they have to beg for mercy on their bended 
knees. King Ku^ika grovels at the feet of Cyavana and meekly sulwnits to 
all varieties of indignities for fear that the great sage might curse him. 

1 thpsp mav be considered later, if a suitable opportunity presents itself. 
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^^yaShrgu, the eponymous ancestor of the Bhargavas, was one of the pn 
’ '^liipatis. While the other prajapatis like Dakja are said to have issued from 
different limbs of Brahma, Bhrgu is represented as having sprung from 
Brahma’s heart, the noblest of the internal organs of man of god.^^ In an¬ 
other context in our epic, it is implied tliat Bhfgu was the greatest of the ma- 
har§is, though his name is not included even in the list of the famous Seven 
Sages. 

But the Bhargava most popular with our bards is surely Rama Jama- 
dagnya. The bards love to dwell on his martial exploits, repeating them 
whenever the slightest opportunity for it presents itself. The shadow of 
this colossus overspreads tlie entire epic, excepting the short tale at the end 
of the poem. In our epic he is not yet a full-fledged avatara, but on tlie 
high way to be ele-£65}-vated to that rank, surreptitious efforts being made 
to make the epic document his divinity. He conquers the whole world, alone 
and unaided ; such is the prowess of his fierce austerities. He frees the 
earth of the burden of Kjatriyas thrice seven times and makes the gift of 
the earth to Kasyapa, his priest, who divides it among Brahmins. Rama 
fights even the enemies of the gods, with the same assurance and success, 
enemies whom the gods themselves could not subdue. As the Bhargava 
Rama is the perfect warrior (sarvasastrabhrtam vamli a phrase the bards 
love to apply to him), three of the leading warriors of the Kaurava army— 
Bhijma, Drona and Kanja —are said to have been initiated into the science 
of arms by Rama Jamadagnya, though the latter according to the epic itself, 
lived at the end of the Treta Age and the Kuru Paiisdava war took place at 




the end of the Dvapara. 

The epic contains a number of episodes {updkhyanas) relating to the 
Bhargavas, such as, the Aurvoimkhyana (Adi), Kartaviryopakhyana (Araij- 
yaka), Ambop^hyana (Udyoga), Vipulopakhyana (:Santi), and Uttahkopa- 
khyana (Aivamedha), and so on. The entire Pauloma and a large section 
of the Pausya two independent sub-parvans of the epic, are also devoted to 
the legends of the Bhargavas. Besides these there are important discussions 
and discourses attributed to some of the celebrated Bhargavas, such as the 
Bhrgu-Bharadvaja-saihvada, the Cyavana-Ku4ika-samvada and the Mar* 
kaodeya-gamasyfi. 

Another striking feature of these Bhargava legends in our Mahabha* 
rata is the frequent repetition of these legends on different occasions in tlic 
course of the epic. Thus the legend of Uttahka, the myth of tlie alterca¬ 
tion between Cyavana and Indra, the story of Droaja’s obtaining weapons 
from the Bhargava Rama, and the account of Kama’s pupilship under him, 
is each told twice, in different contexts. The legend of the birth of Jama- 
dagni and Rama is related in all four times. That the Bhargava Mma ex¬ 
terminated the Kisatriyas thrice seven times is mentioned ten times, in nearly 


J Jsvarah sarvabhutandm hjd-de^e ^rjuna tkthati\ Bhag. Gita. 
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lentical form (trUtsapiakrtvaJi ptthivi krta nifik^atriya puru, which appears 
to have been a slogan of the bards) ; but the humiliation of the pride of 
the K!§atriyas by the Bhargava Rama is mentioned about a score of times. 

It is to be noted that the Bhargavas spring into this promi-j[66}nence 
all of a sudden in the Mahabharata. We look in vain for any reflection of 
their phenomenal power and glory in the Vedic literature.^ There the 
Bhargavas are frequently alluded to as devoted to the fire-cult and they ap¬ 
pear in the role of a group of ancient fire priests. They are said to have 
procured fire for mankind. In tlie Battle of Ten Kings, the 
Bhargavas are mentioned with the Druhyus. In many passages they are 
associated with the Angirases. The Atharvaveda is also known as Bhrgvan- 
giras, and it seems certain that both the Bhrgus and the Angirases dabbled 
a great deal in tlie black art and were feared on that account. That they 
probably came into conflict with other clans and especially perhaps the K§a- 
triyas is indicated by the fact that in the last-named Veda the name of 
Bhfgu is chosen to exemplify the dangers incurred by those who oppress 
Brahmins. The Spnjaya Vaitahavyas succumb as the result of an attack 
on Bhrgu. The Aitareya Brahmaj.^a shows Bhrgu in a similar light. 

Thus we see that the Vedic references give no ground for explaining the 
eminence of the ancient Bhargavas implied by the epic account. These refe¬ 
rences supply nevertheless rudimentary clues of ideas and sentiments which 
were probably magnified in the imagination of the remote decendants of a 
powerful ancient clan, influenced strongly by the cult of ancestor worship. 
Thus, for example, the close connection of the Bhrgus witli the fire cult may 
I>erhaps serve to explain the part that Agni plays in many of the Bhargava 
legends in the Maliabharata. The Cyavana-Asvins legend of the epic finds 
some support in the statement of the Pgveda to the effect that the Asvins !e- 
juvenated Cyavana, making him “acceptable to his wife and a husband of 
maidens. ” The Brahmanias amplify this account. The connection of the 
Bhrgus with the Atharvaveda exi>lains the element of witchcraft in the 
Bhargava legends of our epic, such as, for example, the revival of the dead 
by the Bhargava Sukra, or the paralyzing of the ann of Indra by Cyavana 
and of the creation of tlic monster called Mada, mentioned above. That the 
Bhrgus had in some way championed the cause of Brahmins against other 
clans is, as {67} already mentiwied, supported by a reference in the Atliar- 
vaveda. Their intimate association with the Angira^ses implied in the Vedic 
literature is reflected faithfully in many of the stories and genealogies of our 
epic. 

Taking a collective view of these Bharga\’a references in the Great Epic, 
we cannot avoid the conclusion that the Bhargava heroes 6ccupy a surpris¬ 
ingly large |X)rtion of the canvas—which is said to depict the Bharata 
War—filling up as they do much of the available space of the background. 
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And it is more than probable that if the epic is examined yet more minute¬ 
ly, still further evidence of Bhargava material, hitherto undiscovered, will 
be brought to light. Their myths and legends are uniformly distributed over 
the entire extent of the Great Epic with the exception of some short and 
unimportant parvans (10 and 15-18) at the end (comprising in all not more 
than 2500 stanzas, a n^Iigible fraction of the epic) , books on which the aver¬ 
age reader of the poem bestows but scant attention. The figures of the 
Biiargavas have also been magnified to colossal proportions, painted with a 
thick brush and in vivid colours. In short, the Bhargavas are represented in 
cur epic—the Mahabharata, the q:)ic of the Kiarata's or the epic of the 
Bharata War—^throughout as the people. How does that come about - 
“ Cui bom ? as the Roman lawyer would have asked. 

To imagine that all this fulsome eulogy liberally showered upon the he¬ 
roes of the Bhargavas, and the intenninable repetition of their stories and 
legends are entirely unconscious—at least unintentional—and without any 
ulterior motive, being just ordinary features of epic treatment, would be in¬ 
deed naiVe.-^ In the first place, we have very clear and definite evidence of 
tile fact that our tpic has been consciously and deliberately expanded at 
least in me instance : the surreptitious addition of a bunch of Bhargava 
legends to th(t Kuru-Paj><j 2 iva epic in the shape of the so called Paulompar- 
]iaft in the Adi vhich is entirely made up of Bhargava legends and has not 
even the remotest intrinsic connection with the story of the epic. 
Theii we have equally clear and definite evidence of the tenden*^ 
tious Bhrguization ” of dder legends, which occur in the epic itself in two 
forms, one with and the other without some important Bhargava element, to 
wit, the Stories of Sixteen Kings (So^a^rajikiya) and the Nahu§a-t68j 
Agastya legenc;. We have also noticed that our Mahabharata cwitains two 
variant openiixRs, one of which is clearly inspired by a Bhargava,^ both for- 


^ Tlu-re is- or*Iy one t-xplanalioii of tho rhildisli exaggeration and this repeated 
mejilion on the annihiiati(..n of the K^triyas by the Bliargava Rama. A deep 
ihe motives underlying this (phenomenon) would suggest that 
fab! i< at ions arv only a l>>rm of over-compensation', and endeavour to make the 
feel Importani and worth while', after tlie disastrous blow to their eg<^ 
r is the psychtylogical revenge of the Blifgus who were all but exterminated 
bv the K-atnva^. The slaughter of the Bhrgus admitted by the Bhrgus them¬ 
selves hr the Aurva legend de:^p/es all the eredem e which unfavourable evidence 
oy a against one's own self ordinarily does: what the Bhrgus in turn 

<0 n- K-.airiyaF^^namcly, ^he annihilating the K§atri>^s by Bhargava Rama 3^/ 
IS kfiiwn to us orfy the account of the event from Brahmin sources. This 
invfii- the drmm of the Bhrgus -is the sublimation of that intolerable inferiority 
vbi-h h.od repressed, but which was clamouring for expression 
' i Tf i; was noticed by HoLTZMANi n Mahfihhdmta, voi 2 (h03) , p 1^' 
hiJr fnv^Einieituis(- M'rhdbhlrala dcr Bhargw^a. vor, gerade we i^ 
Tc i-bi‘he die Fasnung der Bhargava *ich cingednogt hat". 

^ a. ” ri idea any unlher beinr misled by the immcdmie 
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a Annals of Bhandarhar Orienlai Rtsmrch Inslitule 

Not only is tW clou ancient, its !e«onfId also are hlxbly in- 
terestinK. So sus'jeBtivo in fact oro the early myths of this clan 
tliat they had In firmer years tnfrrossad the utfention of many a 

student of IndianmytholoBv. and called forth a variety of m- 

terpretntiong. This BorKaisuf looked upon the Bhrgu mytii of 
the Bgvfldft MS me’oly a more developed form of the early tra i- 
tion about tha desjont of fiie and identified Bhrgu with Agni. A. 
KuhnTand A. BardfRigrced in regarding tlje Bfargus aa personi- 
fio.itione of the Ughtning flaeh, and Kuhn^riod toharinonko the 
Greek myth regariing the descent of fire with the Vedio. A, 
Weberll as already remarked, saw in a legend preserved in the 
^ Satapathn BrShmena a relie of primitive Indo-germunic mytho¬ 
logy. But even the later legends of those pduple are not without 
a certain amount of grundicsity^ Just consider the figiue of 
PurasurStna; a mi tricide, annihilator of the Ksatriyasand finally 
an avilSra ot Visirn all in one. 

The popularity m the Parasurftma legend in India is attested 

by the number of plaoes, scattered all over India, which are 
' associated vrith his name and his exploits and held sacred to his 
memory.' Near t le Kangra Dlstrict^f the Punjab there is a very 
ancient temple dellcatedTT Purasurama^^a name not yet applied 
tohlm inouroplc)^Inth6atateof Udaipurthero hs a sacred 
po^wh^ef^fima’l's said to have bathed and atoned for his sins.. 
In pij.Mpur Wstric#f the Rombay Presidency, an nte-sluiped 
where Hama is rot-rosonted as loiving Wiished 
his famous axe ( p'C'Wu ), which ha.s giver, idm his nick name 
Paroaorlinia, Rarra-wlth-the-Axo. l-’.ven thhs ir^istible axe of 
his has been deiilei, and tlmro k lii My^yre Slat?* temple dodi- 
cated to it. Uoksn.'^howa aB-»'44 taw dedicated to MahSdevn, 
which is said to ht vo been built by the sou of Janm.iagni. Kven the 
Laichlmpur Distrl'-*^ distant Assam 1ms a pool to show to which, 
according to popular belief, P unsniramo had surrondered his 
dreaded axe. attnicts pilgrims from every part of India. 

Notwitlistandi ig the absnrbinn interest of tin BhSrgava myths, 
It ie primarily noi th -ir interpretation that is attempted here. 

1 Cf Ar.ujs^ A' ' a I,rj, nd 

and >!■: ; » f. 'I'liu i .Ji i-r w»- n ftd m tli,' K.igUh sV-Nion uf the 

All ItiviaOri-niisHAi foieii.-i My’>ii'liu'i ) niid lio-i bs.in imbasUnd 

>*p;if»toly with ttio octal i*l ibo (Ijveninib ’< "i Cocblo. 
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^jnately preserved by the conservative instinct of the redactors, helped by a 
process of conflation peculiar to the Maliabharata, which tolerates a close 
juxtaposition of discrepant versions. We have further indirect testimony of 
the effort made to connect some Bhargava or other witli the propagation of 
the epic. We are thus told that it was the Bhargava Uttahka who instigated 
Janamejaya to undertake the snake sacrifice at which the Maliabharata was 
first publicly recited. Our Astika is that tale wliich was naixated to the 
Bhargava Ruru by his father Pramati. And last but not least, we must take 
account of the very important fact that the Kulapati ^aunaka himself, be¬ 
fore whom the Maliabharata is said to have been recited by the Suta Ugrasra- 
vas, was also a Bhargava ! So when Saunaka says that he wants to hear 
the history of the Bhargavas before anything else (1. 5. 3) : 

tatra vmhsa?n ahmh purvam srotum icchami Bhdrgavam 
the reason for this peculiar predilectiorcof the host of the Siita is very evi- 

dent. 5 . . u 

But it might be contended that we are unnecessarily empiiasizmg the 

Bhargava element; that tlie Mahabharata was or has come to be an eiwydo- 

paedia of Brahmanic tradition and it therefore contains also all the Bhargava 

legends—in a slightly exaggerated form perhaps. The epic itself says (1. 

56. 33) : 

yad ihasti tad anyalra ym nehasti na tat kvacit ] 

That is undoubtedly true, to a certain extent. One can, hawerver. easily can- 
Vince oneself that tire diaskeuasts who boldly conceived the colossal idea of 
converting the popular Epic of the Bharatas into the Encyclapcedm Brak- 
manica, though generally catholic in tlieir selection of Brahmanic legends and 
doctrines, and eclectic as regards their religious and philosophical outlook, 
yet they £691 were probably not entirely without their preferarcts rad pre¬ 
judices, and that they do not apportiem anvthing like the same amount of 
space and breadth of treatment to the myths and legends of other Brahmamc 
families such as the Agastyas, Atreyas, KaJ.ivas, Kaiyapas. Gautamas, Vr.- 
si§thas, and so on. The legends of these other families or clans are hy no 
means entirely ignored in our Mahabharata, but they are comparatively hw 
in number and hardly ever rej^ated. They apiiear like _nc..:igible details 
on the v’ast canvas of the epic and are easily lost sight of m this on.oss - 
accumulation of apparently most heterogeneous elements, vhiGii are a., t.ie 
same carefully balanced so as to produce a more or less 
Sion Very differently Ireated are the Bharg.ava legends m our Mahuhamti 
To make any impression by the side of the titanic figures of the oid epic uke 
BMsma and Kaina, and Aijuna, the Bi^argava.s had . 

great deal and thei' legends, which were prcbnbly n.^ so wet known thti 

sequd. ‘Unticr he iviiian.-. ker* 
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as now had to be repeated. And we accordingly find that the legends have 
been repeated, so often that the redactor themselves must have in time come 
to believe in them ; and the figures have been magnified, so liberally that 
they app>ear almost to eclipse the heroes of the Great Epic itself. 

Just for the sake of contrast, we might compare the other great epic 
of India, the Ramayajna, for Bhargava references.. That epic also is a Brah- 
manic epic, containing a host of Brahmanic legends and stories. 
The result of his quest for Bhargaval references. will astonish tlie 


reader. The references are remarkably few and extremely meagre. 
About our Bhrgu, a vibhiiti of Srl-Kr?na, the only thing recorded in 
the Ramayaaja is that his wife was decapitated by Vi^nu ! Cyavana has 
been introduced in Valmiki’s epic only to narrate some stories. The solitary 
reference to our Rama Jamadagnya (sarvasastrabhrtam varah) has been no¬ 
ticed above; it is the one in which he cliallenges Rama Da^arathi and is 
worsted in the encounter! We learn nothing more about Jamadagni from 
the Ramayaija than the bald fact that he was slain by Arjuna Kartavirya. 
Aurva, who as an infant had blinded the Haihayas by his effulgCTice, is not 
mentioned at all, so far as I know. Comment is superfluous. 

£703 Now there can be no question that all this Bhargava material in 
our present Mahabharata is entirely foreign to the plan of the original saga 
of the Bharatas, occurring as it does almost wholly in the episodic portion 
of the epic. There should be, therefore, in my opinion no hesitation in con¬ 
cluding that in our version of the Mahabharata there is a consdor^ nay 
deliberate—weaving together or rather stitching together of the Bharala le¬ 


gends with the Bhargava myths. 

The question how precisely this Bhargava element, which we find con¬ 
centrated mostly in the updkhyanas, came into the cycle of the Bharata le¬ 
gends is intriguing, but unfortunately the answer is largely a matter of spe¬ 
culation. Even according to the traditional view, it was not the work of Vyasa, 
the reputed author of the MahabMrata, because the diaskeuasts have been 
fortunately frank enou^ to admit that his work, the Bharata, which ongmally 
consisted merely of 24,000 stanzas, had no episode to speak of (1. 1. 61) : 
caturvirhSatisdhasrtfk cakre Bharalasamhitdin | 


updkhyanair vind tdvad Bhdratam procyate budhath || 

It could again hardly have been the work of Vai^ariipayana, the direct 
pupil of Vyfisa, according to tradition, who is said to have recited the BM- 
rata of Vyasa, in the presence of Vyasa himself, as he had been taught ^ y 
his guru, during the intervals of the short snake Sacrifice celebrated by g 

Janamejaya. . . ,.,.1,11- 

The case was different with the next recorded recitatiwi of the Malia- 

bharata : it was by the Suta Ugrasravas in the presence of the Bhargava 
Saunaka during the twelve-year sacrifice instituted by the latter (1. 1- l a : 
4. la). Even before the recitation commences, Saunaka explicitly asks the 
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who had come there to recite his Mahabharata, to narrate first of all the 
history of the Bhargavas and, as directed by his host, the Sfita obediently 
does sq. There is a very clear shifting of the centre of gravity. Here 
we have a different milieu and a different interest. The scene changes from 
the bustling and scintillating pageantry of the Kaurava Court to the reflec¬ 
tive calm and leisure of the sylvan retreat of the Bhfgus. 

Few scholars, I imagine, would now be inclined to deny that our epic 
text has undergone momentous alterations in the course {71} of its long and 
eventful history. It is now generally recognized that the Bharata, like the po¬ 
pular lays, ballads and early epics of all countries and all people, has always 
been a fluid text, adjusted to the varying needs of the occasion and the differ¬ 
ing tastes of the audience. No disparagement or condemnation of the text is 
thereby implied. The process is quite normal, inevitable and in a wider 
sense wholly right. To continue to be a vital force in the life of a. progres¬ 
sive people, the epic must be a slow-changing book. The fact of expurgation 
and elaboration is only an outward indication of its being a book of inspira¬ 


tion and guidance in life, and not merely a book lying unused and forgotten 
on a dusty book-shelf. And this is no drawback in the case of our text. 
Therein lies on the contrary its capital interest and importance for us. It 
is a rapid motion picture reel of many ages of Indian culture—not necessarily 


factitive history—arranged in a naive fashion : something like the sculptured 
panels on the gateways and the railings of the Buddhist Stupa at Sanchi or 
the mural frescoes of Ajanta, with scenes telescoped all in one plane, without 
much r^ard to perspective or perhaps with its own peculiar technique of pers¬ 


pective. 

As already remarked, it seems probable that in the formative period of 
the epic a powerful Bhargava influence—direct or indirect—has been at woik, 
so to say behind the scenes, in shaping our epic for us. This element had 
obviously obtruded itself nix>n the original nucleus, certainly after tlie time 
of the original author V>'asa and probably after that of Vaisampayana. The 
next traditional link, however, in the transmission of the epic is the Suta. Is 
the Suta then re^xmslble for the conversion of the Bharata into the Maha* 
bharata ? Now I do not doubt tliat some of the Sutas probably were gifted 
versifiers, able to compose -ex tef?ipore short bardic poems and to improvise 
lays to suit them to the varying tastes and requirements of the audience. 
But if we consider these Sutas capable of composing on the spur of the mo¬ 
ment such masses of narrative episodes and didactic discourses as we find in 
our Mahabharata, we shall be crediting these minstrels with an accomplish¬ 
ment far beyond their natural capacity. Nobody is, however, so credulous 
nowadays as to imagine the Suta as the author of those extensive innovation 
that must {72} have been necessary in order to convert a heroic poem of about 
24,000 stanzas (faking the traditional figure as a rough guide i<x our spe¬ 
culations) into an encydoi>aedia, of the present dimensions. 
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We are not in any case, as far as I can see, constrained to accept everjr 
single statement of the epic in its exact literal sense. And when I say that, 

I mean no disparagement either of the text; far from it. Our epic does not 
pretend to be a dry, prosaic, matter-of-fact chronicle, nor a statistical history 
in the modem sense, based upon a laboriously compiled critical apparatus. 

If it were that, it would surely not have lived for 2500 years. We have on 
the shelves of our libraries hundreds of ponderous tomes and compendiums 
of national and world history, prepared along approved lines by laborious 
professore of history. But hardly anybody reads these works twice, and they 
are mostly forgotten, in a generation or two, by an understanding and un¬ 
grateful posterity. The Mahabharata never was a scientific chronicle of that 
type and it would be egregious folly to regard it as such. It is above all 
an inspired poem. It was actually regarded by later generations as a kavya : 

kjtam mayedam bhagavan kdvyam pammapujitam |, 
the highest type of Indian poetry, like its sister epic, the Ramayaija. It was 
before everything else a work of art, creative art, idealistic in conception, 
informed with deep religious feeling, permeated by a conscious didactic pur¬ 
pose, focussed more on ideas and ideals than on facts and figur^, in which 
people were not interested then so much as now ; a work in which a moral 
was conveyed by a parable, an elusive tmth by a tangible facile myth. And 
to the inspired creators of a traditional book of that type we must at least 
allow poetic licence and common imagination. 

The entire story that the Suta had heard the epic at its first recitation 
by Vaisampayana and reproduced it verbatim at Saunaka’s bidding, having 
committed it to memory after a single hearing, is so obviously unnatural and 
improbable that it seems clearly more appropriate to regard it merely as a 
poetic fiction, a “ frame-story,” the most popular of Indian devices of literary 
composition. But there is no symbolism without a basis, however difficult 
it mav 1731 be for us to reach the elusive subconscious or unconsaous. To 
my mind, the frame-story of our Mahablmrata is directly an unconscious 
admission of the fact that the Bharata had at a critical stage of its evolu¬ 
tion passed into the sphere of influence of tire Bhrgus, through the medium 
of the wandering minstrel. The Bhargava influence is implied in the person 
of the Kulapati Saunaka. The Suta, who used to recite the poem m the 
Heroic Age, is kept on, with due regard to traditional usage, to give the new 
recension a setting appropriate to it and indicating the source at the same time. 

The influence of the Bhargavas in the narrative portior of the Great Epic 
is very evident and can hardly be disputed. But their influence in an en¬ 
tirely different sphere, though less tangible and therefore more difficult to de¬ 
monstrate, is to my mind nevertheless probable : I mean the incorporation 
into the epic of large masses of didactic material, concentrated chiefly in the 
ganti and AnuSasana, especially so far as it concerns the Dharma and Niti 
elements. Though the philosophy of the Mahablfirata is often times rather 
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being in places abstruse and confused, and though the religious be¬ 
liefs which find expression there are perplexingly eclectic, oscillating between 
Vai§3>avism and Saivism, between Henotheism and Pantheism, there can be 
no two opinions about the fact that the Mahabharata offers a very sound and 
complete exposition of Dharma and Niti according to Indiah theorists, a 
feature which has given tliis venerable old monument of Indian antiquity 
its rank as Smrti and its abiding value, and interest to the Hindus, nay to all 
true children of Mother India. 


Now it happens tliat Dharma and NJti are just the two topics in whidi 
the Bhrgus had specialized and with which tlieir names are prominently as¬ 
sociated. The connection of the Bhargava Sukra with Niti, which is prover¬ 
bial in the Maliabharata, is so patent that it does not need to be especially 
pointed out. The connection of the Bhrgus with the Dharma^stra is perhaps 
not so well known, but is nevertheless equally certain. One has only to re¬ 
call that, according to a tradition preserved in the work itself, our Manusmrti, 
the most famous and popular of ancient Indian works bearing on the Dhar- 
maSastra, is the ancient Code {74} of Manu in the form in which it was 
communicated to mankind by Bhrgu and is therefore even commonly known 
as the Bhrgusamhita, an explanation which I see not the slightest reason to 
question or doubt. It is also recognized that there is intimate co>nnection 
between the Mahabharata and the Manusmrti. The Manushqrti, it may be 
pointed out, has an introduction not unlike in conception to the first chapter 
of our epic : a few stanzas agree to some extent even in their wording. The 
opinions of Manu have been frequently cited in our Mahabharata {ity evam 
Manur abravlt). According to Buhler’s computation, there are about 260 
stanzas of the Manusmrti, that is nearly 10 per cent, of the total, which are 
again found verbatim (or with only slight variations) in pmvans 3, 12 and 
13 alone of the Great Epic.^ Then on the side of the Mahabharata, Dharma 
is the foundation on which the whole stately edifice of the Great Epic has 
been reared, and to a great extent also the material of which it is a>mposed. 
Our Mahabharata is itself a dharmotgraniha. The putative hero of the epic. 
Yudhi§thira is called Dharmaraja, himself a son of Dharma; he is Dharma 
incarnate. The Bharata was a dharma-yuddha : yato dharmas taio jaycf^. 
The field of battle was a dharma-ksetra. NSrayana iilcamated himself 
as Sri-Kr§.pa to restore the fallen Dharma. The essence of the book (Bhara- 
ta-sdvitrl), embodying the moral of the story, is given as (B. 18. 5. 62 f.) : 
mdhvabdhur vxraimy esa na ca kaicic chi^oH me | 
dharmdd artha§ ca kdmaS ca sa kimarthath na sevyate H 
na jdtu kdman na bhaydti na lobhdd 
dharmam tyajej jivitasydpi hetoh | 
nityo dharmah sukkadufikhe tv anitye 
fivo nityo hetur asya tv amtyah j| 


BOhler, The Laws of Manu (S. B. E, 25), p.* LXXX. 
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The infiltration of masses of Bhargava material in the shape of Bhargava 
myths and legends, the manner of its treatment, a'nd even that strange admix¬ 
ture of the Epic with the Dharma and Niti elements, which latter especially 
has so long puzzled many inquirers into the genesis of the Mahabharata, 
thus appear to find a simple and straightforward explanation in the assump¬ 
tion of an important unitary dia^keuasis of the epic undef. very strong and 
direct Bhargava influence. But this does not at all {75} imply that the text 
has remained untouched after this first diaskeuasis; far from it. Like all 
traditional works, it was a slow-changing book ; and additions and alterations, 
as already remarked, must have been made in it continuously throughout its 
long history of about 2500 years.^ 

These further additions were in the main probably made in the first ins¬ 
tance by the Bhargavas themselves in the centuries that immediately fol¬ 
lowed the first important diaskeuasis under Bhargava supervision, since it is 
most likely that just as tlie different collections of Vedic hymns, the various 
Brahmaiias and the ritualistic manuals were all, for some time, the closely 
guarded property of diverse Vedic schools and families of sages, which hod 
respectively cultivated and developed them, so also our remodelled Bharata, 
now elevated to the ra!nk of the Fifth Veda, must have remained for some 
time in the exclusive possession of the Bhargavas as their close literary pre 
serve. That would, in my opinion, account for the apparent homogeneous 
character of this heterogeneous mass : it all came from different hands, but 
out of the same mould. 

If the above considerations have any validity, they might help us to lift 
up a comer of the thick veil enveloping our Great Epic and allow us to have 
a covert peep into its history. Such a peep would show that there existed 
in India, in very ancient times an epic poem of about 24,000 stanzas, attribut¬ 
ed to Vyasa (the Expander ”), which described in great detail the Bharata 
War and sang the glory of the Klo,davas. This heroic poem, the Bharata, 
which used to be recited by the Sutas mostly at royal courts and had in 
course of time become very popular, was at a critical stage of its history ap¬ 
propriated by the Bhrgus (who had certainly specialized in the Dharma and 
Nitisastra and probably also developed leanings towards Vi^uism), with the 
idea of developing the epic into a vehicle of popular instmction and edifica¬ 
tion combined with entertainment. These anchorites, full of age-old wisdom 

1 The most conspicuous instances of such latter additioiis (not found in all 
mss. even) : 

Adi: 1. The Brahma-Gajjesa episode; 2. Kai?ikaniti; 3. Svetald-upa- 
khyana* 

Arajjyaka : 1. Surya-stotra (B. 3. 3. 36-60) ; 2. Additions to Markapdeya^s 
discourse (B. add. 193-198, 200). 

Virata ; Durgastotra. 

Bhi^raa : Durgastotra, 
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wonderful masters of the art of myth-weaving, took from the Sutas the 
Bharata and gave back to the world the Mahabharata, the same book yet 
different. In the process of the redaction by the Bhfgus, the work, naturally 
and to an extent unconsciously, received that characteristic and indelible 
stamp £76} which was predetermined by the eventful history, the natural 
proclivities, the special endowments, and the peculiar “ Weltanschauung of 
the Bhrgus. It was this little episode in its history tiiat necessarily gave our 
poem the anomalous character of an Epos and “ Rechtsbuch'' combined. It 
may be surmised that this remodelled Bharata remained for some consider¬ 
able time in the hands of the Bhargavas, who had developed it and so to say 
re-created it, as their exclusive literary property, and they exploited it there¬ 
after and propagated it in their own way. The colossal success of the Bhar- 
gava recension of the ancient Epic of the Bharatas, a success which in one 
sense was richly deserved, was the indirect cause of the neglect and subse¬ 
quent disappearance of the original heroic poem, which probably still existed 
at the time of the composition of the Asvalayana Gihya Sutra (3. 4. 4).'^ 
Like other branches of the hieratic literature, when the epic at last passed out 
of the hands of the Bhrgus and became the commOTi property of the literati 
of India, it still remained a fluid text, not entirely closed to minor altera¬ 
tion and expansion, but retained its character as a traditional work, revei'ed 
and cherished by the people as the work of Mahar§i Vyasa and serving still as 
a vehicle of popular education, inspiration and edification as intended by 
the Bhrgus. The further we pursue the study! of the traces of Bhargava in¬ 
fluence on the Epic of the Bharatas, the clearer, it seems to me. will become the 
history of our Mahabharata, the Great Epic of Bharatavai^a. 


VJI. The Oldest Extant MS. of the Adiparvan.^ 
IntrodtiCtorys 


A discovery of capital importance for Mahabharata studies is the accident¬ 
al but singularly lucky find by Manyavara Gurujiu Hemraj Panditjiu, c.i.E,, 
D.P.I., the well-known savant of Nepal, of a new Nepali MS. of the Adiparvan, 
which according to the Panditjiu is between seven hundred and eight hundred 
years old, and therefore easily the oldest extant MS. of the Mahabharata. It 
was only a few years ago that I had remarked in the Prolegomena to the 
Adiparvan : “ Only those who know the difficulties in the way of obtaining 
any MS. from Nepal wiU be in a position to appreciate fully the dd>t which 
the editor and the other members of the Mahabharata Editorial Board, and 
beyond that the whole world of Indologists, owe to the Rajaguru. ' £202} 


^ N. B. Utgikar, Proc. & Trans. 1st. Or Conf. (1922). pp. 46-61 : “The men¬ 
tion of the Mahabharata in the A^valSyana Grfayasutra.” 

\AB0RI 19.201-262). 
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Sankritists have much to hope fot from the dispassionate efforts of this truly 
patriotic and,cultured Rajaguru, who loses no opportunity of placing his im¬ 
mense learning and unbounded resources freely at the disposal of all serious 
workers in the field of Sanskrit research How prophetic those words have 
proved and how the Rajaguru has more than justified our expectations, is 
manifested in the recovery of this singular old Nepali MS. 


The MS., of which complete collations and specimen photos (reproduced 
here in facsimile^) were kindly sent to me for my use by Rajaguru Hemaraj 
Panditjiu, was recently acquired by him and is in his possession. The mate¬ 
rial is palm-leaf and the writing, which is throughout uniform, is in old faded 
ink. It contains only the first parvan of the Mahabharata, but is complete 
in itself, there being no folios missing. The' average folioi measures 
2T' .X 2i" and each folio contains uniformly 7 lines of writing, except the 
last folio, which has only 4J lines. The! MS. is not dated but the high anti¬ 
quity claimed for it is authenticated, apart from its antique look,^ by con¬ 
vincing internal evidence. The best proof is that it is almost entirely free 
from those modem accretions which are given in Appendix I of the Adiparvan 
Volume, as also in great part from those other smaller insertions which are 
listed in the foot-notes. More astonishing still is the fact that out of the 
textual emendations hazarded by the editor, fifty per cent, are actually docu¬ 
mented by this MS. * It is therefore no exaggeration to say that this remark¬ 
able MS. opportunely affords welcome support to the Critical Edition in most 
crucial matters. Moreover many of the variant readings of the new MS. are 
difficult and obscure, marking out its text as distinctly archaic. And, finally, 
in many of its readings it agrees fairly closely with a certain other MS. from 
Nepal, which is symbolized as 5^^ in the critical apparatus of the Adi, and 
which is again the oldest dated MS. of the the Adiparvan. The tradition is 
therefore fairly complete and well attested. 


{203} The greatest value of this MS. lies, as hintedl already, in its cor¬ 
roboration of the constituted text of the Critical Edition. Indirectly it 
attests and justifies, as an independent witness, the principles according to 
which the reoonstructicHi of the epic text is achieved, thus placing the consti¬ 
tuted text on still surer foimdations. 

Long Insertions of the Vulgate, 

Hitherto, it may be observed, the data of the Sarada and the “ K ” ver¬ 
sions had mainly to vouchsafe for the purification of thei epic text attempted 

^ The photographs are of the written surface of the first and last folios and 
two intermediate folios (one of which latter is the penultimate folio of the MS.). 

^ I have compared the script with the specimens reproduced in BDhler's 
Paleographische Tafeln, It comes closest to the script of Tafel VI, No, XI (Cam¬ 
bridge MS. No. 1691, 2 of A.D. 1179). 
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tn the Critical Edition. Now, the omissions of the constituted text are sup¬ 
ported from a new source and from an entirely different version, the Nepali. 
Our MS. is in fact surprisingly free from most of the matter pronounced to be 
spurious on the evidence of the then available MSS. of different versions. The 
longer insertions given in Appendix I, are conspicuous by their absence in this 
MS. Here is a list of the long passages which are missing in the new MS. 


No. 1 : The Brahma-Gaije^ complec; inserted at different points in 
Dn Dr Dj.is.i* S, i.e., om. in its totality only in K 0.3 Dj. 

No. 13 : A passage of six lines ins. in K (except KJ (marg.) Da Dn 

No. 14 : The Purajjic story of Aruija, who is made to act as the chariot¬ 
eer of the Sun ; ins. in K 4 (marg.) N Vi B D (except Dj, D^ on suppl. fol.) 


Tl Gi.5.4 B, 

No. 41 : Names of the hundred sons of Dhi:tara§tra ; ins. in K 3 . 4 . 


Vi B D (except Ds). 

j No. 42 : Story of> the birtti of Abhimanyu ; ins. in K 3 . 4 N V, B D (ex- 

i ceptDfi). 

No. 43 ; Story of the birth of Kama ; Ins. in K 4 S Vi B D (except D*). 
No. 61 : Details of the marriage of Paijdu and Madri, subst for 1. 105. 
4-7, in K 4 N B D. . 

No. 62 ; Story of the birth of Duljsala; ins. in all MSS. except §4 
No. 71-72 : Details of the picnic (jalakrida); ins. in K 4 fJ B D. 

^ No. 75 : Story of pi?(odaka given to Droaja’s son ; ins. in all MSS. except 

Si Ko-3. 

> £204} No. 76 : Arjuna’s pre-eminence among the pupils of Dropa; ins. 

in K4 N B D Ts Gi ,,.4 5. 

No. 78 ; Description of the conquest and annexation of Drupada’s king¬ 
dom by the P^davas exacted by Acarja Drodja as gurudakfhfd ; ins. in K, 
Dai ^2 (supp. fol. s.ec ot.) 4.5 S. 

No. 80 : Installation of Yudhi§thira as heir-apparent; ina in all MSS. 
except i§i K 0 . 3 . 

No. 81 : Kapikamti: ins. in all MSS. except ^ K 0 . 3 . 

No. 85 : Story of the boat seht by Vidura for ' the use of the P^avas; 
j ins. in all MSS. except iSi K 0 . 3 , 

; No. 118 : iSvetaka-episode ; ins. in all N MSS. Cf. also passage No. 120 

j ins. in Ta G3.4, and No. 121 ins. in 6 , Ko,i. 4 . 


Short Insertions of the Vulgate. 

Like these long insertions our MS. omits most of the shorh insertions 
given ip the foot-notes to the constituted text. There are more than two 
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thousand of such passages, the majority naturally from the Southern Re¬ 
cension. The following instances, selected at random, of “ short ” passages 
omitted by our MS. may be mentioned for the sake of illustration : 128*, 220*, 
250*, 301*, 313*, 402*, 429*, 463*, 528*, 558*, 560*, 564*, 573*, 693*, 
756*, 892* , 1001*. 1036*, 1038*, 1129*, 1131*, 1188*, 1242*, 1308*, 1312*, 
1330*, 1331*, 1341*, 1365*, 1368*, 1377*, 1379*, 1444*, 1477*, 1492*, 
1494*, 1503*, 1515*, 1516*, 1517*, 1686*, 1729*, 1742*, 1793*, 1824*, 
1847*, 2132*. 

These, it may be noted, are some ot the many passages (extending from 
three to twdnty lines) which are found in all N MSS. (except i§, K)—with or 
without some S MSS.—^but which are omitted by our MS. The following 
omissions from among these deserve special notice ; 

128* : This is a passage of 72 lines, consisting of the longer version 
of the contents of the Arapyaka-parvan, found in certain MSS. of the North¬ 
ern Recension. It may be noted in passing that in its Parvasamgraha chap¬ 
ter, the new MS. gives throughout the shorter version, which has been adopt¬ 
ed in the Critical Edition and which agrees with the version of this adhyaya 
in P. P. S. Sastri's edition of the Southern Recension. 

560’" : By omitting this, our MS. omits the reference to Pajidu, found in 
all N MSS, except those of the Ka^m5r5 Version. 

{205} 693* : This is a passage of sixteen lines and contains the famous 
couplet na jdtu kdmdfjL kdmdndrn etc., recurring in many places. 

892*': This passage, occurring after 1. 89. 51, is found in all N MSS. 
In the place where it is inserted there appears to have been a lacuna in the 
original, filled up by the two recensions in different ways. In the consti¬ 
tuted text the place is marked by asterisks. 

1036* : Details of Brhaspati’s cohabitation with Mamata, wife of Uta- 
thya and the godharma mentioned in that context, inserted in all N MSS. 
except t§i Ko .2 

1341* : A passage of ten lines found in all MSS. except K. It des¬ 
cribes the* approch of Droaia to Rama Jamadagnya for the astravidya. 

1793* : A passage of seven lines found in all MSS. except Tg Gi.g« M. 

These significant omissions, major and minor, prove that the text of our 
MS. is shorter than that of all other MSS. hitherto known. Accordingly we 
find tliat in the Parvasaihgraha chapter of this MS. the figure of the stanzas 
for the Adi is given as 7784, which brings down the figure of the Vulgate by 
eleven hundred and the figure even of the Sarada MS. by two hundred 
stanzas! It is however, curious that it apparently has the same number of 
adhyayas as the Critical Edition viz. 225, while the Par\"asaihgraha figure 
forj the same is 218 both in this MS. and the Critical Edition. In other 
words in differing from its own Parvasamgraha figure, our MS. exactly agrees 
with the critical text! The number of adhyayas in the Vulgate, it may be 
noted, is 234, white that of the Southern Recension can be computed to ex- 
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to about 250 adhyayas. On the other hand, the number! of adhyayas 
in the Kumbakonam edition reaches the astonishing figure 260! 



Small Infiltrations. 

Even though our MS. is appreciably shorter than any other MS. of the 
Adi so far known, we cannot indeed suppose it to have been absolutely free 
from inflation and contaminafion. This MS. has in fact just a few inser¬ 
tions not countenanced by the Critical Edition. For instance . 

{[2065 App. I. No. 12 : The first three lines of this passage (of skteen 
lines) are subsHtuled in our MS. in place of 1. 19. 1-2. This substitution is 

common to fta also ! The passage is characteristic of all N MSS. except those 

of the KasmSrI Version. 

App. I, No. 33 : This passage is found in all N MSS., the Kasmiri Ver¬ 
sion showing variation only in sequence. The passage is inserted after 1. 
56. 31, and is a continuation of the eulogy of the MaMbharata, serving as 
an introduction to that redaction of the epic which begins with the episode 
of Uparicara. Here our MS. agrees with in omitting lines 3-11. 

App. I, No. 58 : This passage also is a common heritage of all N MSS. 
It describes how Surya, when invoked by KuntI, presses her to have sexual 
intercourse with him. 

Besides these major additions, some insertions from the footnotes to the 
constituted text have filtered their way into our MS.. The number of such 
passages is not very large, being about ninety, and they consist mainly of 
single lines. These are the passages in question : 90*, 220*, 288*, 291*, 
476*, 478*, 479*, 485*, 494*, 495*, 549*, 601*, 678*, 708*, 709*, 710*, 
750*, 868*, 873*, 875*, 879*, 903*, 906*, 909*, %2*,, 999*, 1004*, 1013*, 

1017*, 1018*, 1022*, 1068*, 1087*, 1096*, 1104*, 1110*, 1120*, 1124*, 

1141*, 1142*, 1144*. 1146*. 1148*, 1155*. 1162*. 1166*. 1173*, 1178*, 

1186*, 1196*, 1212*, 1219*, 1224*. 1230*, 1240*, 1305*, 1309*. 1357*, 

1430*. 1436*, 1463*, 1470*. 1623*. 1644*, 1665*, 1698*. 1786*, 1789*, 1796*, 
1812*. 1815*, 1818*. 1855*, 1882*, 1883*, 1919*, 1920*. 1921*, 1922*. 1951*. 
1953*. I960*, 1975*, 2016*, 2087*, 2097*. 

All these insertions are uniformly met with in all N MSS., or at least in 
the majority of N MSS., and not a single one of th^ is sporadic. 

An insertion of a single stanza from the yadaSrau^am section (adhy. 1) 
is the only unique insertion in this MS. 


Conflation of Mahdbhmata texts. 

Here we may note, in passing, the light this MS. slieds in an indirect 
way on how the text gradually gets inflated. At several places we find addi¬ 
tions made marginally by another and a later hand. Fop instance, after 1. 
5 . 26, we find a marginal insertion of two lines etc., which is 

taken from a passage {207} of eight lines f<xmd in all N MSS. (except Ko.j 
Dj). Again, after 1. 19. 15 we have a marginal addition of two lines 
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y which the first line is merely a variant of a line 

included in our text, but the second is an '‘additional” line found chiefly 

in late Northern MSS. of - the Central Group. It is clear that the copyist of 
such a MS. as this, without further investigation—which of course is not his 
business !—cannot determine whether the lines added in the margin belonged 
to its origial exemplar, or whether they were taken from some other source. 

It is not the custom of the copyist to be very squeamish about such things. 

He copies whatever he finds before him, provided it makes sense and has 
something to do with the epic. It is thus that the corpus has got gradually 
inflated to its maximum capacity. Cf. the example of K 4 cited in the Adi- 
parvan Volume (Prolegomena, p. xii). 


Minor Readings. 

Let us now consider the individual readings of our MS. Here also the 
agreement of this MS. with the constituted text is quite remarkable. That 
it cannot and must not be expected to have complete agreement with the 
constituted text is only obvious; like all other Mahabharata MSS., it also 
represents a particular version of the epic, and nothing more. 

Our MS. shows in point of readings the greatest agreement with MSS. 
of the Nepali group : quite naturally, as it is written in the same script and 
belongs to the same provincial version. In particular, its agreements with 
the best and the oldest MS. of the Nepali version belonging to our appa¬ 
ratus, are unique and striking. The total number of variant readings in our 
MS. amounts approximately to a little more than 25(X). Out of these, its 
unique agreements with (or in a few places along with one or two other 
MSS.) against all other MSS. count over 500. This shows that our MS. de¬ 
finitely belonged to the Nepali version, and is not a copy of a MS. of the 
Sarada or version—a very important point—though it has marked 

affinities in many a place witJi the latter groups. Here are appended about 
sixty instances, chosen at random, as specimens of the unique agreements of 
our MS. with 


{208} 14.17* ( for 

16.26* ( for TORT qqR ) 

16.31* 5irr!%: (for m:) 

17.6* (for ) 

17.24'' FITOlfiT?r: JR«r (for nrpwfiT* 

vm) 

19.4" (for 

21.3'' wq ? ( for ) 

27.23" figtti (for ) 

30.15“ ?iTOn: (for qwn:) 

32.8* qraqft (for ) 

33 . 21 “ TOT*eR: (for «^1TT: ) 


38.22“ ( for IRT TTflTOi:) 

44.14“ ijl^ ( for ) 

45.2" Trai (for BRm) 

48,1“ (for ) 

48.10“ ( for ) 

52.4“ (for ) 

53 . 34 “ ( for ) 

55.23f (for ) 

56.19* 

57.55'’ TOVRTft ( for MRq# ) 

60.5“ (for ^at^ar) 

61.2“ ■RTa ^or?!^) 

64.34* jj5*Tr(^ (for ) 
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(for 


111.26“’( for ;TgH ) 

111.28“* ¥l^p2rt'( for ) 

113.7“* (for 5Piraii:) 

115.6“’ ( for ) 

116.7“’ (for ainil^wr ) 

122.26“* (for sii«jg;) 

123.71* ( for |^:) 

134.10“’“* g?cr: (for s^%g:)' 

134.24“* (for utin:) 

136.12“* g%fir: (for Wfs^OH ) 

141.2'* TIOTHT 

143.22“* ( for ) 

149.7“’ w ( for qt-qnr) 

149.7“* (for j&qt ailJflr- 

149.11* q EBri*t ( fqr Vi.^piH ) 

154.16“* (for qn?) 

157.4* ( foy 5Tr#<q) 

Here it is necessary to emphasise the curious circumstance that while the 
new MS. is almost on a par with irt respect - of individual 
readings, it is far superior to f?s in so far that it lacks, about ninety'per 
cent, of the insertions which Ng has in common with the Vulgate, that is to 
say, the Bengali-Devanagarl group. It thus gives its welcome support .to 
the Sarada-K group and our Critical Edition as regards that large mass of 
passages in, which 1^209} these texts are lacking. It may be incidentally re¬ 
marked that 1^3 is relatively purer than the other two Nepah MSS. and occa¬ 
sionally has definite leanings towards the 6arada or Kasmlrl version. These 
additional passages in MSS. like we may reasonably infer, were gradu¬ 
ally added by the epic artists, who worked out the details and filled in the 
lacunae of this colossal composition. There must have been a free give-and- 
take of these passages in tlie extensive comparisons of different manuscripts 
of the epic text at holy places and centres of pilgrimage and scats of ancient 
learning. Beginning in the lowly way of marginalja and iodiMpatras, these 
additions 'must have got embedded in the text, through their transmission 
from copyist to copyist, undergoing in this process a strange variation of de¬ 
tails. 


71.26/ ( for 

76.26“ TOffsin (for 
Hi) 

79.16“^ ^ 

84.3“’ qai ( for ) 

89.33^ ( for H ) 

90.32* hIrihh ( for ) 

90.42 snrai ( for ) 

92.15“’ ^slr: (for ) 

93.14““ srtstlfir ( for % ) 

93.33'“* 3ltr 

Traysnjjili HqtvR:) 

94.55* ( for f^^qi:) 

94.84“ H ( for HPfJTdl H?!) 
96.17“’* snw'-qfqfe: ( for % 

99.6* aiRft^ (for 3ll#H(i) 
100.1* HI gq: ( for 5i5i%:) 

103.17“ ciiWHIH ( for f%HHI«I) 
111.12* 5Rl Hisiqi: ( for Hgtiir ^) 


In a small percentage of cases, our MS. shows, it must be admitted, 
readings documented mostly by Southern MSS.—with or without support of 
a few other N MSS. It is naturally the most difficult thing in the worl^ lb 
decide in these cases whether this sporadic agieement is due to late contami¬ 
nation or to primitive connection through the lost archetype. In the light 
of such variants, some readings of the Critical Edition will have to be recon- 
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[, and it may, in sporadic cases, be found necessary even to alter slight¬ 
ly the readings of the Adiparvan in the Critical Edition. That work must 
however be left over now for further research by a future generation of 
scholars. 

Unique Readings. 

Like all MSS. modem or ancient, our MS. has quite a large number of 
unique readings, that is to say, readings which have not been found in any 
MS. so far collated for the Critical Edition. They consist of variants of pro¬ 
per names, consciously or unconsciously manipulated ; sjmonyms or paraph¬ 
rases ; and sometimes of mere transpositions of words and phrases; or even 
insignificant variants of expletives and verse-filling particles. In a few ins¬ 
tances the variants are obscure and archaic, but generally weak and incon¬ 
sequential as compared to the readings of the Critical Edition. The Maha- 
bharata problem is made a problem of problems and a problem sui generis 
by the amazing diversity of MSS. in all imaginable details; and our MS. is 
not {210} behindhand in liberally contributing to this diversity; Here I 
specify a few samples of unique readings of the new MS. : 




1.181* 

jqpra: ( for ) 

1.194* 

(for ) 

2.77* 

{ for ) 

2.26* 

WW45rwR(for?raiira5To) 

2.104" 


2.136'* 

ireirag (for finftqra ) 

2.139'* 

53 ^ (for ) 

2.214'*'* 

nrn (for^?H- 


indH.) 

7.11'* 

^ (3^) 

13.15" 

(fon^q^ran^icfO 

13.44** 

MHairai (for gngffi) 

20 .12“ 

5iRrr ) 

43.25* 

iqra! (for iraf) 

57.12'* 

?»(for instn;) 

59.41'* 

fwnSH: ( for ) 

67.30“ 

Igijf (for ) 

es.ee** 

qtfsn (for ) 

71.58* 

qa (for ?5r) 

79.21“ 

fRRRT Hspwir 

84.17“ 

gq^n^Cforq^ra;) 

88.25“ 


102.16* 


108.1“ 

^aqran (for > 

112.27* 


114.38“ 

gwpg (for ) 


118.19* ( for ) 

132.8'* ^ (for ) 

134.22" strain 

147.18'* { for g iatRtra ) 

158,18" ( for ) 

158.50 ^ viran 
178.5* im: (for ) 

179.19* ( for ) 

180.9* (for ) 

186.7" f^rfoi ( for ) 

190.8" atsnsmJqw (for 

191.6" ^dkrUor^gr) 

194.2'* Hg 
195.5" ffnr (for sqra) 

199.32'^ ) 

201.18" (for ng ^) 

207.18* nq?T!5nojsi^ 

207.23'* #j6| (for iwn: wn:) 

211.24'* {for ?|3R|;) 

214.30* 

218 . 18 " jqsffftiRo 

218.22'* ( for firaqn«n°) 

223.9'* gWTl?q^^(for % if: qft 
) 
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Our Em&idaiions. , . \ ' 

Now we may turn to what is perhaps the most surprising feature ol' piir 
MS. That is the support our MS. affords to the constituted text of the Cri¬ 
tical Edition, with regard to the emendations attempted therein. Tt is re-, 
markable to find that this single MS., which is certainly older than any of the 
MSS. we had before, supports and confirms, as already remarked, fifty pep 
cent of these emendations. Out of the total of thirty-six emendations £211} 
made in the Critical Edition the following eighteen are corroborated by our 
MS : 


30.7 ^ (hyper¬ 
metric !) 

37.10 ^ 

51.8 aisft* ( hia¬ 

tus ) 

57.20 ( hiatus ) 

84.13 *«I5PT % 

(hiatus) 

92.50 ( double 

sandhi) 

98.8 wrar (hiatus) 
103.5 

( hiatus ) 


110.20 JTIf JTlii 

(hiatus) 

110.28 *3irat H?IJn5 ( hiatus) 

147.2 ( hiatus) 

149.6 ^ (hiatus) 

157.13 (hiatus ) 

207.17 f.^ ? ( hiatus) 

214.9 ( hiatus) , 

219.3 (shorten- 
(ing metri causa ) 

224.5 (hiatus) 

224.9 cW.4) ^ ^tfOrna' 


Now, even though these emendations were put forward more as a hypo¬ 
thesis than as a dogma (Prolegomena p. xciv), they have evoked severe cri¬ 
ticism from certain scholars. It will therefore be advisable to consider here 
some of these criticisms in the light of the readings of our new MS. 

Professor A. B. Keith, in his review^ of the Adiparvan, admits that, 
'‘the editor has quite justly relied often oh the maxim that the more difl|icult 
reading is to be preferred to the simpler, since it is easy to explain the latter 
as correction of what was poorly understood by careless scril^ but con¬ 
tinues, “ we need not, therefore, accept as a necessarily correct theory the'^ view 
that we are to restore hiatuses, whenever we find variants in thfe MSS., which 
might be explained by assuming that they are the differt'nt' efforts ..made by 
scribes, who were not accustomed to hiatus to remedy tlie^ irregularity'’. 
Whether the said view represents a correct theory of Mbh. t€!xt-reconstruc¬ 
tion or not may be best judged from the circumstance that out of^^e eighteen 
emendations which are actually documented and attested by tiiis new ^IS,, 
not less than thirteen were made just on the ground of £212} hiatus ! A 
glance at the above list will convince the reader of the truth of this coiit^tion. 


^ One stanza 1. 71.36 in \s-hich there is an emendation is unfortunately’dirntted,' 
in the new MS. s' 

2 Indum Culture, Vol. 3, pp. 766-771. , \ . ' 
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In all these thirteen Instances there are violent fluctuations in the MS. 
readings. These uncommon fluctuations pointed towards the possibility, which 
this MS, has turned into a certainty, that they represent more or less inde¬ 
pendent attempts at correcting some solecism to which the scribes, editors or 
commentators would naturally take violent objection. It is natural to infer 
that this solecism is the hiatus to which a steadily increasing antipathy is 
noticeable as wd pass from the earlier to the later Sanskrit literature. It is 
well-known that Vedic texts frequently contain hiatus which does not cause 


any serious offence to the susceptibilities of the modern reader, but the* same 
hiatus in the work of a poet of the classical period would be rated as a capi¬ 
tal blunder. The view of Hopkins (which Prof. Keith endorses) to the 
effect that there is nothing peculiarly epic in hiatus, and that it is found in 
precedent and subsequent poetry, is quite non-committal, and, if anything, 
favours our position. The point at issue is the legitimacy of the hiatus in 
the subsequent literaturei and not merely its occurrence. It is quite legiti¬ 
mate in the earlier literature, but comes to be progressively regarded as a 
solecism and therefore is an anthema to scribes bred and brought up in the 
classical tradition. It is no doubt carelessness only, as Prof. Keith observes, 
in the later stages of the growth of Sanskrit literature, but not necessarily so 
throughout its history. Prof. Keith himself has not much faith in his own 
scepticism and consequently much of his criticism loses point, as he concedes, 
though reluctantly, the validity of certain restorations of hiatuses. 


Prof. Keith has altogether missed tlic significance' of the variation of 
MSS. between particles like, hi, ca, iu, va, in these instances of emendations. 
It is true that these particles show great variation from MS. to MS., as is 
only natural in the corpus of a fluid text. But the scribes did not go out of 
their way to vary the text and to replace deliberately one particle by another. 
Often enough these small particlcfe are very instructive in determining the 
complex relationship of MSS. Our present MS., for instance, agrees with 
Na scork of times in the choice of just {213'} these particles against all other 
MSS. But we need not press the point too far. It is sufficient to note that 
the variation is not as arbitrary as it might at first siglit appear. Moreover, 
it is easy to understand that these small particles do come in very handy 
whenever the question of avoiding a hiatus arises and can be sandwiched 
between the vowels without disturbing the metre.^ This is cl^rly the sim¬ 
plest and most natural mode of avoiding the hiatus and explains the violent 
fluctuations of the text. That it is not the only mode of avoiding the seem¬ 
ing blunder may be seen from 1. 57. 20 kriyate ’*ucchrayo nrpail}, where T G 
have entirely recast the pada, changing it to ; kurvanty ete dhvajocchrayGiH. 


1 Cf. Hopkins, The Great Epic. p. 199 f. : “ In both metres, to avoid Watus, 
irrational particles are often inserted. A good example is; pura fcrta^ge tata hy 
asid raja hy Akampanalji, vii, 2,029, where B., 52, 26, omits the first hi ”. 
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^ the proof of an original hiatus does not always rest upon a mere variation 
of particles, as Prof. Keith thinks. 

Prof. ICeith starts from ’the conviction (which is quite a fniori), that 
if at all a hiatus occurs, it must occur either between tlie padas where the 
absence of sandhi is natural; or else before a vocative, where it is easy to 
feel a natural pause. He doels not grudge the restoration of hiatus in 1. 99. 


15; 103. 5; 110. 20; 119. 11 etc. on these grounds. In 1. 57. 20 kriyate 
*ucchmyo nrpaih and 1. 100. 2 nisithe agamisyath he haltingly admits the 
validity of the restoration of hiatus and tries desperately to defend it on 
grounds of metrical facility. He is adamant, however, when it comes to— 
what he styles—unmotived hiatus. He has exemplified his scepticism in 
the following instances. 

In 1. 147. 2 he considers roravUhas tv amthavat as more legitimate. . 

Proceeding further, Prof. Keith says that it is very difficult to believe in 
1. 207. 17 kule asnm babhuva ha : since such a hiatus as this is “ unmotived 
He can, however, easily persuade himself to believe that “ the sambabhtlva 
of a large body of MSS. was erroneously curtailed to babhiiva with the re^lt 
that kule *snwt had to be extended ” ! 


In 1. 119. 11 tathty ukte Ambikayd, the position according to Prof. 
ICeith is ‘‘ uncertain ; tv may be right before Ambikayd, 

{214} In 1. 98. 8, antarvafni aham Bhrdtrdi may be explained, in the 
opinion of Prof. Keith, " by emphasis ” ; but it is quite probable, he adds, 
that tv is original, ty would be a blunder for it and hy a correction 

1. 224. 5, samtapyamdnd abhito is quitej “ needlessaccording to Prof. 
Keith. The MSS. suggest, according to him, samt\apyantdndn as ** clearly 
correct''. ‘‘Misunderstanding of the accusative”, we are told, “as follow¬ 
ing on the previous line has led to the mere corrections samt^pyamdtid bahu- 
dhd or purato 

In 1. 157. 13, pr^cakrivas tvayd uktab “seems unmotived and the vari¬ 
ants of the MSS. hardly justify it 

Prof. Keith calls 1. 110. 28, yadi dvdm mahdprdjna, “very dubious", 
and in 1. 51. 8, atho IndraJi svayam evajagdma according to him is “ not at 


all certain ". 

1. 214. 9. is an interesting case. The pada in dispute reads Dharnmdje 
*atipntyd, which is an emendation. It was first criticized by the late Prof, 
Winternitz as being “ really unnecessary ”. A reply was given to his cri¬ 
ticisms in these Annals by me and I have devoted three pages of the journal 
(vol. 16. pp. 108-110) to explain the circumstances which, in my opinion, 
necessitated the emendation. Prof. Keith was left unconvinced by these 
arguments. Rejecting this explanation, he dogmatically lays down : “in 1. 
214. 9, Dharmmdje hy atipfityd should be read ; the variant tv is normal, 
and the hiatus is unmotived 

Now that most of these unmotived, needless, dubious, illegitimate, un- 
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necessary hiatuses are actually documented and are no longer merely my con¬ 
jectures, I am intrigued to know what hidden motives Prof. Keith will dis¬ 
cover in them in order to explain their occurrence in an authentic MS. in the 
possession of the Rajaguru of Nepal. 

It is( sad that Professor Winternitz should not have lived to see some 
of his doubts about the readings of the constituted text finally dispelled by 
the evidence of this MS. The discovery of this valuable MS., so consequent¬ 
ial for the text-criticisim of the Adiparvan, would certainly have delighted the 
heart of this veteran scholar, who took a passionate and life-long interest in 
epic studies. The text of the Critical Edition objected to in the £215} fol¬ 
lowing places by thd late lamented Professor Winternitz is supported by 
our MS. 



57.20* 

57,21* 

57.58* 

91.8*^ 

92.45* 

92,50“ 3^* 


93.11 

214.9 

215.2,5 and eJWSSdH 

216.10“ 

21«.14“ 3i5reiRig^SSf55i^ 
218.27 sqifdgpgt 


I append below the collations of the new Nepali MS. exactly as they 
were received from Panditjiu Hemaraj, omitting only a few corrupt read¬ 
ings which are obvious mislections by copyists. 


Collations of the Nepali MS. of the Adiparvan 
OF the Mahabharata belonging to Gurujiu 
Hemaraj Punditjiu c.i.e. of Nepal 

JS* Corrupt readings have been mostly ignored in tliis list. The readings in 
parenthesis ( ) are those of the Critical Edition. [UI after a reading shows that 

it is unique to this MS., and not found in any other MS. collated for the Critical 
Edition. The MS. symbols after a reading show that the reading is elsewhere found 
in those MSS. only. 


Adhy. 1 

9 ") g(forl) [U] 

18 *) 

27 ■*) 3i{(ntn(for aiefpnj.) 

29 “) 31^ ( for 3l^p?q) [ U] 

34 *) g«n (for 3n^) 

**) W- ( for cwr) [ u 3 

35 dfpnr. (forqOT?!) [ U 3 

40 ^ ^gql ( for ) 

*) { for -q) 

41 “} «^ ) for [U] 

*) 5qi#if 


48 “) [U] 

48 *) ( for 5? ) [U]^ 

49 “) ( for ) 

50 “) qscflf^ ( for JjsqiR ) [ U ] 

51 *) (for ) [ Vi ] 

54 *) (for gw) [ U ] 

57 *0 (for W' t U 3 

60 *) fwg (for ) 

63 *) ( for 3ig^ ) ^ ^ ^ 

70 *) (for ) [ U ] 
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»<>} 71 “) ?Irl ( for ^ ) 

73 '’) ^ (for ) 

77 ‘) (for mPsf ') [ Vi ] 

79 “) ^31 

95 *) (for ) [ U ] 

97 *) f?i8SW3H ( for ) 

98 f) (for ) 

99 *) «ii«MWtfJCT5ra: [M] 

100 '*) j«q??IT ( for ) 

101 ?5ll ( read ®si )h ( for 3 ^ ) 

102 Om. 

^04 *) Om. =g 

^109 ‘) qg[^(forgraf) [U] 

112 *) ( for ) 

118 Om. 


178 1 
181 *) 
184 0 


186 

187 

188 

194 

195 

196 

197 

198 

199 ') 

200 “) 


349 

( for 1%^:) 
fltsm: ( for ) [ U ] 

5nw (read ) fat ( for 
sfirengjii) 

[s] (for ) 

(for l^^°) [U] 
«%qi% (for ) [ U1 

I^|^si3n:w: [U] 

*0 

q^iwiCfor^iJiRnni.) [U] 
^um i for ai?lc5l5t) 

(for ?T5l) [U] 

?I?f 

(for sig° ) 

gw (forigtig^) [M, ] 

( for ) [ K» ] 


122 Om. 

125 ') !t W ( for ) 

122 “} 2113: (for ?i?wi 

g^) 

133 ‘) aisii (for qi4) [ U ] 

834 ‘) {for ) 

[U] 

138 “) Jims? ( for ) [ U ] 
140-141 Om. 

142 After 142, iiis. : 

Us ^ I 

WRSTH ?i3ff fllr-ffisi 

?R[i ;mi^ flwT H L u ] 

143 “) ?oi aipai^ (for j{(ui«wi4 ) 

[ Corrupt ] 

150 ‘) mm (for ) 

154 ') ^ ( for iW ) 

155 ') g%(for?^) 

156 ‘) |qi«H (for “si: “4t) 

') 5TOPITfl((forfRTR) 

166 “) 9n!iftg5?r ?Rlt#3*l 

167 *} STflPWl^ VHTO^ [ Ml 3 

169 ‘) { for W*) 

173 “) r: (for ^;) [ Ki ] 

174 °) ( for ) 

175 '*) PliMl sb: ( for TO :) 

23a 


202 Om. 

204 ‘‘) sfimr 

205 ') (for =gi(q) [ U ] 

'*) 3RWra: ( for SI ) 

208 Om. 

209 “} »TRrR^ ( for 

Adhy. 2 

2 '’) TO % ( for si^ ) 

3 *) SI?TO ( for 5reigai) 

7 '*) qR#4% (for”?^t^ig) 

, 8 *) s?TOi^ ^ [ in 

0 ( for ) [ U 3 

12 *) flTOTOi: ( for g^‘*) 

') (for ) 

16 '*) 3n»wi%a; (for ) 

( B, Vi G,) 

20 *) wi ( for TO!) [ U 3 

21 *) silt^ -5 ( for TOT TO) [ Ki 3 
23 ') si% (for sit ) [ U 3 

29 '') aii^ ssnl^: ^grot. 

£217} 31 “) Transp. siT?^ and 

[U3 

32 *) ( for 3 I%t) [ U 3 

37 *0 WjSISTO: ( for itssj^vi:) 

38 ‘‘) $sn 

42-43 Transp. 42'^'* and 43“* 

46 *) g s roU TO (for °Rsr) [ U 3 
50 *) Transp. TOTHi and a?t; i U 3 
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52 “) ( for ) [ u ] 

54 Reads 54"* after 55 [Ml] 

'*) tRr«Ji^ 3 ^ 

57 *) -#^* 1 . ( for ) 

60 *).cft^^« 3 rW*I, [U] 
^[•'§^t^(for g^°) 

71 '*) ( for ° W -) 

' After 7i; ins. 93* ( om. 
line 4) , 

74 *) ? ( for 'g) 

77 *) (for ) { U ] 

78 '’) ( for ) [ U ] 

89 '*) ( for °5nfRt3[.) 

90 "*) (for ) 

[ Corrupt ] 

95 f) ( for ) i U ] 

96 *)'5E13 #P5Rn^ (for tWI sra 5T'^ ) 

[U] 

101 “) (for ) 

*) ( for 3R5Rq?lC) 

103 *) inn # [ Ko.o ] 

104 “) [U] 

105 Om. 105"* [ Ko.i ] 

106 'O [U] 

108 '') qf^^flL(for 
111 After 111"*, reads 127“® [Gvc] 
Om. Ill"* [ Ti G 4 ] 

113 ') (for ) [ G ] 

122 Om. 122'^'* 

123 Reads 123“® after 126 

124 *) (for ) [ Gi ! 

128 ') »ire*rt»W^ {for »(«TPt‘' > 

[U] 

') « 3 tsB«wafir: ( for «?a||!ra'') 

[U] 

136 '*) ?»flW§ (for |^pft«pn ) I U ] 

137 *) V (for ^ ) 

‘‘) (for “Jl#:) [ U j 

139 *) (for ) [ G ] 

145 *) ^ (for ^spWTtlRJ ) i U ] 

151 ') 


152 '*) sra 

159 “) ( for qa ) [ U1 

164 *) siwavjst [ U ] 

170 *) (for ) t 

'*) ain,^q<iiai ?rat.( for 

[ Corrupt ] 

172 ‘) (for ) 

' ..[Ul 

176 ®) (for 315^) [ U J ■ 

., ‘) ( for ) [ U ] 

183 “) m ( for ) 

186 ") for [G J 

192 ") ^ Hi: Sid^i: ^ 

*), ftSPHIH; ( for i^FHIH.) 

194 '') (for ) 

! 195 /) 

196 0 311^ (for snqw) 

; '*) (for H^^ral) [ G ] 

I f) ( for "HI'HHIH: ) 

200 *) 

1202 ®)'3(forft-) [U] 

i204 *) ?ra5iraH^(forHt^ ) [U] 

205 '*) qfeanwi^dl'^fHJJ. [ Corrupt ] 

206 ®) [ U ] 

212 '') HgHJSH { qftnisq ) 

{218} 214 "*) sSIh: 

) [ G ] 

215 *) H||I (for 

218 ‘) 5IH?Hn<5raL ( for lyH ) 

[K 4 ] 

219 ") «?H { for ) [ U ] 

229“'*) 3IW«nHi: llHIfHtHI: «lwwra 

231 *) Transp. 5tH and HHl 
234 “) ( for 31^ ) 

[K1D3] 

243 *) ( for f^'<«H) 

Adhy. 3 

1 After ?RH ins. 3tRR[, [ Mi ] 
Transp. HJl#i: and 

[ B1.3 ] _ 

'qiwiH^SH ( for ) 















3 ^ (for ) 

i Om. 

6 After ^ ?Tt ins. JfRR [ Ni Dj ] 

7 (for ‘^^prtT ) 
^iKFTEgtf, ( for yvHI'Srf) 

8 HTwrar (for aisiqspift) 

11 Tw: ( for ?iTa:) 

After :, ins. ?Ri; 

12 (for 3jf5ni?i:) 

15 Om. ( after 

) 

Om. ( before qiq[f??Tt:) 

20 a^aqwra (for sra?ir*n5i) [ u ] 
22 Om. g«mn3t 

24 awfft (for an" ) 

25 ^?gcn ( for ) 

Om. 

27 3n®IH5T5? ( for an^Hm 5T5? ) 

28 (for ) 

sa NO 

«ra5ri (for wiat^cint.) | 

29 hw i RnB (for ^Rii 

30 Om. ( after ) I 

38 Before ins. H 

39 ift-fiwnsqgt ( for ) 

^ IsraWR (for ?gl9n^) 

<c<t ^ ca 

42 gm^rra^nm^T: (for 
*TFiwTlqT«nnw") 

43 Om. arin ( after ?mr) 

Om. ^ ( before ai5?m[) 

«fNl^ ( for ) 

45 ittwigWRrat ( for ai5|3^ ) 

47 Before a#, ins. qg g 

48 t-tRinc (for ??ni) 

52 Om. ?|( before If;) 

54 Om. ( before ) 

80 ‘0 '^ ( for ) 

*) Om. art 

‘) (for ) 

62 '*) ( for WW ) 

64 *) siW8l«n ( for ) 1 

65 °) 5R5r ( for sfR^m) I 

*) n^(for^5WH) I 

") (for i 


j 67 °) Om. ^ 

! 69 (for 

! 76 BlwigRqTJ^N-cj^ (for 

ai(i|in?n^ ") 

80 (for ^") 

^ ( for gSjqrn^T ) 

81 ( for 3 ^ ) 

86 ( for ) 

j {219} 87 anil^ ( for ) 

j 88 g^: ^ gsig: (for 3 ^ ) 

j 89 Om. ?l( before arag) 

! 92 srarg; (for sraaeni.) 

j 95 & ctnugftnm (for ) 

»tx3I« (for ) 

97 After anWPig> ins. *n 

98 'fn ( for ) 

99 Om. 3 f ( before ipg) 

After angmg, ins jti 
A fter ins. 

100 ggqrwnMf (for ^-g^") 

(for ) 

101 JUHWt ( for ) 

104 After gJTIf, ins. 53 

106 Transp. grTf: and awftgg. 

Ill Om. a 

113 Om. 

115 Om. fit: 

118 Transp. gg ^ and 5Rri^g 

121 ^<aT^nR?Tatn^?i(for°^Rnnn'‘) 

123 nspf?^ ( for ia<*Rwf) 

124 gtn«?i (for ggaw) 

125 «4l5rawra (for 5|pa") 

126 Om. tft^ 

128 awfgigi%wsig, (for atg^agg- 

jmg) 

132 *) ( for ) 

O grgsfhn (for "ifWf) I Ki.j ] 
134 After 5113), ins. g 

137 .After atfif^, ias. apt 

139 “) g^tiggtfjt i g ; (for g ) 

140 “) gw gfw«f 

*) sraro (for g«n) 
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143 “) ^ 

145 ‘I ira^rat ( for ) [ N, Mi. 3 .s] 

146 ') § (for ) [ U ] 


147 

Transp. qq and 


straw (for strarpsi) 

154 

Transp. and qq 

155 

3%: (for 53:) 

156 

sinwra ( for qiRq ) 

157 

(for sra*^) 

158 

ST'ifqq: (for gjfro:) 

159 

^qlrfforu^) 

160 

srai? (for athaqig) 

161 

fTg( for qqg) 


qa^Sinni. (for ) 

162 

lira (for ) 

166 

After ins. q 

167 

(for ?n%) 


Om. sifMltqqz 

177 

Om. 


181 ‘) 3RI ^ (for ) [ U ] 

183 *) ( for qftqRRm%) [UJ 

‘) ?TT (for ^ isfe wmr) 

[U] 

186 “) ^ ( for SPI^I^ ) [ U ] 

193 ') 3^3fgPRmi#st [U] 


Adhy. 4 

1 Om. *j)<i|u|c^ 

Oni. 

2 ( for fijraw:) [ U ] 
, Om. ?rr^ 

( for ) [ U ] 

3 (for ) 

vram ( for ) 

4 *) I? “grgi^Rpan: [ K.. G2.3 ] 

5 *) (for fS 5 »ira:) 

10 ‘) ?l<Tg?!Si: f?n: 

{2203 11 *) ( for ?m:) 


Adhy. 5 

2 '') (for'^: ^) 

5 /) ftwwflf [ U ] 

8 •*) (for 


9 '') (for ) 

[Bj] 

12 “) ^Rraer: (for ) [ U ] 

13 '') {for g?^) here and in 

the Sequel [U] 

16 '’) ?tgi {for m) [ U ] 

) g-ciiWiwPi < h fear; [U] 

18 *) % ( for gg %) [U] 

% (for 

26 After 26, ins. (marg. sec. m. ) 

ai^d ?RtT ^ 

Adhy. 6 

5 Om. ( ? hapl.) 5““/ 

6 ") ?jd ( for ^ ) 

8 “) Transp. H and [ Ko.i ] 

12 ') g ( for =9 ) 

13 ‘) atfilrarg:: (for aii^^:) 

vs sa 

Adhy. 7 

9 '') ( for ) [ De.T ] 

11 '') ^ ( for ) [ u ] 

16 ‘) ( for ) 

21 **) Transp. and [ U ] 

23 “) ( for :) f U ] 

*) jpgqtqpT (for ntgqra) 

24 '') ?ra (for eq?:) [ U ] 

Adhy. 8 

2 ■*) iRfhiqg [ U ] 

7 “) Transp. « and n4 [ U ] 

10 *) ^qgom^tn [ Corrupt ] 

‘) iw^%?n?n [U] 

13 ■*) aillRS^ ( for vn ^°) [ U ] 

16 ’*) « C8I# ( for )' 

C| 


Adhy, 9 

3 “) ( f or 5l% ai) 

5 *) «praa: (for 'aa® 

‘) a*mip^ (for aniraq) 

'') [ Ki ] 

6 *) 5:qfm ( for 5:#») 

8 '*) (for si^pwtmi) [ U ] 
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2 

5 *) 
‘) 

6 *) 


(for a) 
Before 3l%Bg, ins. =3 
?Pn(for33>) [U] 

(for ) 

[U] 

Adhy. 10 

[u] 

( for 55ITR3) 
3I?3g: ( for 313^) 

Pl?I ( for 53) 


Adhy. 11 

1 ‘) 3131 ( for 313) [ U ] 

2 *) 53 ( for 313 ) 

3 ") Transp. ?55t-313 and « [ U ] 
6 *) 5^3>33[ If (for ^) 

[ Conupt ] 

8 '') 3 ( for ) 

9 “) 3«3 ( for 3133) [Br,] 

*) ^ ?n3l333 ( for 3*3 > 33 ” ) 
(for 1133 ) [U] 

•') ?n[r 33 (for 33133) [U] 

*) 33 (for 3 ^:) 


12 
{ 221 } 


12 ^ ( for ^33T3[) 

[GflM,] 


17 ®) 5 ^ (for S 33 ) [ U J 

Adhy. 12 

3 “) 331 (for «3^) 

4 “) c33 (for 31DJ) 


) 3 ^ 333 : (for 33 ?T?nft«l3:) 

[U] 

17 '') § 3 ^ (for ?|33) [ Gi ] 

18 31|[5Tli3gj^ ( for a ig 3 >fi 3 dH ) 

23 °) (for 3#3n3) 

25 '*) 3313R^ ( for 333?^ ) [ U ] 

28 “) ( for ) 

36 *) 3T 3 D ( for Ji 33 i) [ U ] 

43 ‘*) (for riIrt: ) [ U ] 

44 0 jRraiRn (for 33531) [ U] 

Adhy. 14 

3 “’) 9n3«35r3q,( for 33353 fi»^) 
[N 3 ] 

5 *) f3cn35g& (for 3^) 1 3 1 ^ ) 

6 ') 3^31 g33TR33: [ Kj Nj ] 

9 *) ( for tf^ 33 H) [ N 3 Ts ] 

13 *) 3fi^R3»i: ( for ”'3lftw ) 
‘‘)g(for3) 

15 '') 313533 (for 315313* ) 

16 0 513333 : ( for ”533:) 

17 *) St3lfiT^33T ( for ^tV13<l33T 

[^3] 

21 '*) 331 (for5131) 

23 •') 1 ^ 3 : (for ”?ii3:) 

Adhy. 15 

8 ■') 5il%T»l( for''iR:) 

9 *) 3§5«33 iD33f [N 3 ] 

3i|Hi: (for 3 )^) 

10 ‘‘).331RI3TO^: 

11**) 

[ N 3 ] 


Adhy. 13 

1 “) 351 ( for 5153) 

3 '*) 3 ^ 3*5 (( for 3353 D ) 

5 '') 33f^*i: ( for 3?#nT:) 

6 ■') ” 31^3 

8 ') Transp. sireft? and aipsiipi 

11 '*) ^103113^ ( for awig” ) 

12 ■*) % irDgW: ( for 31 «n}|® ) 
15 '’) 55331%^ ( for 5 i 3(i l 5t^a i ) ) 

*) (for ) 


Adhy. 16 

3 ‘) Wfjn ( for 9i3t) [ U ] 

8 ‘) 31^313 ( read ”4)*g ( for 
3n?3raT3) 

**) ^4f3«n5l ll (for ”ji^ ) 

10 “) 333 ; (for ) [ U ] 

11 *) «D^W53 (for 5153^3553 ) 

12 *) 33K for 331) 

7) 333133T: (for %33l'^) 

14 **) «l3lill33 (for wraifll® ) 

19 *) i^’^hjafi ( for f^f3l«48l) 
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24 *') (for ) 

25 '’) HHK«|; (for ) 

26 ®) ( for <prai) 

[N,] 

31 “) ^ ( for ‘’^ ) [ U ] 

*') (for ) [ N3 ] 

34 *) [3i] formant) [U] 

35 0 { for ) 

[U] 

'*) sil?rauif$i<imi: [ U ] 

Adh y. 17 

1 *) ?r§wg'(ui(|ji (for ;!Hra”) 

[222} 4 <*) (for nr^,) [ N3] 

6 ‘) ^ ( for ) [ Nj ] 

8 '') sun? (for^UHRI) [ N 1.3 ] 

13 ‘) [ Ns Dn ] 

'*) Jl^: (for Fi^: ) [I^s]^ 

14 *) (for H K4 N3 ] 

15 f ^3 ] 

*} ?nT»?ra: (for ) 

16 *) ?iH^(for°q^) [Nj] 

18 *) U?m% (for ) 

20 3r5it!ijg?Eri (for ) 

[Ns] 

22 *) R^siaRHr (for ) 

[N3] 

23 3ira%ra^ (for ) [ U ] 

24 *0 Fiwfii?^|5wi5ra> 

") ftiwfvm: (for »DR- 

JTftnrro) [K3] 

25 *) siRnifo<il«MW: ( for u^"’) 

[N3] 

27 *} (for ) 

28 ‘‘l f (for ^) [ Nfs ] 

29 ') (for ) [ U ] 

30 ') w: (for ^ ) 

■') (for 

Adhy. 18 
1 ") ?ra (for ?ra) 

4 *) and (5 *) (for 

9 ®) «(forg) 

10 *) wm^awHiaiaf 

11 /) 5R*m (for WR° ) I 


Adhy. 19 
1-3 For l^-S* subst.: 

?i?i^ qrof psn ¥rFP% fg^rarnr t 
3n»ig: 'R 9ri h 

^ ^ f^[5Rn ^ ?RTFr»^ I 

'*) ?T?r (for gsn) 

4 '') Rg5T ( for ) [ N, ] 

"*) Om. 

5“*) Om. [N 3 ] 

6 Om. [ Ns Ms ] 

After 6*^, ins. (niarg. sec. tn.) 

R?wfrM^SlfiR?ra [?ra] Rgw:l 

( cf. V. 1. 15“^ ) 


( cf. V. I. 291* ) 

9 *) [ u ] 

‘^) R#: (for ) 

10 '') WIR (for ) [ Ns ] 

11 *) (for °3raT) [JJ ] 

15 *) ^JTR ( for ) [ fis 

G2.3 ] 

'’) ?ra?RiRRRra: 

17 Om. 

Adhy. 20 

3 Om. [KiDj M, ] 

4 °) aiN (f or %) 

7 0 RRfR((for 

8 *) agfifjRi: (for ag?F#!n:) 

[ N3] 

9 ‘) afjm ( for ) [ N 3 ] 

10 ‘‘) agriR: (for [ U] 

12 ann ?ra: (for ) [ U ] 

13 *) ( for ^). [ 83 ] 

Adhy. 21 

1 *) (for R?Rfrai) 

2 '*) W»Pn^(for^Rftai^)^ 

3 ") 3^ f ( for aaRRt) [ N 3 3 

7 “) (for ) 

£223} 13 ■') ft*#: ( for ft#:) 

14 *’) S»» (for gi 5 R 3 ) [ U ] 
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*) By transp. ?PJII gfe 
17 '*) ^ (for 

) [U] 

Adhy. 22 

3 '*) (for srsna) [ Gj ] 

4 ") (for wig^) 

Adhy. 23 

1 *) #l'R{for^5m) 

'*) 

4 “) (for ) 

5 ') gwii (for ) [ Ml ] 

11 '*) ?t«?T ( for ?iai ) 

Adhy. 24 

8 '’) ;n5?r: (for Tins?!:) 

*) =31 (for g) 

") Transp. % and 
10 '’) ( for (^ 5 iiRT) 

12 0 ?aiR5 (for 5siften:) 

Adhy. 25 

2 “) ^[:] {for ) 

[ ^3 Ml ] 

4 *)■ fttaw (for ) [ N, ] 

7 *) ng: (for % ) 

‘‘) (for 3«Ri:) 

9 “) «RiS3ra; (for ) [KiSaJ 

10 0 ’^(for?r?3|) [U 1 

12 ") g(for=a) [K,] 

'') ?K5W^(for3i;^) [ Uj 
15 ') ?y^n^ isrsRR. 

17 '') I# (for i?5i) 

21 “) ^ (for ) 

‘) f| {for ) [ S 3 ] 

22 ") 4 (for 4 ) 

31 *) ?lf15pn4^: (for dfl^iiqi" ) 

*) aw 3T?TO3r^ 

32 *0 S?r (for tWT) 

33 ‘) si^fgw ( for 3iifWr) 

[GjM,] 

") tRTO ( for Wfi) 

Adhy. 26 

2 ") wf giTFwreit 

3 *) g«ww (for »igq?a ) 


“*) (for «w ) [ N 3 j 

7) q^^rrar [ N 3 ] 

7 3nf^vi|4 (for °fil^) 

20 “) Transp. ?Rr: and 

23 *) iRfiwig: ( for ?w^:) [ S 3 ] 

24 *) tna ( for ?wi) 

25 *) gai: (for grEi;) 

27 ') siw^(for Jn3(*Tr) [U] 

“) (for ) 

[ S3 Bsot ] 

28 *) ( for 

[SsGiMj] 

29 *) 4«lf (for ) 

30 *) ^3lT^wl^ (for =31) 

31 “) ?ar (for aift ) [ K, S 3 ] 

32 *) f ( for ) 

5|fg: (for gai§:) 

*) ( for g f S i ^i ) 

0 (for ) 

39 *) Transp. ?i and si 

Adhy. 27 

1 ®*) Transp. 9n?w: and swr: 

3 “) ( for WWTff) 

8 *') #?II^(for^ir) [U] 

9 *) ?i^?rra[(for ?i^w5n?^) 

[ Corrupt ] 

{224} 13 *) ^q?nniwp: 

') ^lwt(for®^fJ 
14 0 WW ( for sro ) [ S 3 j 

21 ( for ) [ U ] 

23 “0 fPJoi ( for fPE@ ) [ Sa ] 

27 *') ( for ^ ) 

29 “"j ( for q*:) 

*) (for "fit) 

') 

Adhy. 28 

2 “) ^ ( for ^) 

8 *) { for ) 

9 •') si^( for ) 

17 '*) gwwiiw^wi: 

18 Transp. 18“^ and 19'*^ 

'*) qwtsr (for eivhi) 
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20 *) f^flRn3i5i: (for ‘'aiga*.) 

21 '’) 

Adhy. 29 ^ 

1 *) [ Nj Ts ] 

2 '*) (for^ 

[ %] 

3 “) ( for 35R5HI%" ) 

[S 3 B 4 ] 

') [ N 3 ] 

4 *) q ^i4«i<a (for ) (U 

awscftin (for ) [ Ns ] 

5 ‘) JTint^ ( for ) [ U ] 

6 '') ( for g;#) 

11 *) ( for [ Dr, Ts ] 

20 '') ( for ) 

Adhy. 30 

1 gqoi 3 ^ (for n^3° ) 

2 *) [ Ns ] 

0 (for 33 ) 

15 •*) ^irwri: (for qiCT:) [N 3 ] 

20 “) fe^ifar (for%i|[f?n) 

Adhy. 31 

4 ‘^} ( for g) [ U ] ^ 

7 “) i?irairfdh (for ) [ N 3 ] 

9 °) (for ) 

'•) (for g5?f¥’) 

[%] 

18 *) sig5n^(for5ii|i?#) 

f K 3 G^.r, ] 

Adhy. 32 

1 0 (for ) 

2 ‘) 8 nE*n?T ( for SIRR^) [ N 3 Gi ] 

3 *) ?l^PW: (for unl^:) 

4 ^ ( for ) 

[ Ki Ns ] 

5 0 !»g'^iTra?^^3 [ Gs ] 

^ [ 1^3 ] 

8 ") [s]ft (for fe) [ Kfs M 1 . 5 .1 
*) siP»?ft (for ) [ Ns ] 

“) ^i^si3*!wrai»^ (fort^^ 

[ Corrupt ] . 


9 ") 3nfit?(for«nfe^) 

12 *) (for TfhpirfJi) 

[ Ki Ns ] 

18 33r3 (for 5r^4W 2 

20 *) gspurt^: (for ) [ Nj ] 

23 ‘) ?ll (for ?rar) 

24 “) 9fp'?n|^ (for ) 

Adhy. 33 

3 ") qsmjgt (for irarfltt) 

12 ") Transp. JJinr: and [ Ns ] 

16 Transp. 16"* and 19*^ [ U ] 

19 '*) 

21 '*) (for larger:) [ Ns ] 

£225} 21 '') arp^ra: (for ) 

[Ns] 

27 “*) fd (for |RI^ ) 

Adhy. 34 

9 (for ) 

Here and in 10* [ U ] 

'*) WR^Rrai^ ( for ) 

12 *) ( for ) [ U 1 

Adhy. 35 

4 O EfPlT^ (for ^ ) 

'*) 3?PHT^ ( for 4MMW*J,2 ^ ^ 

7 '^) 3lE*l ( for ) I Ns 1 
■*) ff ( for 9iR«I) [ IM 
Adhy. 36 

7 *) 5ft55ipihny: (for 

[ 1 ^ 1-8 ] 

8 ‘) ( for ) 

[SiK.Ns] 

9 *) [ U ] 

13 ') JI^rST^ 

16 *) (for"«wm) 

22 0 ireiW^RI (for sfjnftRian^) 

[Nsl 

Adhy. 37 

1 *) ( for ) 

4 ") ?rra (for rm ) 

5 ") % ( for *nw ) 

I [ Corrupt ] 

i 8 '*) (for [NsG«l 
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9 '') (for ) 


[ Corrupt ] 

10 '’) r[cra;( for 

25 '*) (for qsn) 

26 “’) (for «i?i) 


Adhy. 38 

3 *) ?il?f ( for g5j) 

5 **) (for 

7 *) airq^q^ffor 
9 '') iRijift riqfwura: 

13 '*) JifiTTHi: (for ;?fiaqi:) 

[ Ki Gi.4.5 ] 

22 “’) PtglsMTfiqqi: (for TTsn ) 

[Ns] 

27 “) ?s(for%) [Ns] 

37 ‘) cqft??: ( for ) 


Adhy. 39 

1 forqgj^) [ K 0 . 383 ] 

3 *) (for qsm) [ Ri ] 

12 “) diri f’qr ( for qijq 5 ?qi) 

[Ns] 

14 ‘) qrrmq^q (for yzqpRq) 

[‘NsG-j 

15 *') ( for fdl) 

16 ‘‘) sg^lRqi (for ) 

17 *') jlar^ [ Ns ] 

25 *) aqr (for 5n!n) 

32 O cT ( for ) [ U ] 

33 *) 3is3ttll?r. ( for 3if5i%° >[ 04 ] 

Adhy. 40 

6 *) ( for ) 

7 “) 3HRrtl: (for ) 

[ Corrupt ] 

10 ■’) 5ITJ5 ( for ) 

11 Om. % [ U ] 

Adhy. 41 

5 *) 5n<n»^ (for »i^s Wreaiom) 

8 (for ) 

9 “) ?Rq (for Ctdf) 

13 ®) Transp. ?IRr and ?nw. 

') ?q<^( for S(m) 


17 sret (for aiilcr) [ U ] 

£226} 23 “) % ^ ( for% m^) 

25 ‘) ( for ° ^^ 

27 *) {for f^au^ ) 

29 “) ^ (for ) 

‘) qqif^( for'’€C*i) [Nj] 

Adhy. 42 

6 *) ^nrmt (for y«n4f) 

11 *) ^«Rn8i ^ 

15 °) ( for ^PTPsft ) 

18 ■*) ’g ^l (for ?lf) 

20 0 qigra ( for qi5% ) 

Adhy. 43 

2 '') ^?qi ( for «Fn ) [ Ni s ] 

20 ‘‘i qIaTRqi (for qf^wrar) 

25 *) ( for ^ ) [ U ] 

30 ■*) 

32 *) Transp. RKRTI and ftqaf [ Ns ] 
Adhy. 44 

2 ‘^) ^RRFIT ( for ) [ Ns ] 

11 ‘0 5rai{for|f^) [Ns] 

12 *) ^ { for !r) 

13 *) ?Pi]w (for gqtqqq.) 

14 ( for JRq«J®?f) [ Ns] 

19 “) (for ) 

21 '*) (for pqMFl) 

Adhy. 45 

1 ") g?ft { for tiqt) 

2 ") ?RrT(forSlR[) [%] 

’’) ( for ) [ Ns ] 

3 '’) [ Corrupt ] 

11 *) (for ) 

13 *) snfisisj^ (for sTsiratr) 

15 0 [ U ] 

16 “) g^sqra (for ) 

f) «j»ig i ^ qi gqH . (for ®qi^.) 

17 *) f^qf!!:(forf^f?l,) 

18 *') «lHafar% (for sirtltjiv^ ) 

[ Ns ] 

22 *) ^Rngq^qqq^ [ Kj Ni.s ] 

'*) Transp. ^ and ftai [ U ] 
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%L 


Adhy. 46 

2 *) JlfRPn: ( for °?Rn:) 

3 0 (for ) 

') cI^(for?n!lT) 

7 ‘) ( for ) 

11 “) ^ ( for ^ ) [ Ns ] 

14 Here and in the sequel 

(for ) 

'*) g?i5r (for [ U 3 

17 ') crai ( for JTqri^tq^ ) [ u 3 

18 ^ ( for ) 

25 (for qa) 

26-32 Om. 

34 '') inq ^ ( for %5IIWTi SRld) 

[N 33 

36 *) ( for ) 

[ ^1' Ns Dc.7 3 

38 ') jFnTl<n (for jp^JT) 

Adhy. 47 

0 q ( for sq ) [ Ni.s Ge 3 
'’) ^ ( for^^) [ S, Ki Ns 3 
'') JiT^ q ?iqifqqi^ [ Ns 3 
'*) qR q aq^ (for ^^) 

*) 5iqrf^ ( for q^° ) 

*’) ?q ( for |fq ) 

10 ‘) Transp. ^ and q 

11 *) f53Rrq^5?R^ (for f?3!»pjng?ni,) 
') a^fqvjqqF^a 

C227J 15 /) fRqr=q^ ( for jq^qi^) 
22 ') ^TqR[.( for qp?!^) 

24 “) gOT! ( for |[5^ ) 

Adhy. 48 


1 

3 

4 
6 

7 

8 


“*) itW^rq : (for ) 

10 “*) q# ( for ) [ Ns 3 
12 “) qqr (for q?ii^} 

[Ni.s3 

18 ') ?req (for qq ) 

26 *) fqHqqq (for ) 

[ Corrupt 3 

Adhy. 49 

4 '') Transp. HI and q5E& [ N, 3 

5 *) w (for ) 

6 “) q|[:qq^qq^ [ Ns Gi 3 
*) Tfl ( for q ^ im ) 

9 '*) qftqjq; ( for tfq°) 

12 ‘'3 qqi (for ) 

13 fqqiq? qqiq (for si^qiq) 

16 “) q qlq (for snriq ) 

17 0 ( for "aqq ) [ U ] 

18 *) qwl^ (for qqq|qq) [^ 1 . 3 X 53 
20 **) yqRr^ (for qlqiq^) 

Adhy. 50 

1 ‘) qnqra (for "qir^q) Here et. 

seq. in this adhy. 

2 *) q?^ (for ®q?:) ^ 

') 3i5qg[ (for am) 


10 

12 

13 


e 
i 
c^ 

b 


*3 ^qif%q;( for 
■3 ^ (for Rin^ 3 . 

'3 ^ (for ^ 3 
‘3 1 %^^ (for 3 [ Ns 3 
"3 sf#jt (for 3 
*3 qqr q (for q^ 3 f Ni.s 3 


1 “*3 a ^q w (for qw^q: 3 [ N$ 3 

2 *3 qq 5 ^ (for ?l^pqq 3 
‘*3 qq iq^ (for 3 

4 “3 ( for ^ 3 [ Ns 3 

6 *3 (for ^Nqrq** 3 

[N 33 

“3 ( for qlq° 3 

7 0 (for 5Tq® 3 

8 ‘'3 f fti q y. ( for 3 

9 ‘3 qq:^«iiq^ft®qi^ 

0 qqf^ (for 3 


15 ^3 qqiqiq. (for 5Rljfm,3 [Ns M 43 

Adhy. 51 

2 q«n qgt (for qq^qi 3 

3 *3 qrq (for qjqq 3 [ Ks Ms 4 3 

7 "3 (for q?%“ 3 [ U 3' 

8 *3 Jwq: q^iq (for q qq: it) 

[Ns 3 

9 qfiq: ^i^jraiq*. (for qfekqf 3 
*3 siq^ftqqiqt (for 3 

‘'3 After ^qiw:, ins. q [ Bi 3 
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15 Transp. 12-'13 and 14-15 
12 '') 51^ ( for ) 

15 ( for STfiJniq 3WR) 

“) ^55ifiTq?rnT (for ) 

[N,] 

*) ?nng^qJT (for wg") 

0 (for ) 

16 *) ( for ) [K;; N;] 

18 '') ( for [ Ni.3 ] 

20 '') g ( for si:) 

22 (for 3l?q ) [ Ni Gi.- ] 

Adhy. 52 

4 ‘^) J!fl5i5Sig (for ) 

[Nj] 

[228} 5 *) (for ) 

7 (for ) 

8 “) 3T^: ?|jtqr (for 

[l^j] 

‘) f$l5fi5IS!4>uil (for ) 

10 *) Jr: (for ) 

'*) aih?: ?ifars^: [ Nj ] 

11 *) ql^ar (for ) 

12 “) q:f5r5!: (for ) [ N1.3 ] 

*) (for^pi" ) 

*') (for ) 

15 “) aiUTifS: (for aiOTifgO 
*) pRt ( for fng^) [ N3 ] 

“"j ?riOT?!5F> (for gwg'’) 

16 “0 snn: ( for SIR ) 

17 *) (for ) 

') qqrera: (for "qiq:) [ GfJ 
'') ibIfwRqisvi: (for ) [ Ns ] 

21 0 [ NY3 ] 

22 “) (for q.Rimi) 

Adhy. 53 

1 0 gswnsfJ (for ”?n %) 

4 *) JiFiRgnj;(for Rftwjro) 

‘'‘) R *T w?r 

w.[%] 

5 (for ) 

6 ( for fItRir) [ K0.91 

'') ( for nr5BR«IF?Rl) 

[.K8N,.3] 


7 ^ (for 5J5rac) 

[U] 

18 =5 (for%) 

22 Om. [U] 

24 °) g ( for ) 

27 *) (for ) 

'”) 31^ {f or ) [ U ] 

28 °) iraifqrffT =5 ( for JI^RR ^ ) 

’^) fNsfq (for q^sfq) 

29 '') rim ( for 37fl^ ) ^ 

30 **) JU ( for % 

) 

34 (for ) [ N3 ] 

35 ") ^ siq«fqi(^ ( for !r ) 


•^L 


1 


13 


Adhy. 54 

■) siwPRjg, ( for 3l¥qR^ji:) 

5 0 r}ii: (for sliriq:) [ N1.3 ] 

‘‘) Wfi as? ( for Rqaa: 

) 

*) ?iiqr ( for ) [ Ko .2 M ] 

15 *) JPTRR (for ) [ N3 ] 

20 qqif^^aRlT 
24 “) Trasp. aR and 

Adhy. 55 

\.3 #5qra (for «irg qra) 

\ ' *) ap^ g^TR, [ Ki Ns ] 
17-21 For 17—^21 ( both incl.), 
subst. 476.* (for v. 1. see below) ^ 
476* [ ( L.3 ) Transp. and 

giRR 

( L.4 ) ^ (for ) 

(L.n) gq (for ^ ) 

(Lae)' sa«ra^ jjfiRHt (for 

l .15 ) arai w ai?Rf: (for 

qi^WRri^i:) 

(L..4) aranig (for qai® H 
23 f) (for ) 

. [^3] 

26 “) Transp. qq and ^ [ N3 ] 

30^ 0 ^ ^ f<>r anR^ ) [ Nj ] 

V 
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After 31*. ins. 478*, 
in 31'', 

After 31, ins. 479*. 


reading 
(for % 


[229] Adhy. 56 
6 '') (for snn^) 

[u] 

8 Om. 

10 '*) (for {^i|") [ U ] 

12 In place of 12, ins. 485* 
CNJ 

19 *) r [ Ns ] 

24 Om. [ Ni ] 

26 After 26, ins. 494* & 495* 

27 Om. 

28 °) 5 ^ (for ) [ U ] 

29 “) 

^ (for tnumra;.) 

31 "*) (for ) [ U ] 

31 After 31, ins. ( with v. 1.) 


27 0 
29 *) 

31 f) 


34 *) 


41 ") 

42 *) 
*) 

45 '’) 
49 f) 
52*/) 


53 “) 
'*) 

54 *) 

55 “) 

58 

59 “) 

60 *) 




=g?i: (for^:) 

(for ) [K 2.3 

Bi.$ Ds ] 

qR3?rn(for [3l] «Tl%3?n3:) 
[Ns] 

(for 

[T 1 G 1 . 3 ] 

(for^an:) 

^ (for ?t:) 
ang (foraiq) 

ailfrtqaaie^inTl (for°5I^) [Nj] 

?ir [NsJ 
[ Ns ] 

3r: (for aa:) [ Ds ] 

% (; or a) [ U ] 

[ Ks N, Ms ] 
a!=aa?f) (for gaiaa)) [ Ns ] 
qiaaR»5f, (for qroaft 
agi (for aalrR:) [ Ns ] 
i^ftfrajsrtaaci (for ®ai ara^la;) 
[ Corrupt ] 


App. I, No. 33. (om. lines 
3-11) 

Adhy. 57 

1 ?i3[r (for ^ ) 

3 ®) aqtaa*^ (for 
*'*) aaiagqat^*^ 

5 (forfs^aaia) 

qrsF^ (for viT^) 

8 *) (for ) 

9 [?] (for^Btq) [Corrupt] 

12 *) (for ) 

?raa (for [Ul^ 

14 “) (for ) [ Ns 1 

16 “) gf 4> r aig a^ (for grappa ) 

17 *) fg5mr'>m,(for°sRFni) 

18 ^ (for ) [ U ] 

20 agai: (for ai^ai:) 

24 *) aga (for aai) 

26 gar* (foraaO 

*) aa (for aatia®) 

[ Ng Bo m ] 


62 *) 53 ? (forasgj^j,^) 

68 °) sia: (for aa:) 

*) m^aa;,(for q(?^ai^) [U] 
73 *) sigag^iwn (for °q3»aai) 
77 *) 3frufla»»3«a: (forsiift®) 

81 '*) 3ii%(§«iq: (for ) [ U ] 
84 *) qpar fa! gasjg: [ Ns ] 

86 *) %a ( for ^5a ) 

87 *) a^^Ramf: [ Ns G 1.3 ] 

0 ajRRaiqaiahr 

88 /) ( for ) 

[230] 89 “*) Transp. and 

[Ns] 

91 '') qgigqRf (for qiaasiai) 

[ Corrupt ] 

93 *') ^aa#aft (for '’qaRi) [ U ] 

101 ") atareiRRTRqi: 

103 •') a^ (fora^) [U] 

106 *) (for ) 

/) fag; (for aag^) [ Ns Gj.s ] 
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%L 


Adhy. 58 


1 


*) 513*^ ( for ) 


2 *) (for ) { Nj] 


10 f) 5T^ ( for ) 

11 ‘‘) 

13 °) (for 

[N 3 ] 

*) srsrrt^: (for iro") 

21 ') sig^ar; (for°q^s?T:) [U] 

22 “’) ( for ) 

27 ^ gsi: gJi: ( for ) [ Ns ] 

28 ) i5?t8Jng^ ( for ) 

29 [) ?T?i (for 31RIHI) ["^3 Di G 3 ] 

30 


*) si^a[ll^fu: (for ) 

[N 3 B 3 DJ 


32 

33 

34 
41 


2 ( for ) 

) ( for ) 


') «^5T: (for 51^ ) 

**) ^5rRt*T ( for ) 

“) ?Rm: JM9 [i4 [ N 3 ] 

42 0 for [KjGe] 

45 ‘) 51^ (for 51^ [ U ] 

46 '*) (for ■gisi^) [ N3 ] 


Adhy. 59 

7 °) ^<7i<ii <ln«4i<iT 
“*) [si] f (fori) 


11 *) Transp. fw and srsn: 


12 *) ^ 3 : (for wn^:) 


') jn^T (for JiraT) 

16 ') 5|vr«I (read“f^) *r: (for 51- 
SRra:) ; 

25 “) ( for 55RPTr )^’ ' , 

*) [%']'. ' 

**) *i<«rwvn [ Nj 3 •' 

27 “) Transp. ^ and 

") 333*11^ ?I313; [N,] 

29 «) nis; (fornHs:) [N,] 

30 “) f^g(form<^) [I^,] 

31 *) ge»%5i# (for'^^) [N*; 


36 *) »T (?h) 5^1«<>fl (for 


[ Corrupt ] 

37 *) 

*) Transp. aitfooif and g?rnf 


I 38 *') (for 

40 ‘) ( for ) [ Gi.r ] 


41 1 ?niiTg^: (for’g ^ 18 ??:) [Uj 

43 0 ( for I?!) 

44 “) 5^: JI^JjTT^ ( fqr sicT^ ) 

[ N 3 B, ] 

'') sig^i ?nl<»ir (for ai^rrow) 
[B,Da] 

*) si^9f^fEirarn 

0 ( for StRT ) 

47 ') SRjjiT^ ( for Jn^l^ ) [ Ks 3 


48 ®) ( for ) [ N3 3 

\ ab 


52'"’) Om. [U] 


54 *) ( for ) 

0 Transp. and 8 
'*) (for?^:) 


Adhy. 60 


1 ") 
3 “) 
{231} 

5 ■') 

6 '’) 
12 “) 
13 *) 


“) 


15 •') 
f) 


17 '’) 


31 0 


40 0 

42 

43 
51 
53 


54 *) 


55 **) 


.56 <*) 


57 *) 


q?n^ 5 r 5 n (for°*tRHn) [U] 
sn^sg^^K (for ) 

4 “0 

'^OTI^ (for ) [ Ns 3 
^ 5J^: 

Transp. ^ and [ Ns 3 
^rt)vRi(for”qJr) [U3 
Transp. and fPlT 
<#15^: (for ) 

?533T: (for ftsmj:) [ N 3 .D 6 ] 
Transp. «rfJRs: and sprk 
siro^: (for «reT^) I N 3 ] 

(for ) 

[Da Da] 

^^^[:3 (for<5^>f%S[i^) 
qf^gsKfor^^) [Ns} - 
H (for%f^) [Ns] ' 

( for '‘PHa4i^) 

After 53. ins. 549’*' (transp. 
Hrafandg#) 

(for °!(t ?roi) 

5mfl^ (for 5 i!fT^) [ Ki N, 

Ba'-s 3 

[ 9i.']f^ (for g ^ 

ipnl^ragwr [ N» 3 


24 





















. -epic STUDIES 


m. 

0 ^5?Tm!pTOn?u [u] 

58 *) (for sjft) [ Rj 

■’) [Nj] 

60 '*) 

61 ‘O ^ (for sini ) 

") ( for [ Si Ki Ns ] 

64 %IT »T#5g ^ ^ 

65 *) !g?€n (for ) 

66“*) Reads 66“* after 67 
*) q^TORwra; [ Ns ] 

/) gsjT { for gai) [ Ns Vi Da ] 

Adhy. 61 

2 “) (for ) [^Ns ] 

4 *) g^q^: (for 3[Rqw:) 

7 **) sftw (for aTOf'fl^^W) 
7 '*) ( for JTg^W ) [ Ns] 

12 e 5lt S^q^: . . w -. 

13 *) (for ) t Ns ] 

16 j Om. W 

18 ‘‘) Om. 

19 W5rr ( for WjR^) 

21 (for f^^qf) 

24 “) gq^g: ( for gqRg: H Ns ] 

25 ^ (for sjf?5) [Ns] 

30 q^q(^«i>t4TnTJ [U] 

32 ‘) [ U ] 

34 “) ( for gq<fi:) [ U ] 

*) icritw^’ (for ) [ U ] 

36 *) [s]g?r (for qpg?:) 

[Ko.|.»] 

39 “) ^qi^q: ( for spif ) 

41 “) ^ ^qf5ri^«n?t: 

‘) qjww^: ( for ‘'*T«q^:) [ U ] 

45 “) qii^prt ( for ^sres^PTf!) 

48 ‘) ( for ^<nf^ ) 

53 6 srof^q: ( for qt!W ) 

*) ?15JT (for ^ni^) 

54 (for ) 

[UJ 

55 *) #a^; (for ) [ Na ] 

56 '*) qw q: (for ) [ U ] 

57 *) qi^ (for qnw) [ U ] 


. ■, ™-, 

58 '') qKMKI ( for qraspH ) 

59 “) 5^q^: (for ) 

®) (for g^:) 

61 ‘O qq (for «?q ) 

64 '*) ?=( (for 5331$ ) 

{232} 69 “*) 

78 *) % ( for ) [ Ns ] 

79 Reads 79 after 81 

“) gflfRSqra; ( for ®?T»rtn) 

[ Corrupt ] 

*) 5Rra:(forq^) [U] 

80 *) % ( for ) [ Ns ] 

81 *) (for 5>5^) [U] 

86 ‘) ^ «3lir ( for ) 

[ Ks Ns V, Ds ] 

“') <RR55RqiqT5i) 

87 “j (for 9fei) 

96 “) gifit^qqs^qr [Nj] 

Adhy. 62 

10 *) ( for qi5!° ) 

11 *') ( for 

[U] 

Adhy. 63 

2 ®) WqnWR' (for ) 

[NSMS.5] ^ ^ ^ 

‘‘) { for ) E Ns ] 

6 “') qyqi(9l (for ) 

18 *) 

19 '') ^ ( for q ) 

23 *) aai t viq gg ( for 5tfe«q q ) E U ] 
Adhy. 64 

2 “) ( for ) E U ] 

3 ') [Ns] 

5 *) q^qqtgfSfera^ 

7 “) l|: ( for g^:) ^ 

8 “) (for ‘’tnnfem:) 

ENsI 

*) g gwup^ i ( for °5nfesr ) 

") 5 ( for ^) 

19 *) j|c?rpq^i^(forspqq«Rr) 

20-22 Stanzas 20-22 are ins. on the 
margin. 
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29 **) ( for “ngrRnj,) 

30 '*) [ U ] 

34 *) 'Sbfli^ ( for aiqi(^:) [N3] 

35Transp.(-?R^-and-f^5l) [U] 
36 ■’) JTt9iI5trafl5n5^: [N3] 

Adhy. 65 

1 0 After 

4 ‘‘) ( for ) 

[Ki N 3 ] 

5 *) 5 (for %) 

0 ( for ) [ S 3 ] 

6 *) ?raT (for ) 

9 (for 

jr 12 “) ^ ?# ^ (for ) 

13 ') ^ ftsjig ( for 5JT5 ) 

[N 3 ] 

21 *) m ( for 5Rf) 

36 '*) WI ( for H ^ 

I 37'') 5e? 5N;^[Ki N 3 ] 

41 *) ?i5i^(for^) [Nj] 

'*) »it(for^) [S3] 

Adhy. 66 

1 *) ?ra: (for ) 

4 *) Sinroif^ (for °f%lF#) 

[S 3 ] 

After 4, ins. 601* 

£233} 5 “) gsqt grraft? 

6 “) ^sigoira: (for '“goi) 

10 *) 5rf«^ ( for ?lfHT:) 

12 *) ^js% ( for [S]?«r^) [ Sj ] 

13 '*) (iot ) 

14*0 [?1[]4 (for'^ ) [K 4 ] 

16 '') Jigslw (for jqirrf^) [ S 3 ] 

Adhy. 67 

2 *) { for °*naT) 

4 % ( forirt) [ Ss ] 

*)«;«( for q%) 



*) ( for ) [ U ] 

12 First ^ om.^ [ SVi ] 

13 *) Transp. and ^ [S 3 ] 

15 '*) gil (for swt) [ S 3 ] 

16 '’) 5i#(for^i;4) [U] 

*) (for ) 

17 *) % (for ^) 

'*) ?Pld ( for # 1 H: ) [ Tj G 4.6 ]^ 

18 ') ^spqrfir ( for ^w(n% ) [S 3 ] 
20 0 Transp. and ^ 

[KS 3 D 5 ] 

24 “) Transp. and at 

27 *) ( for g'^it’cTH:) 

‘) 314.4)4 i-c^: ( for siwin^t) 

28 ") « (for nt ) 

29 ^ Transp. ^ and ?PP1 [ U ] 

30 “’) rT ( for ) [ U ] 

*) [U] 

33 ^: MHlp>P4i pqqT [ S 3 ] 

Adhy. 68 

5 ‘) Transp. wnsP^and 

6 *) ( for ^gp^rRf:) 

9 *) aif^ ( for 3RP ) [J ^8 ] 

10 f) wfe 8 frn%tra[ [ S 3 De ] 

11 '') ( forpqp) JS 3 ] 

12 '*) [Ss] 

16 *) Vrm ( for ) 

20 *) [?« ]?5T (for 

^Pigftpiwr) 

23 '*) ?raFPl,(forP^PP^) 

24 *0 pm ( for wf«J) [ S 3 ] 

*) ( for ) [S 3 J 

25 ( for am) 

') mt awfimr (?) (for 
wpm’*' IP w) 

27 *) (for ^) [ U ] 

30 %gsyf (for ) [ U ] 

31 '*) ( for ) 

32 “) smmi ( for aimiPT) [ Ss ] 

37 *) mm {for rtf) 

38 ^ ( for ) 

40 (for vff ) 

43 sw« jvart% piid 

















DPIC STUDIES 

37 After 37, ins. 678* 




*) ( for ) 

50 “) ^ ( for H Ns ] 

‘') § ( for =5) 

51 “*) ?mT (for ) [ SiKi ] 

53 ^ JITH (for sigsfTH ) t U ] 

54 “) (for K, 

Bim. 4.5 ] 

55 *) ?isTn^\^: ( for ^ ) 

57 “*) gR ( for ) [ Nj ] 

60 “) ( for Rf 

[Ns] 

61 ') 5n?ra)% ( for ) [S, K f^s 

D5] 

62 ( for !iR^: ) 

66 ") ^RiT ( for ) [ U ] 

67 “) Raf%f%: {for ) 

68 “) (for ^rrerr »T*r) [ f^s ] 

75 *) Transp. ^ % and ft?rr 

“) (for [gj] 

77 ?T % (for aad^) 

{234} 78 *) ( for 

) 

79 “) ^ (for ) [ U] 
Adhy, 69 

2 '’) flRPFlfarf^ ( for ) 

[Nsl 

*) sift ( for 3»g) [Nsl 
6 '') ( for 

14 ?Ri: ( for sig;) 

*) ( for ) 

18 *) mf^WRft'for [U] 

19 *) ( for rffftai® ) [ U ] 

20 f) g wra tpt . ( for ^ eEfft?) [U] 

28 “) i! 33*R^ 3 ( fo*’ ) 

[Ns] 

29 “) «raf JTRrr ft?iT (for srar *n?iT 

%) 

30 “) ( for ) 

‘^) snft^ WRT jmi 

illfiWJi^ [Ns] 

35 “) sift (for SRH) 

') ( for ) 

SIRHSIT (for SI I W^ ) 

[ Kj Db ] 


38 ‘) ft^: ( for ftsai) [ U ] 

40 ") ^(forl) [Ds] 

41 ") jpqisi ft ( for %) 

[Ko-iDs] 

42 '') Transp. SjirRI and ^^[ Do ] 

45 ") srai (for si^a) [ N3 ] 

46 '*) Jip:qr ( for snPT) 

48 ') ififtiRf ( for iiTiftad ) [ Ko .2 

Dai] 

49 0 g ( for ) [ U ] 

'‘) ^rorr (for wR?n) 

51 (for °g^ ^ 

'') »ITRIRC ( for ) [ Ns ] 

Adhy. 70 

2 *) ( for >1^!“ ) 

3 ') Jn%?i: (for sj%" ) 

5 **) Hftra: gfltrf ( for l^RwelRra.) 

[U] 

7 *) gra^ (for 3^) [Si Ko-i] 

8 “*) ?l?nft5lftwf (for ) 

9 0 (for ) [ U ] 

aift^ (for sifft^ra;) 

11 '*) qti: ( for ?RD ) [N3] 

*) [ u ] 

12 *) laftaij^ (for ?prai^^) 

20 “) ?iftfti: ( for Jlfftfir: 

#) 

0 3r®il^ ( for ) 

22 ‘) 5RT^« ( for ^sn3«) 

[^364.8]^ 

23 *) ?5r^ [ N3 ] 

28 *) qi%fl^( for qnP3() 

36 *) 5l[??n ]«i ( for ) 

40 '’) [N3] 

41 0 cRfRtFT (for?TOR*IFl ) 

[KNmDo] 

46 *) f ( for ■9) [ Ko Da ] 

Adhy. 71 

2 *) 5 ^ ftsi ( for fj#?RT ) [ 83 ] 
‘‘) ?l35t ^5nPtR( ( for ) 

6 ‘) ^tdftsim (for "ft#l) 
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8 *') Transp. ^ and 
10 °) ?r[S]sT ( for g ) 

12 “) g(for?l) 

' '*) Transp.»? and ?T [ Da G3 ] 

13 *) gf^Cfor^*^) [NaDaGi] 

{235} 16 *') (for ^n^- 

5^?) [Si-a] 

17 ( for ) 

‘‘) ^ ( for ni) [ U ] 

18 *) q?^(forqOT) 

‘) ( for ) [ U ] 

20 “) q;i^ ( for ^01) [ N3 ] 

21 *) % (for ) 

[N,.,] 


26 f) ( for f?R55i: f^Rl) 

[Na] 

28 “) (forma) [N 3 ] 

30 *0 ( for 51 ^ ) 

*) a*^(for3i5n) 

31 *) sgsBT [ ? read mm ] ( for 

sgsa) 

32 ‘) (for mft) 

34 *) Transp. mm? and 

36 “) q?} ( for «?a) [ Dj ] 

After 36“*, ins. 708^= ( with 
V. 1.) 

‘) (for gn« ^) 

'') srotaig 

After 36, ins. 709* ( with 
V. 1.) 

37 *) m?h%f?i: ftm (for fmn aqtvn?;) 

(^3 

38 After 38, ins. 710* 

39 *) fipHiTanai'i^af^ (for fN 

•n*F5? ) [ K3 ] 

40 Om. 

43 *) «ngff sra mat (for 

la mm) 

48 “) arls^ (for ) [ U ] 

52 *) 'lamnm art (for ^ am- 
fiirtW) [ Na ] 

56 *) la^amma: (for "fifta.) 

24a ' 


58 *) qa ( for am ) [ U ] 

") fa^rrasm?. (for l^iamima^) 
[K3N3] 

Adhy. 72 

I *) f5t?is gmm am [ u ] 

3 “) Transp. ^jjft and ?m . 

5 *) ea migntfe (for ) 

[ Na ] 

8 ') f^tra (for a^) [ N3 ] 

9 “) (forg^l) [Nsj 

10 “) gsam^ (for a) [ U ], 

*) tarn?Ba (for ma tai^) [u] 

II “) ^fi?arg?n>i (for ® ^ mgmf 

m) [u] 

12 *) sptaa?^ (for ) [ U ] 

‘) Transp. ?a and ?Tli [ ^ Kq.s 
Da] 

20 “) m ( for a) 

*) ailr amirn (for am rnma?) 

21 ‘) %st (for 5fta) [ Ns ] 

■') fisjgaa (for °maa:) 

22 “) 3m gm: (for gm^aap) [ uj 

23 “) mamaa (for ”mif^) 

Adhy, 73 

8 “) am ta (for ^ am) 

18 “) f|( for [ m ]|^ ) 

*) ma (for ) 

19 '*) Transp. m and a [ N3 ] 

21 “0 mapa (for mmm) 

25 “) Jimfta(for%m*’) [M] 

26 ‘) aframa;(for ”ma) [Nj] 

30 “) ar?g m m m (for m 
m?g) 

36 '*) im (for aa?) [ Cd ] 

{236} Adhy. 74 

3 *) (for ORmr^) 

• [ Ko. 3-4 N3 3 

8 “) aiR»amta®a. (for mft a®) 

11 “) (for ) 

After 11, ins. 750* ( with 
V. I. as in K) 
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Adhy. 75 


6 ') Transp. and ^ ^ 

[ Ns Bs Gs 3 •- 

7 ®) ( for «P15FT) 

**) After ansi^, ins si: [ KDa 3 

10 '') ^ (for srr) 

11 “) s^ifei[N-J 

') ^(for%) 

14 *) [ U 3 

■*) (for sn^if^) 

18 “) Transp. m and si 

20 0 ( for 5^ ?ra sif) 

[^3 


Adhy. 76 

12 ') sll SITO ( for fifcsitsn) 

13 “*) Transp. and ^ ^ 

[NsDs] 

15 **) jns^(forcRn) [N 33 

18 *) After ins. aift ^ 

19 “) (for ) 

[N 33 

25 '*) (for ) 

[ K 1.2 Ms Cd Arj. (comm.) 3 

26 ") 3(151^ trwisw (for 

Jii) [ 1^33 
*) ftrai (for W ft) 

29 '') Transp. sift and ^ 

32 *) ^ ^ ( for ) 

') ?lftsRC (for ^ 

33 '') (for ) 

Adhy. 77 

16 snia (for ^^=3^ ) 

*) 5i^v|5Ilftqft (for^snwft) [M3 
18 '*) for 

25 “) « (for ^ ) 

Adhy. 78 
1 “) CT (for g) [Ki3 3 
3 '’) anwmWRl (for "»w:) 

^ Ill^iRnpmsi: (for «wf7m 
[1^33 

5 '') wla?B[{ for [N 3 D 63 


§L 

6 *) Transp. and SUIT 

Transp. 5 lftR: and »n«i« [ N 3 3 
8 ’’) ( for °f??I) 

11 5mm mm. 

14 *) Jjsm ( for ft°) 

15 '*) Sim (for ) [ U ] 

18 ^ ( for 

20 “) smf ( for smi) 

23 ‘) 5^ai (for ) 

25 '’) ^ ( for g) 

28 *) JT^ ( for ?m ) [ Ki N 3 3 

30 *) ^gsm(for 

32 °) ^(for%) [K0.3N3D33 

35 *) sm?° (for n?”) 

0 mmrimsi (for ° ) [U 3 

36 *) srarnma: (for sng^m^) 

[N 3 D 5 G 33 

37 '*) 51 ( for JTT ) 

Adhy. 79 

4 “) (for g) 

6 *) (for 51 ) [ D 4 G 33 

{2371 0 mfr(for^)jN3] 

'*) sranft SI [ 1^3 3 

7 Transp. % and 

9 *0 % (for g) [ Ki Ns 3 
‘) {for gsi^wfJf) 

‘) jmrtiwf (forsifttmmt^) [U3 
10 “) Transp. SBm% and 5151 

16 “) St (for g) [ N 3 3 ^ 

^ m [ N3 3 

17 ‘‘) 5rnm g ^m^ (for mi 

SIT^PBI^') 

19 “) sftfgjsmgRt [ Ko-> ^ ^ 

'*) aii' ^sg i ft i (for [si3 grmife) 

[K3.4l53Dn3 

21 '*) snwmigspm^ [U] 

22 “*) ?m (for tg) [ U 3, 

24 “0 m: ( for ftg:) [J^s 3 

25 0 ( for ) 

30 gn (for gm) 

*) SRlft (for iRlfit) 

Adhy. 80 

1 “) (forsorar) [ 1^3] 
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) 5Rrar ( for ) [Ns] 

2 ") ?(for^) [I^sBiDs] 

10 ‘) (for ^) 

11 (for ^) [ Dd ] 

12 *’) ggq(forgT#) [^,K,Dr,] 
20 '■) g ( for # ) 


Adhy. 81 

2 '') ( fo r qqr ) [ Ns ] ^ 

3 2 ’Eqfiqra (for [ N, ] 
8 1 ^^(formf) [U] 

13 °) ( for « i3 | qww ) 

15 “) gq: (for gq:) 


Adhy. 82 

4 “*) scqq^ (for ) 

[Ns] 

5 0 ^ ?T3I^ ( for eq ?i3Tr) [U] 

11 *) ^ ( for qi ?r^ ^) 

12'’) qR?ftaf?Rra[q 
Adhy, 83 

2 *) qqftg {for qsq^- 

3 “) ( for qqrqtT^F ) 

“) qfiW]# (for qi Rwifo ) 

11 ") =q ( for g) 

*) (for ^ ) 

13 “*) ?iqT nfif: ( for ■qiwnqq: 
JigO [NsBsDa] 


Adhy. 84 

2 J 3 llf ( for ) [ Ns B 3.4 ] 

3 *) qrwraiq: (for qT»fqq: 

^qi%i) [Ns] 

2 q«r {for ) [ Ns ] 

4 *) {for nnq^wr^) 

‘) mi ( for ?l5fffSFRft) 

5 “) iRrasg ( for *(?|') 

14 *) qraqNqpqwf (for "qfiran^) 

[Ko-sNsGi-s] 

15 ■’) wr( for 3151?) [N,] 

*) praq^(for5?njq^) [Ns] 

17 “) »har ( for iTOT) [ Dr. Gi ] 


■J§L 

'*) S'»qT^( for q^q^) [U]^ 

19 *) qqqra;(for q g^ q[) [N 3 ] 

*0 »igpBt5tqt ( for sig^qnqr) [U] 

Adhy. 85 

1 '’) q?T q?ra: ( for "q^) 

[238} 3 “) gq (for gftqq^) 

5 ‘0 ( for qw) 

6 “’) ^(forggiq,) 

“') «Tm ?R?g (for q 4' i qqg q ' ) 

[Ns] 

7 “0 qipii) ( for ) 

8 ‘) qqgsq: ( for ”gg:) 

(forqRoj^) [U] 

‘9 ^ ^(for^mi) [U] 

10 '’) qsq; (for q|) [M] 

14 '*) (fos ) [ u ] 

16 0 gq^q (for gqf^f^ ) 

17 *) fq^^ ( for ) 

*0 qiqqq ^qq%J for % qiqn q 
[Ns] 

19 *) (for Ki Ns 

G 3 ] 

27 ‘) gq: 1 ^: {for gi%;^:) 

'*) ( for ar^ ) 

Adhy. 86 

5 ") sqjjf« ?raq[ (for ^) 

11 ") qiwrR[( for qiwjn) 

12 “*) After w ^ %g a ins. »lf^ 

13 0 (for [ai]?q) [U] 

15 *) gqr ( for ) [ N, ] 

Adhy. 87 

2 ") 3i^[%g (for ®%g)) 

*) ?iqqq[ (for ?iqg:) 

“) (for ) [ Ns ] 

3 O sn=q ( for ^S?qg) [ Ns ] 

4 “) sragju ( for «jq«qq[^) 

6 *) ( for ) 

«Rqi (for siqjqrt) 

^ (for ?q?f^ ) 

9 ■*) ggt (for gqr) [ Ns ] 

12 *) gift ( for qrf^) 

14 h ?iaT»qfi# (for <f i gpqt tA) 
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') ( for ) [ K ;_4 Dj ] 

15 “0 ^ (for ?rr im) 

16 *) After iris. ^ [ U ] 

17 *) ^ ( for ) 

[ Ks % Bi D.» ] 

18 *) ^grrra: ( for ) 

Adhy. 88 

1 ( for a^sarfw ) 

3 ") ( for ) 

6 ^ Om.^ [kRDo] 

7 “) 5^ ^ ( for °^5mq 

*) ( for siw-Em :) 

8 '^) ( for 3<TR^ f) 

11 “) 

‘) ( for ) 

[Kji^i.aDj] 

12 “) ( for ) [ N 3 ] 

vpnmi JRT angRfa’i<i'Hir>d 

13 °) ( for ^ ^ ) [ K 2 ] 

*) SRjRJsat ( for °5Pt) 

'') 5 ^ % i T i ( for ) [ 1^3 ] 

14 *) %pi«n (for o«rar) 

') m ( for 3tg?Tf ) 

“*) ?mr (for ?i3[r) 

15 ') f^: (for ) 

“) ( for ) 

16 ^ gqr (for giRmi:) 

17 3?iPi:(for’^) [U] 

20 ‘) !Rq^ ( for ) [ Nj Gi-o ] 

24 *) nnitl ( for JTT^ ) C N 3 Gi ] 

After 24"*, ins. 868 * (with 
V. 1. as in Kj) 

0 ?m ww gsurat tsn: 

25 ') ( for fg^iilw:) [N 3 ] 

{ 239 } [ u ] 

Adhy. 89 

1 *) for 

2 *0 ( for 5 fR 5 fl^) [ N 3 ] 

5 “') iRT-gs: ( for TOfifl) i Sfi-s ] 

7 After 7, ins. 873* 

8 “) (for »!f«TOT) [ !^ ] 


§L 

9-10 The ten names ending with 
g are spelt with g. After 10*“*, 
ins. 875* 

10 *) 5 ^ 1 ^ (for ?rRr) 

0 

11 “^ Jirt^ ?Rn TCTf- 

14 '’) mt (forgaR() [^Nj] 

*) i<Tn [fisl 

“*) g?rR( (for ^) 

15 “) 9W ( for 15 JJ ^fl4t ) 

*) f for ) 

17 After 17, ins. 879* 

11 Transp. 18“* and 20'’* 

20 ") ( for ) 

0 a#r (for ?rg:« ^ ?rat) 

23 {for ) 

25 “’} g?n ( for 51^ ) 

29 ") aift ( for ) 

30 “) q ( for "ftnjql:) [ U ] 

*) !TOf^ (for 3unf^rrn) 

32 *) #qpnR*^R 5 r?r [ u ] 

*) »TCrR,(for¥rRgR(^) 

33 ‘0 =^1 ( for qq ) 

f) (for H qq ) 

[N 3 ] 

35 ") 

/) ( for »TR?rf) 

37 '') q?cli: (for qr-Ri:) 

/) (for “4^ ) [N 3 Da Dj] 

38 “) ( for 5?) 

[%] 

42 *) gqiq ( for ) [ K 2 f^s 1 

43 *) ( for g.^lli'qsH,) 

44 ^ ^q?q ( for fW ) 

'*) mq ( for qreq) [ ^3 ] 

0 »rsnqq ( for sq^n® ) [Sfs T^Gs] 

45 “) ( for ) 

45 45“’* is repeated ( with v. 1.) 

(for 5RIR5:) [ U ] 

47 “') ?t5J (for ) 

51 *} J 3 rf^«v ( for fP>q«:) [ 1^8 ] 
f?* fesi: ( for ) 





















54 ) (for ) 

Adhy. 90 

2 *) wfif# ( for 

3 “) S 0 ®rn^ ( for Ns ] 

5 *) (for 915 ^^) [I^s] 

6 “) ?i-^n{forg?i) [K 3 N 3 ] 

*) 3W (for ;^^lT) 

11 After ins. g 

12 q^RR^ (for 

[U] 

14 a»f?ira; ( for si^q#:) 

15 ( for 
[U] 

17-18 g^NR: (for m °) [ N 1.3 ] 

19 ( for 

aiRfR (for siRqg) 

23 (for ai9R?RC) 

25 After (ins. gm^gf^d ) 

C240] an?^ ( for aiRigR) 

26 fwnit ( for Rl%) Before 

ins. 5 J 

31 “0 Transp. qRT and «RJI 

32 *) qf^RRi; (for qqsjTRg) [ N 3 ] 

35 (for 5!?d) rRg ( for 

?n=?niR«i) [U] 

40-41 From up to flf^Rr 

JfR Om. 

42 sjvim ( for^ at^SRR;) here a 
below [ 1^8 ] 

45 ( for st^pr 3 i% 
q^«Ri: «raT|:) [K,] 

46 Om. gjtr^ [ N; Bs-g ] 

48 ") fjm: ( for qnfi«n) 

''> Here and in the sequel 
{for 5 Rg) 

50 Om. »WT [ Bi* ] 

51 Wrr?H3a[Rfg (for 

»T?«RW3ftg; ( for ) 

52 Before ins. 


56 sRi for 

f^ 5 =?raRra) [ Ns ] 
st’iini (for ) 

61 Om. ?Ri 

63 After fsif, ins 'SRji 

66 After ins. tRi 

68 Om. R 

70 Om. at 

71 Om. 51 

1 % ( for 5 ^.:) 

[Si.s] 

77 After 77 ins. 903* ( with v. 1.) 

78 Sfii^ (for 



83 ^ ( for ) 

84 JRSvntT ( for wvRf) 

85 (for the first stig) 

After ins. 53Rq«rar*^t- 

«RW 3idt3 g<iRg^ 

sRSRg (for 

srjiwr) 

87 After 3q^, ins. 

sf^<JRg 

88 5TO5RW (for 

3tqRRTOra ( for 3RingII5l) 

89 After 89, ins. IR} 

90 Om. R^Rgg: 

91 After 91, ins. 906* 

93 After 3q^#, ins. Rsimri «3 r; 

(for wpi) 

94 WRtft ( for gRiljRW ) 

vA 

After g^, ins. ^s?Rt 

95 ?Ri#Rqr(q gti 3tq«^s- 

wl'iRtt: 

96 “) Om. g. 

“') Om. 

After 96 '^, ins. the following 
passage followed by 909* 

^ geq; qj^! ^ 

«»?K3lsjVpnH|«r fw? 
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*) 3 %:^: (for fR:«R|:) 

[ N3.3 Bj.sm ] 

53 ) ^jftfgr^Rn ( for snfq^lRRT) 
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909* 


II II 

Otn. f9RR?ro 


Adhy. 91 

1 ( for ) 

2 ') ( for ) 

3 ‘) frRI^( for *8n?I^) 

6 '’) (for aiq” ) 

9 *) i|>yi«!>lRird> [ Corrujrt ] 
{241} 13 [Ns] 

17 “') ( for ) 

Adhy. 92 

2 ( for sfifta ) 

4 *) *Rlfta5th3(.( foi^° ) 

') (for ) 

7 ®) Trag: (for ^rawar ^) 

E^] 

“*) l^®gt (for ) 

15 ‘) (for 5%:) [ l^s ] 

21 /) aiffar (for gra%) 

22 *) OTssgr (for xresat w) 

30 *) !{aai (for ^ ai) 

'') (for ) [ Si ] 

32 “) W 5!IT«rf5r(?g)?aq!:(for 
wair53^) 

39 ^) % ( for «l) 

44 '*) fed ( for aa ) [ Si Ss ] 

46 *) ( for siFfeapg) 

'') gp^(forgaFH)JU] 

47 JW ( for ) [ Ss ] 

49 '') % (for aaf) 

50 “) 3irai ( for %aT) [ Si.s 

53 '') asgat ( for 9|sa^) [ Ni.s ] 

55 '’) «[a (for qa) [ Sj Ds ] 

*) (for asi") [ ^1 Ss ] 

Adhy. 93 

1 ■*) atfenEforafJ^) 

3 0 aWSRT ( for ) [ Ns 

Da.l ] 

6 ‘‘) w5d<waii?ra. 

8 *) «ife?fi^?aT (for ) 

13 w wafg (for 5 wfA%) 

14 O 'drwft (for %) f Ss J 


15 '’) ^aT#Tf a§^ a 
27 *) M aa (for gq ]^ [ Ns Do ] 

*) aa:(foraai) [Ni.s] 

30 *’) at (for at) 

33 “*) 3tCT ( for aaa^), and aig; 

(for St# adtaa:) 

[Ns] 

35 ‘) Transp. a and 

37 ‘) ata (for agt) [ U ] 

Adhy. 94 

1 qq (for <?a) [ Ss Ms ] 

4 After 4“*. ins. 962*^ 

5 “) aft ( for 9tRt^) [Ns] 

’’) (for ) 

8 ^ (for °iafe5aqt) 

11 *) '’aql^qia: [ Ns ] 

12 ‘) i t|4^ [s] ( for ) 

f) ?iiftft {for effttatj 

18 *) a«T (for aaf) [ Ss ] 

20 “) a ( for a ) ^ ^ 

29 **) Transp. a and flTR [ Ns ] 

30 *) [^1 K] 

51 ai (for tadf) 

31 *) aftyqat: (for aaift qi») 

38 “) ^5^53 S5 ( for ifeai: ) 

42 *) adr aa: (for twaia:) [ Ni.s ] 
46"“) Om. 

48 ■*) na: (for aa:) [ Ss ] 

55 ^ (for ft^at:) E Ss ] 

") ^ (for ) 

56 “) aamtat (for aat tnw) [ Ns ] 

58 “) aloft ( for aatqft) 

59 ") aiftaRtlf (for "ata) [ Ss ] 

60 “) atft ftar (for aat %?t) 

*) 5Pataaft ataag 

60""6l“ Om. [ Si.s Vi Bo ] 

61 /) ^qaiat (for aaaiat) 

64 “) ( for 9naiT) 

*) sirpqT?fta[(forf?alaaq;) 
{242} 74 *) ga^fta (for aafta) 
[N,] 

84 “) a aqwff (for ai«i»n atj) [NsJ 
88 “) fft ( for ftft ) [ Ss ] 
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(for ) 
[Ko^] 



10 ‘) (for *»fwrn) 

12 “) 3 (for -g) 


Adhy. 95 

4 *) (for ) 

9 “) (for 93 $) [ Ss ] 

14 “) (for ) 

q$TR5^J9 ( for jct'’ ) 

Adhy. 96 

1 '')%(for^ft<^) [%] 

6 *) JIT»TIR ( for ) [ Ns ] 

10 For 10“'. subst. 999* 

17 ‘^) niw^l4ft: ( for % ) 

[1?3] 

18 *) ?Rt«iwcr'^7ra; 

21 *) HU (for “hrh^ ) 

24 *) H?: 

28 *) iRwrln: ( for °H§5f ) 

*) ( for HJR?n- 

fl$H:) [U] 

After 28, ins. 1004* 

30 “) (for [^ 3 ] 

®) TTSfR 

37 *) ftHT ( for ) [ 83 Be ] 

38 *) *HRH ( for ) 

[KNi.jDs] 

39 After 39, ins. 1013* 

41 After 41, ins. 1017* 

43 “) HR^(for [Ni-eD,] 

44 “) gar (for ) [ N ] 

'0 For 44“*. subst. 1018* [Si.j] 
46 ") H 9 { for ?tHf) [ S B, ] 

50 *') H^ ( for HHT ) 

51 *) 

54 *0 ^ ( for ) 

55 ®) ( for ) [ U ] 

59 0 f ( for "gift:) 

Adhy. 97 

1 After 1, ins. 1022* (with v. 1.) 

2 *) (read ) sft ( for ITT- 

f^) 

5 ®) HT (for t) [ Ni .3 ] 

“*) it? ( for %W; in both places ) 

f^DtJ 


Adhy. 98 

1 ') wsn tRSHT ^ 

‘^) Om. [N1.3] 

3 ") Hgvji (for 'iMt) [ U ] 

4 *) HcRHH: (for ) 

5 */) Om. [Ni.s] 

6 “) H^® ( for aisJl® ) 

7 “) ?ilwtw ( for ^S 5 H° ) [r^i.s] 

12 *) H%3: (for.H^ Ji 

13 '’) ^ ( for ) [ Ni .3 ] 

*) I?*- ( for srar) [ {^3 ] 

15 *) 

17 ') (for Hg^) 

20 *) H?r ( for hh: ) 

28 *) (read ) (for ) 

29 “) ?ei ( for JRHT ) 

C| ^ 

33 '') Transp. «|h: and [ N 3 ] 

Adhy. 99 

5 “) After ins. % 
p43} *) Hqlf JT 5 tt {for q?T n#:) 

6 *) ( for smitHft) [ 1 ^ 3 ] 

12 *) HHJsSWTRH^ ( for 

[KjSjGj 

15 ") After ins. sjft 

29 ") (for ) 

36 *) H»n HH 
41 *0 After w, ins. 'H 
*) { for vjRfitg ) 

'') (for H H® ) 

43 ( for [ fia ] 

44 After •???, ins. 1068* 

45 0 »mHpn ( for ) 

46 '') [st]sr { for ig) 

47 {for ?rar#Tr) [ 1^3 ] 

*) g?f stPTH wt H?T 

•') «?^(fort?H) L^iKi] 

Adhy. 100 

1'') w gn; (for 5rH%:) [ 5^s 1 

2 After ins. 

3 g ( f or Htl) 
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17 *) [aijfe (^for [silft) 

28 *) [3l] (forlTfniPT:) 

[K0N3] 

‘) [ 31 ] (for [NsJ 

After 28, ins. 1087* 

29 ‘) ?OTP9ro ( for ) [ Sts ] 

30 “) forqq) 

*) q (for IfqpHiqfq) 

[a] 


Adhy. 101 

4 *) ( for ) 

10 •*) { for ) 

14 '') ;Rq^ ( for ) 

15 *) ^5t ( for 51#^:) 

') [ 5 ]!^(for [3t]f^) [a] 
After 15, ins. an additional 
colophon 

16 After 16, ins^ 1096* 

17 “) [ Ns D» ] 

*J (for ) 

23 ‘‘i iwi,( for ) [ U 3 
25 *) 'Z?!: (for f<i:) 

27 *) wlllsraJ (for ) L Ko-s 1 


Adhy. 102 

6 “) „ 

*) [^3 

'*) ?Ri: Jrat: ( for ) [ ^$3 

7 ') [gi]¥inp^5^ (for ) 

8 “) sj ( for %) [ Si Ki 1^3 3 
11') 

After 11 , ins. 1104 
( with V. 1.) 

12 '*) [ Ko Ns 3 

16 *) [ U 3 

18 *) “tlTOlf^ ( for ) [ Ns 3 

19 *) 5!^ ( for ) 

Adhy. 103 
1 ") {for ) 


,§L 

10 '') ( for 51K5r) [ Corrupt] 

13 *) ?iqT ( for ) 

14 After 14, ins. 1110* 

17 '') #T!mn?i (for f^5Tm«r) 

[a] 

Adhy. 104 

3 °) awanm (for ) 

4 0 ?ra (for ^) 

7 •*) Transp. and [ Ni.s 
D„ Di ] 

[244} 8 ’’) ( for %5r) 

9 After 9, ins. App. I, No. 58 
( with V. 1., omitting lines 
8 , 10 , 11 ) 

10 ’’) ?raT Hf 

0 gw 

<*) ( for 

12 ‘) wcjgt (for qqgi) [ a .3 Ds 3 
<*) gg: (for gg:) 

After 12, ins. 1120* 

13*^) ^ 1*^ 

16 ‘) (for an ) 

[Nnsl 

■*) w (for ) [ Si K 1.3 Ns 3 

17 '’) ^ 'sqg: 

*) g^ ^ ■ 

'*) gg ^ 

18 “) 5nPt (for ^ ) 

‘) (for ) 

*') <Kigg5n?i 

19 “) ^ wdmm^ 

*) g (for gf^npagg.) 

‘) ftjppqW^nEig After 19, ins. 
1124* ( with V. 1.) 

I 20") 

i *) gpfg^gggrg ? ^ 

! *) g t a.3 3 

21 ") JTRFTW 

*) l^(for^) 

*) 
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373 


Adhy. 105 

1 “) 

2 “) ( for »T3i° ) 

*) (for ) 

5 ‘) ( for °5Ficn ) [ Si K1.3 ] 

'*) ?Rr: ( for ^ ) 

6 °) ( for TTsr^ ) [ Gi ] 

*) ( for 3Rq” ) 

Transp. qrnr^ and 

10 “) sTf^imrar ^ 

'’) [ N 3 Ti G 5 ] 

[) (for ) [ Nj] 

12 ®) 

14J[) f^^(for^®) 

18 TI^0:d<U||ft g 

20 ") 3ii5?f: (for g|?r;) [ U ] 

23 */) Transp. and SSI 

24 2 ^ 

“) ?RIT^: ( for [an]* jt^) 

26 *) =5 (forg) [U] 

27 ‘) ( for 51^ WI^) 

Adhy. 106 

7*) [«Il)wpin^(for5nHTPr) 

[K,.3B»D.] 

Adhy. 107 

5 *) f!i (? read ?r) 5PT ( for 

#fr Mfpwr) 

8 ■*) ( for SRlfTH) 

[ Corrupt ] 

12 *) ( for ) 

17 “) ( for ) 

19 ") (for *9lto) 

*) 5I?rai ( for *«nra«3flV|T) 

21 gsn (for gw ) 

24 After 24, ins. 1141*, 

followed by line 1 of 1142* 

25 After 25, ins. 1144* 

27 *) gwi (for ) 

£245} 29 After 29, ins. 1146* ( with 

V. 1.) 


31 *) fiwi W (for ) 

After 31^, ins. 1148* ( with 
V. 1.) 

32 “) 3 ^ ( for ) 

33 *) f^^ig?i (for f^g|:) [ U ] 
") g^ ( f or g«n ) 

34 -*) %(for%r) [K 3 ND 4 ] 

36 ‘) (for gg^sreai) 

C^iDs] 

37 '') #31 5 igr^ (for %sm 

5 : 51 ^) 

Adhy. 108 

1 “) W ( for ^ ) [ ] 

'') (for ang'i^) [ U ] 

2 **) Transp. gg: and gf: 

3 ^Jar ( for ) [ Ns ] 

5 f^^gg: ( for f^: gg:) 

[%] 

6 *^) Om. 

9 *) (for gg^ ) 

10 “) f V 5i g r4> (for gpira^) 

0 (for ^) 

“) ^tjggig 

12 '’) wi*rr. ( for ) 

13 After 13“*, ins. 1155* 

14 *) gsftWrf^^: [ 1^3 ] 

^ ggi^ (for jjiflWgi) 

16 *) [fis] 

'•*) Om. 

18 “) gift g*ft (for gg^ ggi) 

*) 

*) ftrftRTggpJg 

Adhy. 109 

1 jwgrftgi (for ‘*ftgg) 

9 *) fggift iftgigi g i [Ss3 
13 “) gr (for g) 

*) ?gift ( for [Ssl 

15 ^ ggt: 5Bgnw (for gwrwr^) 

[KoRB,] 

") ft (fori) [fiBs.*] 

16 *) ggaftr (for ft®) IU J 
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17 *) ( fcr 55 f^:) [ K 3 N 3 1 

19 After 19"* ins. 1162* 

*) ^ ( for ) 

?tT^ (for qrarar f^raw) 

22 *) [ K 3 ] 

23 ^ 5RT: ( for JTPT^:) 

®) fa giCT- (for ) 

25*) [ai] ;TFra^(fOT [3l]«5Pni.) 

31 0 ( for ) 

Adhy. 110 

2 *) ^PT ( for ^) [ N 31 

12 *) ? 5 r 13 ^ ( for I =5 "ra ‘^) 

16 '*) 

21 *) [S]?^ ( for [s]?Jif) 

24 *) ( for <Jwn;) 

26 After 26*^, ins. 1166* (with 
V. 1.)[ 1^3 3 

30 “) 

36 0 ar wmifi i (for aiw”) 

38 ®) n4tiP°ig p;.(for ®*n#PPra^) 

[ Corrupt ] 

43 *) (for [ 1^33 


28 *') 
") 

29 '’) 

30 ") 
“*) 

32 “’) 

33 '') 


7 ‘) 

8 ‘) 
“) 

13 

14 *) 
‘) 
“) 

16 ") 
“) 

19 *) 

27 *) 

28 *) 

OQ 


( for ) 

aifTRn ( for ) [ N 3 3 

[ S 3 ] 

[Sjq^fforsam) 

[si]# (for [ai]?T) 

(for [3i]q?i3i®) 

Adhy. 112 

( for "’ifire:) [ K 

N 3 D 5 ] 

( for ?l#t) 

?T 5 ( for ) 

After 13“*, ins. 1186* 

( with V. 1. ) 

Transp. ^ and ^*IH 

tlxiyff ra c ( for JI?T® ) [ S 3 3 
=g ( for g) 

^'|N« Tl f gT ( for ) 

[U3 

^quii4i«n»n 
?R?n (for rTPn) 

( for °qwn ) 


Adhy. Ill 

6 After ins. 1173* 

9 “) 

(246} 12 *) erawiHm: (for jigsn 
3^) [S 33 

vjrfen (for ifRRnrw:) 

[Kih] 

13 vi4f^ig ( for ) 

14 *’) g ( for ^) 

15 After 15“*. ins. 1178* 

15-16 Reads 15'-16-* after 12 (?) 

17 *) ( for WfPJRT) 

18 “) si^ ( for sdf^ ) [ U 3 

19 *0 ( fw ) 

20 “) f# (for jfrfiW^l^) 

23 ^) ( for °»nf^) 

26 “) 3tl?P^ ( for sfB^) [S 33 
*) ^ ( for ft) 

“*) sn (forw) 

27 *) Transp. q? and 5 IT: 


30 *) ft ( for [#]?) 

31 “) an?*pfl^ ( for = 1 ) 

32 ^) vnaft (for a7?T) [K] (except Ki) 

[S3] 

33 *) ^Rcrlar ( for wgsnftii) 

34 *) [wl ft ( for «R?l^ ) 

Adhy. 113 

2 *) amHR ( for sRtHR ) 

4 **) ^nsflftlftr ( for ) 

6 *) Mwmgg ) (for gfpn'^) 

7 “*) gTIWig ( for iwiaaf:) [ S 3 1 

8 ^) ft^?R 5 T; (for "ar:) 

20 *) ( for ) 

21 ") atrons (for WTO) 

*) [a*] ( for °5jw^ ) 

24 “) w!ftl ( for )^[ Sj 3 
26 ") ( for iplftg ) [ S 3 3 

32 *) { for tra) 

33 '') ( for ) [Ss] 
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For 35'“, subst. 1196* 


11') % (for 


37 “) qsn inii 

38 *) ( for riTtiRRf) t U ] 

40 “) =5(for;i) [K3S3D5] 

Adhy. 114 

1 “) (for ) [ N3 ] 

3 '’) ( for ?TTUizI) 

“) f|i?l.(for^) 

6 *) 

7 ") IET3I^ ( for ?13n ) ^ 

21 *) cRn ( for [ N3 ] 

23 ^ firawiT ( for ?^f) [ N3 ] 
{247} After 23°®, ins. 1212* 

( with V. 1. ) 

28 *) trftiTsgrn^C for snig^) 

After 28, ins. 1219* (om. line 1) 

29 “’) ( for ) ( here and 

elsewhere) 

31 ®) ( for ) 

34 *) %<!'’ [Nx.3] 

38 '’) ^44^(41 (for ^apR^ftoTt) 

■*) (for gg?j:) [ U ] 

41 ') % ( for [s] ijji:) [ S3 ] 

43 *) 

After 43'“, ins. 1224* 

44 ') WNai ( for ) [ Ko.i 

48 *) ( for i^|<^ ) [K3S3J 

50 ') ^ ( for OT# ) [ j^3 ] 

51 “) JT%4T ( for WTOTT) [ U ] 

52 “) M^r ( for 

53 “) [N3] 

61 “) ?tq«T (for %5tw) 

*) ( for ) 

[K3S3D5I 

62 After 62, ins. 1230‘'' 

65 ') ( for ) 

“) Transp. qir*^ and 

66 “) (for ) 

Adhy. 115 

2 *) fl:?yiiisf^ (for ) 

6 “) snif ( for ?=?RTTt) E S3 ] 

8 “) (for grpnr) 

9 “) Transp. ^ and ftani E S3 ] 


EN3] 

14 “) ( for 5^^ ) ^ 

15 ") ( forJUr^f) ES3] 

16 “) q:^ ( for qq^) ^ . 

18 “) I % ] 

19 '’) ^ ( for ) E Si Ki ] 

21 After 21, ins^ 1240* ( with 

V. 1. as in S3) ^ 

22 ') ( for ) E S3 ] 

23 “) qEliiIT ( for vtrdHT ) 

26*0 Om. EU] 

Adh. 116 

7 0 ( for f [ S3 3 

9 *) qp Mqga ( for ) E Be ] 
12 0 f^^RRT ( for ) 

15 0 ( for ) 

21 0 WPajT ^ W »FTr E S3 ] 

23 0 ^ ( for 3^ ) 

24 “) ( for ?? Vi" ) E u ] 

25 0 After 3^T, ins. ^ 

29 “) Transp. and ^ 

Adhy. 117 
1 0 'SST ( for fSEtr ) 

“) E Ko Ss ] 

7 0 gff (for gTT E u ] 

16 “) fi;5tJTg, ( for ) E S3 ] 

0 ^ ( for at^qra *3) 

ES3I 

21 0 3^ (for ) 

26 0 ( for 1533:) 

0 w j/fi?mair=pw 

Adhy. 118 

18 *) 3Pn siig {for ) E U ] 

19 0 ( for ) E U ] 

22 0 ^Isj ( for ai^:) 

27 0 irml: ( for ) 

29 0 ( for ggg:) 

{;248} Adhy. 119 

1 “*) Tran^. 4T3T ^ and a#9Tai 
EIC3M3] 


















*0 (for ) 

4 *) ( for ) 

5 “) ?rai (for )■ [ K 3.1 Ns ] 
7 After 7, ins. 1305* 

10 *) S’Rft^l^f’TrfltTn^ [ Ns ] 


11 '’) ( for *aii^ ) 
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26 '') ( for siTRig;) [ S 3 ] 

28 “} # 5Fsir 51^ (for W 

32 *) ^iJgqiTigj^^ ( for ggnsRH^) 
35 0 gt El^ ( for auiw fff 5#) 

Adhy. 123 


14 ( for qpiggj®) 

15 °) 5S5fqJI?g3t ( for ) 

[U] 

18 »i% ( for «n|§ ) 

'*) [ Ns ] 

21 *’) |JTrai; (for |g) 

23 ") ( for "TI5Fnt) [ Nj ] 

26 “) R>fig^dH3C ( for «f¥’) 

28 qrif (for ?i fgag "irT:) 

29 After 29, ins. 1309* 

33 “) gjg ( for gra) 

41 g^Rig^ (for ) [ M ] 

Adhy. 120 
2 *) ti^ (for gmg:) 

8 '*) ( for ) [ N ] 

19 ^ 

Adhy. 121 

6 ^ (for ) [ U ] 

7 *) ^S[l3i: ( for 5TR?Tsi) 

**) JTSIW (for ifjqo ) [ U 
19 '’) ( for grf ) [ Ss ] 

21 *) (for ) 


2 '’) 5Wif?T (for ) 

7 *) (f or ) 

“') ^ (for 31 ^ ) 

8 “) 4^^rra;( for qpigEref) 

14 '’) Transp. rRgr and si^i 

[KoSsDs] 

18 “) g ( for H ) [ Ks S 3 ] 

23 °) a^^g^ngg; { for aiwr® ) 

25 ') gg (for =g ^) 

26 ‘) ( for OTigrg ) 

33 *') <^)gaiii(^ (for ^iRftggig;^) 

35 ') gg ( for eggr) [ U ] 

■') ^ ( for WPT) 

36 '') ggr ( for ?igi) 

40 *) (for “glrgr) 

41 '*) gf^ (for ) [ S 3 ] 

43 '') gift (for g) 

44 '*) g^sgg (for ggfftn ) 

{249} 47 *) ( for g?gg:) 

50 *) gfwrg: (for ®?gg:) [ S 3 ] 
54 '*) ( for ) [ Ks ] 

58 ) Pigiwgig^ {for fJr^nggrff) 
60 ') gra (for 5i9g) 

62,“) (for gg) 




Adhy. 122 

1 “) gng»g (for gram) 

5 '*) J^g^l^^ (for gf«n^) [S1.3 TJ 

6 *) Irggqiff^ (for ggg qi jig ) 

[ K* Ss:] 

8 *) geP^(forf!5Fg) 

*) fggig ggg g (for ggg f^gi^g) 

11 After 11, ins. 1357* (omitting 

]. 2 and with v. 1.) 

12 “) ?K forg)‘ [ Ko.»S8] 

19 ^ jRgra (for '’flt) 

22 •*) gg^Cforggn) [M] 

23 ^ gig?fdg(foi gsR5ggt) fu] 
25 °|gwgT C Ka ] 


66 *) [S3] 

67 *) «B Rgg (for 'Rsgg) here and 

in the sequel 

71 “) (for Mig;) [ S3 ] 

74 *) % (for gra) 

78 0 (for grag;) [ u ] 

Adhy. 124 

6 ‘) wrrgg.Tg,(for q^mran^) 
16“*) Om. [ Si K ( except Ki) ] 

29 “) ggtn (for ) 

32 ") f(for ) 

Adhy. 125 

2 “*) (in both places for fi) 
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13 °) ( for [ai] g5!T) 

') (for ) 

15 ') ?gTg:(for#) [U] 

13 ") Jigf^ ( for 515^ ) 

20 *) [sj] ( for [ai] ^ 

21 ") Transp. nig: and 5^: [ ] 

25 *) [silira ( for 

28 “) Transp. # 3 and fimr: [ N3 ] 
32 '') »Rranri5|[:] fi«RT: 

Adhy. 126 

[Ni.s] 

6 33 ( for ?rl?fi) [N3] 

J) ( for ) [ K0.3 D., ] 

15 ) Transp. csrjt and ffit [ Si Kw 
N3] 

20 ') ( for ) 

28 “) [ % 1 
32 *') 1553301: ( for ) 

39 *) srsj'jiHd (for ®«rin?r) 

Adhy. 127 

1 '*) ( for IsnftR ) [ Nj ] 

2 ") f5TR53?r ( for gw'*) 

4 *) ( for ^ ) 

8 *) srejftdTSR: ( for "drai:) [ U ] 

14 After 14‘, ins. 1430* 

( with V. I) 

15 ‘) ( for ) 

“0 n3fMl% ( for ) 

[cf.Nj] 

19 *) ( for wr 5^ ) 

Adhy. 128 

2 ") ftlwiRC ( for €ir 5*03) [ U 3 

10 *) srof^w ( for 05^ ) [ Ko N3 

VJ 

Adhy. 129 

2 “) n«n (for ?Rfi) [6iKo.i.a] 

3 *) 

4 After 4”^ ins. 1436* 

11 *) qf^(forsri^) [I^aDn.i] 

*) ?sr <nwsr: 

13 “) tn sn ?T3^ [Ka Gi .6 M] 


1 *TWR: f^srdt [ Ni.a ] 

'') SRRNrf^ ( for 31% ) 

[ Corrupt ] 

Adhy. 130 

5 *) ( for °i ^: H U 3 

[U] 

(250} 7 *) ( for ) 

8 “) (for »ro ) 

*) * 0 ^ (for ) 

11 ') Oct: ( for ) [ Ns ] 

13 *) STI'a^TWI 5T ( for JT SiTtlT O ^ ) 

[liiM] 

14 '*) Uor 

Ko.o.i Ns Ds ] 

18 *) si«35i: ipRr: ( for srsgw g *m:) 

Adhy. 131 

15 ‘) n i%{d i q ;(forni%ra^) [Si.sJ 
j 16 '') aiwidWi^ (for ) 

! 18 *) 5T3*ra^ ( for ?J5Jl55T5n*T ) 

Adhy. 132 

8 ^ 5lig ( for ^r%«IT) [ u ] 

Adhy. 133 

4 “) ( for 5WT ? 8 T) [ ^ 3 ] 

^ 5 , 3^* X 

13 5RITn?o: ( for g*ndfW: ) 

17 (for ) 

18 *) qnw ^ (for trr>wst8) 

*) sn5j: (for JTOff) 

0 [ Ds ] 

28 "') qpi^: ( for 'nrsisfht) [ N 3 J 

29 '*) < for ^5# ) 

Adhy. 134 

8 *) ( for *%»!:) 

10 ‘^) 350: (for 35 !^:) [ Nj] 

13 *) ( for 5i}wf) 

14*-15* Om. 

After 15, ins. 1463'^ 

21 “) g*rt«RO^ (for ) 

22 “) STfjRT [ U ] 

After 22"*, ins. 1470* 

(wWi V. 1.) 




























24 *) (for 

'*) ( for ) [3 ] 

26 *) '?R5=at ( for ) [ Ns ] 

Adhy. 135 

6 “') 3iT'at?R>R®n); (for ) 

Adhy. 136 

1 1 #SF*I ( for «5rspT) 

4 *) (for ) [ Ko.s-i 

10 ') ?ra: ( for ?R[T) [ K Ni Dg ] 

11 gq;(for?ni) 

12 *’) ?r 5T ( for 3>ft ) [ Ns ] ^ 

'') ( for inP^) [ Ns ] 

Adhy. 137 

5 “) (for ) 

[ 1^1.3 Ms.g] 

16 ") ( for ) 

*) ( for ) 

[U3 

18 ") ( for fifgra 

21 ( for ) [Nj.sl 

Adhy. 138 

2 *’) (for ) 

[K0.S.4] 

6 °) awWRPT [ Nj.s M ] 

13 “) srHit ( for cT?T ^^ 

14 ^ [ Ko Ns ] 

18 *) ^isnnwwi^ C Si Kj^i. ] 

^ ipff ( for 5 ?) [ Ki -4 Ni-s ] 

Adhy. 139 

1 “) Transp. ^ and Sg [ l^s ] 

pSl] 2 0 (for °5*Rr) 

[K,S,.iDg] 

5 ‘) ?^;(for°^^) [Nsl 

11 '*) ( for ) 

[61K...3K1.3] _ 

12 '*) 5rw5an (for sniw g) 

[Ko. 8*8 D«iGs] 

15 *) (for 

"[a] 

'') fe^®^( for [S] (dw'ilR.; 
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") (f or ) 

[KsaCr,] 

16 “) (for ) 

[KsSi-s] 

17 ') ( for ) 

23 ‘) ( for fsgift) [ Ks Nsl 

27 *) ERfqro: ( for [ a ] 

aift ( for ) [ U ] ^ 

28 *’) ( for 5^1^) [ K a .3 3 „ 

(for spWI^ 5g) [N 33 

Adhy. 140 

5 “) ( for ^ ) [ Ko a 3 

') fJT »TO gs ( for 971 TO ) 

[a3 

6 ‘) ( for *n^° ) [ Ki Ns 3 

7 °) gp5?jif^ ( for ficspi®) 

[^iKi.s.4a] ^ 

9 *) ( for ?^) [ K^Ni.s 3 

*') TOW 775^ [^Ns 3 

12 “) TOTTOTOIW^ [ai 

') ( for ) [s Ko 8"S Ni 3 

14 “) gTjifst gggiTOra; [ a 3 
Adhy. 141 

2 '') TT^rron wif? (= 1^) t a 3 
4 *) Mg (for [973 «i) [Ns 3 
9 “) g^KTSFi: ( for *Bsgwn) [cf.N^3 
') TOSW% ( for git to ) [N 33 

Adhy. 142 

15 “) TOril^(for‘'f^) 

[ Ko N 1.3 M s-o 3 

*) gsu gap (for qrowg.) 

16 *) (for ftwrtw) 

24 O ( for ) 

[^iN3 

25 '') [rilt (for [*» ]w) [N» ] 

26 ‘*) fiig i tud i g . (for fig<wn77.) 

29 *) ^?Rg(forTO7g) Cfl3 
34 h ttitto: (for gwgr.) 

Adhy, 148 

6 *) giUHaOdW C fbr ) [ai 

8 “) 'I'g# [ai 



I 


1 

I 
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(for ) [ Corrupt ] 
'*) ( for 


12 1 (for gif^arn^) 

1 ( for ) 

[^iKi.aBjD,,] 


20 “) 


3 ®^ ( for ) 

[S, Ko., N 1 . 3 ] 


22 ‘‘) rrf5itiTf%^ (for ) 

[N 3 ] • 

23 *) (for °?ng ) 

25 “) ?»%(for 3 »i^) [N 3 G 3 M] 

“*) ^ [ N 3 ] 

27 (for °g 55 n) 

£252} 28 “) (for ) 

[N3T3G] 

36 *) gf ( for <T ) [ K ( except Ki)] 
[ 1 ^ 1 . 3 ] 


Adhy. 144 


13 ) (for ) 

14 '') [«T]^?n^ ( for °5ra:) 

15 *) *T?ra«!ST* (for ”?«n:) 

“') (forg^) 

16'-18* inserted marg. 


sec. m. 


Adhy. 145 , 

3*) [gJgCfor'g) 

5 *) ^FSrr ^ ( for ^ f5^ ) 

7 *) (for^rag;) [1^3] 

8 *) (for ) 

13 ■*) JT. ( for ) 

15 HOT (for §fg) [ Si K f^s 3 
19 “) ^jRrnHra; (for ) 

[Ni.3 B.] 

22 “) ( for "«pfe JTtnr) 

[Nt.s] 

29 ") HfCTsit ( for ) [ Ki N 3 ] 

31 ") ?ftn(foruf^) 

34 *) gg ( for ggr) 

*) (for giHig) 

36 *) ( for ^ ) 

40 ") ( for ffra;) 


Adhy. 146 

9 *) [ ^1 Ko.i.j 3 


16 “) (for ?pn) 

[N 33 

18 0 SRSTOTg (for sigf’) [ U 3 

20 *) gg (for gg) [ Ki 3 

22 0 »i§Rf (for gg aiHH) 

31 *) (for tpii) 

'') 3fH^(for [si3'jfrf^gn) 
[^iKiN3 

Adhy. 147 

1 *) fgwg g (for f^RT^rgg) 

[N 1.33 

5 ') giOTig; (for gK%) [ N, 3 

6 *) JT^ (for [«t3ft 

9 '') Hggg (for ) [ N 3 Do ] 

16 Reads 16" after 1623* 

(cf. 18) 

18 “) (forg^wrfN^) [U3 

After 18, ins. 1623* ( cf. 16 ) 

21 ") %I gg ( for ) 

') Transp. Hg^andgig; 

“) (for ) [ Ki 3 

Adhy. 148 

1 ') ( for *aiR® ) 

[K 0 I 53 D 3 M 33 
10 *) ^(for^) [N 33 

12 0 ( for giHl) 

13 “) (for ggr) [?^3 3_^ 

*) oiOTfit: Hgmri^'gg. [ N 3 3 
16 ") ( for 5 ;^ ) [ Ks 3 

*) 91 ^ (for ggf) [U3 

') (for ) 

Adhy. 149 

7 “) ’m JITH ( for qt qfjf) [ Ns 3 

") (lor ^Urt 

*«nwiggt) [N-l 

8 “) g«if (for g OTir) 

£253} 11 '*) g^grgt (for fgftr) 

*) g g ^ (for g ^) [ N, ] 

12 ^ i??igg (for w®) 

20 ') gg;(forgg) [M3 
") gig(for!^) [U] 
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15 *) ( for Tii^i;) [ Kfs ] 

16 “) ( for *^31^ ) 

[ K ( except Ki) N 3 D.-, ] ■ 

*) 5T 3ii?ft 51 

20 “) [sul'gpRft ( for gftrfr) [ K 4 

KBr,] 

21 ( for [ U] 

25 “) ?Tt ( for 51) 

26 After 26, ins. 1644* 

Adhy. 151 

9 *) { for Irail® ) 

11 “) ’^(forg:) [U] 

14 “,l JTIH ( for ) 

r Ko. 1.3 Ds ] 

19 “) ( for «i^ ) 

Adhy. 152 

6 After 6, ins. 1^65* 

7 “) ■’JRt ( for # ) [ Ns ] 

8 *) qs 5 *T ( for =fcl«rqi|5( 5 ) 

15 “) ( for ) 

'') ( for 9iTW^) 

Adhy. 153 

4 ®) f%jr (for 

6 *) ?iroR?Rn (for ) 

9 '*) 4f^*n: (forgisq® ) [N 3 ] 

Adhy. 154 

9 *') ftr-ST^WM ( for ) 

13 (for'aiTfq) 

*) Jifra (for JifTO) r Nj ] 

16 ■') ( for 5 fnt) r N 3 ] 

Adhy. 155 

1 '') [ vSi N, 1 

2 “) w(for%) [^, 

8 ') iRFips^Tmw (for m^Tnf)_ 

10 ') for”?5qT«rRt,) [N.] 

18 •*) ig.^ ^ f for ) 

[cf. Ns I 

20 *) g (for [fjar) 

21 '‘) »n ( for W ) 


§L 

22 0 5|^iTR[ (for [ U ] 

24 *) 51 % [ N 3 ] 

35 ") Om. 31^ [ Corrupt ] 

36 *) [3:]q5TF3in^flNRr5JL 

39 *) for ) 

43 *) JR# I (for ) 

[ Ns B1.5 M3.5 ] 

After 43, ins. 1698* 

48 '■) g ( for 3^ ) [ D 3 ] 

Adhy. 156 

5 ") ^ ^ ( for ?STfH ) 

Adhy. 157 

4 *) 51^ ( for 5TT#II) [J^sl 

13 *) gf: ( for gsr.) [ K Ni.s ] 

14 ") tai ( for 'Snm ) 

Adhy. 158 

2 *) ?Ti»isra^f!rg(for °^priw^) 

3 ‘') JIfRtr ( for °5Rir I 

7 ") Jn^ ( for ^ ) [ N 3 Mb.s ] 

8 “*) ( for ^ 

C254} 10 0 51^ [N 1 . 3 ] 

") 5^FTra:(for«re:^*n5l) [N 3 I 

13 0 aT?i (for ) 

[ N 1.3 Bs m Di ] 

14 “) liom: ( for fonn: ) 

15 0 gj ( for '^ ) 

16 '1 (for aj9i ) 

18 ") (for %gaTj [ U ] 

*) (for gRwRsf) 

[ Corrupt ] 

'■) W ( for ‘'sfsggTOt) 

f Ko. 3-« Ni.s Bi 1 
22 *) wpg ( for ansTRT) 

■) ( for g#g ) [Corrupt] 

24 ") % (for °fqlw 

*) ( for [ Ns ] 

25 ^ ( for sniitr) [ N 3 ] 

I 31 ") gft?rpig, (for ) 

32 ") srypfim ( for "1131) [ U ] 

I 34 *) ( for ) f, U ] 

j 37 ") qretriilsn (for snai'') [ u ] 

1 40 '} »W ( for ?w ) 
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41 0 W (for Ki.s ] 

*') (for sr^°) 

[ K ( except Ki) Nj ] 

50 ") Sira V 1 T 3 R [ u ] 


38 ") ( for srej” ) [ U ] 

*) ( for [ U ] 

39 *) [ N 3 ] 

£255} Adhy. 166 
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Adhy. 159 

4"'*) Om. [S 1 KN 1 . 3 ] 

10 '“) snara: (for aniiRr:) 

[ 81 K (except Ki) B 5 Gi ] 
14 *) ^51^ ( for ) [ N1.3 B 
( except Bo) D... ] 

15-16 Transp. 15"* and 16"* [ U ] 
19 ") 5S5«m ( for ^5^) 

21 *) qr ( for g ) 

Adhy. 160 

3 ") g ( for ?|) [ N 1.3 T, G, ] 

12 '*) ( for ) [ U ] 

13 ") ”»Tm?T»qfRi«rt [ K 0.1 N 3 ] 

21 *) ( for ) 

30 ") ( for aR?n) 

32 '*) [ Ko. 3.4 N 1.3 ] 

Adhy. 161 

8 ‘) ^R55q?n^ (for ) 

17 ") (for 5 %) [ U ] 

19 ') t (for!t) [U] 

Adhy. 162 

4 "*) Om. [Ni,] 

7 ") gl?»jqraTSif*n^ [ N 5 ] 

“) Ji##(for®?»^) [Ni.sG,] 

18 •') ( for ) 

[Bi 3 . 304 ] 

Adhy. 163 

17 ") (for ) 

Adhy. 165 

10 (for ) 

13 *) 

19 *) ( for ) 

20 ") -qift ( for ^) 

22 ") 

‘) ?«rawioi? ( for ' 

35 *) mfiansi; (for ) 

36 ‘) ( for Stsqi«4V«6{f|q(^) 


20 *) q^n^Cforgn:) 

34 *) 

Adhy. 167 

10 After 10, ins. 1786* 

11 ") sjgnra (for signsr:) [ N 1.3 ] 
*) 

21 3JTa[^ {for ) 

[N 3 M 6 . 8 ] 

Adhy. 168 

4 0 (for gt?ra;) [N 3 ] 

( for ) 

6 “) (for ) 

[ 81 N 3 G 3 ] 

8 “) jjffjig (for ) [ 5^3 ] 

10 ") ( for ) [ U ] 

14 *) ^ % ( for ) 

0 ’rarat gra?r (for :?qpjr ara?) 
19 *) q?Tm«ra^fra: 

25 0 ( for ^Tihir:) [ S 3 ] 

'*) qt?iT ( for qM ) [ U ] 

Adhy. 169 

7 ") H sK for STRt?^) r Ki 

*) m?r tiq * 191 ^: 

8 0 Sirar ( for ) i Sj ] 

9 '*) raqr (for °»raT:) 

15 *.) ( for ) [ cf. S 3 1 

18 0 srftqTOT (for »?t«qR?T:) [ Si.j] 

19 ") (for ) 

20 ") [«j 1 pqn?! ( for "ilfll) 

[8iK, S,j 

*) ( for ) r K, S 3 1 

22 *) gsT (for Sfri^W ) 

23 *') nsirf^^ ; for 5n*fn®) I S., J 

Adhy. 170 

12 *) "qwnq^ i S, ] 

17 After 17, ins. 1789* 

( with V. I. ) 


















19 ") ^ (for ?Ti5r) [ N3 ] 


‘) ( for ^ ^ 

21 ') ^ sf. (for ?rrr:) [ U ] 


Adhy. 171 

2 *) ^#(g»3t,(for;3t^g*3l) 

6 '*) gdi ( for ?Rn ) [ U ] 

7 “) ^iscfePT^n 1 

8 ') { for ) 

[ Corrupt ] 

17 ") ^ ( for [ S3 ] 

23 0 
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9 [31 ( for ) 

10 0 grfira ( for ?T5%n ?lf|^) 

[U] 

14 ‘) ( for ) 

After 14, ins. 1812* 

15 0 ( for °g?) 

16 *) ( for °¥tT?l) [ S3 M5 ] 

18 *) 

21 *) °#l%: 

24 *) 

*') [Corrupt] 

27 ‘) Here and in some places in 
the sequel t|*n55° (for qraRs") 



Adhy. 172 

2 *) ( for ) [S 3 ] 

6 *) qif^: ( for ) 

8 '*) ( for ?ig<Tf) [ U ] 

9 ") ?ra: ( for ?isn ) 

0 ?raT3pg?:fe5iH 

Adhy. 173 

2 *) sn ^ [ ? ] 

After 2‘'^, ins. 1796’ 

*) wrq ( for sw ) 

14 *) ggVKK qPl. ( for 
“') qgg[(forgim) 

[SiKSi.sDj] 

16 *) 

£256} 23 *) (for 5nq") 

[U] 

'') 4*05^ ( for « ) 

Adhy. 175 

2 ■') ?isdra:( for?pi>»n^) 

3 “1 % ( for dW,) 

*) 'dtt-qifpn (for ) 

8 *) ( for ^ ) 

12 ‘‘l ng i adP ( for W ) 

14 ") (for sti^rra;) [ S 3 j 

17 *) a#'!?!! ( for "gw ) [ u ] 

18 qfdg' for ) 

19 '■> ( for ag ) [ Si.j] 

Adhy. 176 

6 “) (forftr^) 


Adhy. 177 

5 ") [31 ]gi?5^ ( for ^ 51 ^) 

9 ‘) ( for gfJra:) 

11 *) ( for ) 

“) 31^ ( for g^ ) 

12 “) ( for dsoT) 

15 *) <mq: ( for ) 

After 15, ins. 1815* 

16''') Om. 

17 ’’) a^trfd: ( for "sRi:) 

18 After 18", ins. 1818* 

(with V. 1.) 

*) ( for ) 

'*) 31^ ( for ) 

Adhy. 178 

3 *) [3i]si ( for [3l]ft ) [ U ] 

5 *) ( for !g[^:) [ U ] 

6 ") g^ri" (for 3isn°) [ U ] 

7 “) gWa ( for gqafia ) [ U ] 

9 '') f.'wi; ( for qRrfg) 

12 “') (for "snoirfafdi) 

16 ’’) ^^q^mr (for ) 

[ Kfl.-j-i Mj-s ] 

'') f srf^aa^iTir: [ Si ] 

18 •') a (for ^) 

Adhy. 179 

11 ^ ( for qR4 ) 

19 '') ( for g^qsTi:) [ U ] 

20 lal ftraq?5"i: (for [a] ftf^- 

[U] 











miST^y 



22 ‘) ( for ) 

[ cf Ki ] 

23 ‘) [«l]|%?<q' (for [si]^- 

5?^^) [K] 

Adhy. 180 

2 After 2, ins. 1855* 

( with for ) 

[^iK N,] 

3 ( for K Gc ] 

4 *) ( for ) 

[N. B,.,Dr,] 

{257} 5 <‘) ( for ) 

[U] 

9 *) ( for ) [ U ] 

10 ") %r ( for 

13 ') ( for ) [ U ] 

16 p ( for qi4:) [ U ] 

18 ”) ( for 

mift) [Ni] 

Adhy. 181 

4 ") snqwT ( for ^iiT^rq) [ Nj B3 ] 

*) ( for “?sr:) 

9 *) %%: ( for ^rf$t:) 

31 After 31"*, ins. 1882* ( with 
?1^r as posterior 

pSda ) 

'*) ireqti; {for °jrt qqijf) 

After 31, ins. 1883* 

Adhy. 182 

2 ") foijr ( for ) 

4 ") =gr ( for ^ ) 

7 *) ( for ) 

8 ") ( for '’tfvnsj ) [ U ] 

14 *) VRaW 

Adhy. 183 
1 Om. [in 

5 *) JTpf^ ( for ) 

8 ") ^7T g^T 

Adhy. 184 

3 ■') ((01 fsr%w?«?.‘) 

f D, Mr . 


5 =gg^3? (for 'ggoq) 

6 ") c[^ ( for ) [ Si K Dd ] 

*) ( for »ra^ ) 

7 “) [sj’grasii: ( for [s]wr° ) 

[ Ni vn 

' 9 '*) ?n 5 (for q ^:) 

18 *) qrar: ( for g^n:) [ K; Gi ] 

Adhy. 185 

8 ‘) f^r {for ) 

11 “*) ( for f|^:) [ U ] 

12 “) (for °S[l?Tti;) [U] 

16 *) (for ifqff ) 

20 *) jRwhfq (for ) 

[ViNU] 

21 '*) tilrq (f or ?rf %r) [U] 

23 qT(forH) [U] 

25 ") qqsn^ (for %q° ) 

Adhy. 186 

5 ‘‘) qRTR ( for ^sqrm ) [ Ni ] 

7 ") ‘anrifol (for ) 

[ N D„ Di ] 

') ( for “tiir-q#) [ U ] 

9 ■') [3t 1 (for °?IRr ) 

Adhy. 187 

13 ‘) cjrqi ( for ?I3JI) 

26 '') ( for 5R[r'’) [ U ] 

Adhy. 188 

1 '') fa?] *iRiq^ ( for °’53Rq[) 

2 ") ( for *’*Rir) [ U ] 

3 *) [3l]%CT»foiT { for [wl^R* 

[Dd] 

4 '0 (for f%f qm; ) 

i%BD,] 

Adhy. 189 

4 •') (for 'f) [ S, Ki., ] 

10 ■') qar ^ niFT Jwnqr 
18 an^aaqr (for) f Ul 

I 19 '‘) (for ) 

I 22 *) sn^«!^ q4» fl( ^ q gR 

j 1258} 24 ") ^ ( for ' 

! 27 ‘) j>tl^ffR{for WwR 
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29 *) 5?(for5s) [U] 

31 After 31*. ins. 1919* 

After 31, ins. 1920* 

38 After 38*, ins. 1921* 

39 "0 [3l]lrSf!T ( for ) 

*) [«i]f^<iiera;, (fori[^ 

After SO"*, ins. 1922* 

48 “) (for ggrf) [ K3 ] 

Adhy. 190 

1 *) ( for ) 

“') (for ) [ U ] 

8 ") [sii] i^JTiRiqqa (for [silm 

[U] 

*) 

*) [U] 

12 ‘) q iO’n qww (for ^nrmmra) 

Adhy, 191 

6 ") ( for -^) [ U ] 

7 *) '^q#3raT 

12 *) «ffmqra?m(for°«^(fflf) 

13 5RRft VW l f^ ^( = 15'') 
14-16 Transp. 14"* and 16"*, and 

om, 15 

17 Transp. 17"* and 19"*. 

18 *) ?i?T (for ?Rn) [^1 K3.4 Ni Vi ] 

Adhy. 192 

1 *) (for agq#q?r) 

3 *) sq^rffor )[U] 

*) vnrrqww (for ) [U] 

'*) (for S’eqra.^) t u J 

5 “) fW ( for ^[sn ) [ Kli.» ] 

*) [ U ] 

6 *) wiRf 

20 '*) am (for am) 

21 After 21, ins. 1951* 

22 Aftei’ 22, ins. 1953* 

26 *) qi«fl*T: (for Jllfp:) 

*) aipim: (for ^tim:) 

29 ■') ?i5?rT5aFwa. 

Adhy, 193 
3 *0 r«il(^(foraa) 


4 *) (for ) [ K 0.3 ] 

10 After 10 ins. 1960* 

{ with V. 1 .) ^ 

13 *) for ) [ f^ 5.3 Ni ] 

14 *') mmrra ( for 

16 *) ( for °sh: ) 

[ Ki. 3.4 ] 

'') qicq^wiy't'iKw 
19 *) m 

Adhy. 194 

2 *) am (for am) 

'') ^ JWf [ u ] 

6 *) ( for qrmia ) [ Vi Dr, ] 

8 ") qa (for a a) [ U ] 

9 *) aaaa: (for °fta:) 

[^, Ko. 1 . 4 ] 

12 **) (for °^a ) [uj 

13 "*) ftniiia a rnpif^i «i<*qPa 

a [U] 

15 '*) q ia^ayp qdt 

19 *) SRim ( for sm«T ) [ u ] 

20 ") ?iwnam^a (for mw a®) 

[U] 

*> [a] a (f or a) ^Si K 
(except Ks) ] 

23 “) JlfT^ { for ®in#) [ U ] 
{259} Adhy. 195 

5 ") faa (for am) [ U ] 

8 ■') a: Uor a) 

9 *) anraf, (for aa) [ K 0.3 Vi Gi ] 

") Mpimfir (for ) [ U ] 

13 ") qim (for 

19 *') msa am (for aaimJ) [M 3 •e-s] 
Adliy. 1% 

1 *) aa (for p) 

25 *') maaiaf (for mf^aaf) [ U ] 
28 *) ( for ) 

Adliy. 197 
13 *) ( for m|) 

16 '*) ?aaaL (for ) [ U ] 

19 *) qr»aa ^ (for qp^aa^) 

23 “) 5 <^»aaL (for ) [ u ] 

After 23, ins. 1975* 















MiN/sr/f^ 
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24 
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^ ( for ) 

[U] 

Adhy. 198 
'') »??%5FraTm 

Adhy. 199 
") gr?r (for ) [ U ] 

*) 'n’»ig^ (for vnf°) 

*) *1^ (for ) 


.Sl 


'*) ^rI: [ U ] 

25 ”'^^) Om. 

32 *) 5tI|: (for^iw:) [U] 

37 { for ) 


25 0 % (for w:) [ U ] 

28 ') H W ( for g ^ > [ U ] 

Adhy. 207 
3 *) ?T^3fe!T 

£260} 5 ^ ( for ) 

6“*) Om. 

13 *') TTJig? ( for JTVRSj ) here and in 
the sequel 

18 *) Jitm 5RI3IJI^ [ U ] 

19 *) ( for SRW) 

20 ') g JTJI ^5=%^ 

'*) y«^ic{«n' (for ] 

23 ^ ( for rai%ITi: ^UTH) 


Adhy. 200 

3 *) Jt^HT(for?nn»imi) [U] 

5 *') s?njn ^ (for JTO^Ti^n:) [ u ] 
8 **) ^ ( for ^) [ Bs Gj ] 

Om. 

22 0 5p^ ( for ) [ U ] • 

Adhy. 201 


[U.3 

Adhy. 208 

6 '*) ( for '^515^) 

8 ‘) ( for ) 

14 *') (for giir) 

16 *) dqRrii'IH. ( for 

18*) [ai]^g^Rni.(for®?t?!A5n^) 


4 '*) VTT^dl 

14 *) qr^tl^ ( for ^i^pcT) [ U ] 

15 “} ^iqqidlH. ( for °«ni% ) [ U ] 

18 ") JTfi^ ( for srg ^ ) [ U ] 
24'-26‘* Om. 

29 *) fHcq: qgf^: 

Adhy. 203 

5'-6* Om. 

12 '') 9 f%>a^ ( for d?Rgrd:) 

Adhy. 204 

5 ") wjtwi^ (for ) [ 1^1.3 Di ] 

Adhy. 205 

8 '') [ 31 (for )[U] 

17 After 17"*, ins. 2016 •■ 

30 Om. with colophon 

Adhy. 206 

2 ‘) wrafffS (for 4)fl?T«r) [ T* Gi ] 

7 '') rpnrt (for ji^ ) 

[ K ( except Ks) ] 

18 *) Tr5fR£( for tipj) 

19 “') [ 31 (for [ wtIftnr'’) 


Adhy. 209 

20 *0 q<i i « i’^ ig wiipra 
24 ‘) 4(for^) [U] 

Adhy. 210 

5 **) ( for ) [ K* Si Vi ] 

11 (for TTflSlti) 

12 “') ^^Nti (for tfTRdr) 

19 ") (for ) I U ] 

Adhy. 211 

10 *) (for ) 

13 *) 41 { for “gH ) 

24 ') ^ S 4 |iq ^ { for 4T3R;) [ U ] 

Adhy. 212 

8 ‘) spna^'sr (for ) 

12 •*) (for ?wt mr) 

19 *') ggt? (for ) 

31 ") 3li^<Rr3W: 

Adhy. 213 

6 ') f?r: (for ) 

12 ‘‘) ( for tm:) 
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15*') Om. [ Si K, ] 

17 *) 

19 “) 5iif5qran?i (for 3i^Tn*?r) [ U ] 
26 '') for ) 

28 *) 3# ( for 11^ ) 

32-33 Om. 

38 *) (for ) 

42 2 [ Corrupt ] 

45 *) ( for ) 

After 45, ins. 2087* 


Adhy. 217 

6 *) aTf3(.(for?n^) 

9 ") ( for ) 

Adhy. 218 

6 ") ( for ) 

10 ‘0 

14 *) flcT^ ( for Fm^fr) [ Ko. 3.4 ] 

15 *) N:^n3i;(for 

18 ") [ U ] 

22 *) [1^.4] 

*) (for ) [U] 

23 '0 ( for Toif ) [ U ] 


49 ■■’) ( for qT^iTIf®) 

Sira JTRqq; 

51 *) TTfiqq: ( for ) 

57 ') 5^n^^ ?? qfFRn: 

After 57, ins. 2097" 

68 '*) sqFTFnmsrg^ f Bi.j ] 


27 **) ( for ) 

[Si Ki Vi] 

31 fqqw ( for ) [ U ] 
38 *) TTfiq^ ( for "ft) 

•*) i^^TRnq (for °;?n^q) 

Adhy. 219 


Adhy. 214 

3 ") ??^5Fm(qra: (for ) r U ] 

8 ") qraf: (forfqirr:) [U] 

20 *) qqr ( for ) [ Di.. ] 

30 *) qj^qs^Bq=pjm: [ U ] 

31 *) #FrrfTn ( for ) 

32 .*) jqrasd % ( for ¥rnnTH ) [ U ] 

Adhy. 215 

3 ‘‘) [3lH?q(for [«Tlq^) fU] 

[ K3.4 Ni D].2 ] 

12 ") ( for qgqrq ) 

[ Gs.o ] 

15 ") 9 ft: ?mqf (for 9 I^« [u] 

£26lJ Adhy. 216 

5 '*) (for "smr^) 

rSi N1D2] 

12 *) sqq^fqfmriqif I N B, Dn i), I 

13 *) fj«lf57RR^M0j: 

16 *) qqr (for 9 «t ) 

17 “) 5iq: ('or [S]^q: ) 

28 5 pq^?r. ( for jftqpi;) 


4 *) Mfqqqqq ( for 3HI^:) 

17 *“') (for °5R'’ ) 

Adhy. 220 

4 *) mr (for qqmq) [ Vi ] 

22 “) (for ) 

31 “) (for ) 

Adhy. 221 

3 0 Hffiqqq ( for ^Fffqqq.) [U1 
14 '*) ?iqqf ( for «^r) C u ] 

19 “) ( for 1^^ ) 

Adhy. 223 

9 '*) ( for ^ q: 

qftw*’) [U] 

10 ") 9 RStf^: ( for) [SiKi] 

11 fqrft ( for qqi) [K2] 

14 *) ( for ) [ U1 

Adhy. 224 

1 0 ?lHrg (for [9t]9f)qfg) [ ?ii ] 
10 *) q (for g ) 

*) «q^Fqa qqq % 

'') q ( for ) 

! 13 ■'') qqqr^ ( for qq^ ) 
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1 29 “) 

32 *) 


16"') [u] 

17 *) 3^ ( for ) 

■ [U] 


20 '*) 
21 ") 
‘) 
") 

22 ') 
23 ') 
£262} 

25 ") 


Om. JT [ U ] 

( for ) [ U ] 
?wr%: ( for ) [ U ] 
^BcRRcRq 'grgst: 

[3i]f^ ( for [3l]^ ) 

24 ') ( for qi) 

[ Si Ko., ] _ 

( for ) 


4 0 

'7 *) 

9c,i) 

15 *) 

16 ") 
17 ■') 
19 P) 


^7 

( for srr" ) [ Gi-i) 

( for 3711^ ) [ Ko.4 ]' 

Adhy. 225 

^ ( for ) 

[ Si K ( except Ko) Di.o ] 

(for ^) 

■ [^1 K (• except Ka)] 

5T<lJtig: ( for ^'aPT-) 

33^)33 =3 ^ =3?^ 

=q [Corrupt?] 

a (for fPjn'’) 

[ Ko- 3-1 Ds ] 

(for !ir»'«n ) 

TTRrt qti gpscr [ CoiTUpt 1 

(for 33 :) [ U ] 


VIII. The Rama Episode (Ramopldchyana) and the Rainayana* 

Sluszkiewicz’s elaborate dissertation' on the recensions of the. Rfima- 
yaija has revived the interest in the question of the relationship betw^n 
the Ramayana and the Rama Episode of the Mahabharata, a question 
which appears to have been first mooted by Weber.= Weber had contented 
himself with formulating the four logical alternatives: (1) the Ramopa 
khyana is tlie source of the Ramayaiia ; (2) the Ramopakhyana constitutes 
an epitome of the Ramayipja, but of a Ramayapa more primitive Uian the 
epic in its present form ; (3) the Ramopakhyana represents an epitome o 
the Ramayapa, but an epitome modified somewhat by the armpiler of the 
Episode himself; and lastly; (4) the two poems are derived independently 
from a lost common source. Tlic alternatives worked out by Wi.bi.k may 
be admitted ; but tlien logical possibilities, unfortunately, do not carry us 
very far in historical investigations. 

Jacobi, who has dealt with the question at great length m Das Rama- 
yt»ia, Geschkhle nud Inhalt (Bonn 1893), held firmly to the opinion that 
the Ramopakhyaiifl was based on the Ramayapa, on our Ranwyai.ia. on the 
Rama Epic as we have it,—the episode foiming a rather careless abridgment 


» [A Volume of Studies in Indology presented to Prof. P. V. Kans, 472-8/). 

1 Eugeniusz SluszkiEWK'Z, Prsyczvnki do hadan md dziefami Rcdakcy* 
Rdmdyany (CotUrihulions 4 I’kUloire dcs recensions du Ramayem) =PoIska Akade- 
mia Umiejetnosn Prace Komisji Qrientalistyczncj Nr^30 (Krakiw pp. T8o. 

3 •'Ueber das Ramayarja ”, Abhandlungen dei Berliner A/tad. dei »li-i., lliil 
hist Klasae 1870, 1-88 (ace especially, p. 361). Referred 10 by jAiOBi, Dos 
R&m&yrm. Geschkhle und Infmit. p. 71 L-Ci. also R W. Hopkins, The Oreu! 
Epic of India (New Havea, Yale University Press. 1920-). pj). 68 If, 
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of Valmiki's epic {op. cit. p. 70). In discussing the question he has drawn 
attention to certain passages in the Ramopakhyana which presuppose a 
knowledge of the Ramayana, and which would be indeed unintelligible if 
the reader did not know certain facts and circumstances which were detailed 
in the Epic but omitted in tlie Episode. This argument £473} seems to be 
not quite as sound as it appears at first sight; because, for the allusions 
in question, the compiler of the Episode might have been indebted to any 
other source or sources which likewise contained those explanatory allusions 
which happen to be omitted in the Episode. The allusions do not point 
unequivocally to any one single definite source. 

But Jacobi did not of course base his case on this fact alone. He 
strengthened it from another side. He pointed out (op. cit. pp. 72ff.) about 
a dozen pajssages which the Episode had in common with the Epic. These 
parallelisms carry naturally far greater weight than the allusions mentioned 
above. Exact verbal agreement between the works of two poets, even though 
they may be working on the same theme, are always suspicious. The 
human mind is not easily duplicated. Similar ideas may arise independ¬ 
ently : but the words in which they become clothed are still something per¬ 
sonal and characteristic, varying with each individual. 

Jacobi attached special importance to one particular stanza in the 
Episode,—a veritable doggerel which, (according to Jacobi) was evidently 
a copy of the perfect Ramayana stanza—once heard never forgotten 


I) 

The Mbh. caricature of this stanza, according to Jacobi, was : 





Jacobi was of opinion that this stanza of inferior form proves borrow¬ 
ing because it is inferior. This unquestionably proved also, Jacobi argued, 
that the Episode is merely an epitome of our Ramayaaja. The argument 
is again not quite conclusive, and the point has been contested by Hopkins. 
“ A great poet,’' says Hopkins, is more apt to take a weak verse and 
make it strong than is a copyist to ruin a verse already excellent” {Gfeat 
Epic, p. 63). Whatever the n^rits of tliis latter contention, Jacobi’s con¬ 
clusion appears to be correct in the main, though his argument is certainly 
fallacious. Jacobi should have stopped short with the stanza. The Maha- 


1 Op, di. p. 74 : “ Sollte aber noch Jemand davon Zweifeln, so verweisen wir 
aid den schon obcn p. 14 dtiertcn Vers : s^garam ca mbaraprakliyam . . . 
Dieser wiiklich grossaitige Vers, der cinmal gehort nicht wieder vergessen wird, 
wird in Mbh folgcxidermassen wiedergegeben : l>a^akandliara-rTajasunvo3 . . ’ 

Nach Inhalt und Form eine klagliche Umschreibung, die sich auf dcp ersten BHck 
alo Nachalimung verrilt;’ 






bharata stanza appears to be—and very probably is—a weak {474} imita¬ 
tion of the Ramayana stanza*. The fallacy lies in the extension that the 
Ramopakhyana is therefore a weak imitation of the Ramayaija. The rela¬ 
tion between the two stanzas does not necessarily prove anything about the 
relationship between the Ramayana and the Ramopakhyana as -Wholes, 

WiNTERNiTZ' has already warned us that each stanza of the Mbh. must 
be judged on its own merits,—it may be added, when we wantf^ to me* the 
stanza for historical and comparative purposes. We could not find a better 
example of this dictum than the stanza on which Jacobi has relied for 
establishing the posteriority of the Ramopakhyana. The stanza has an 
intricate history. Though found in all our old printed editions, the MS. 
support for it is surprisingly meagre. Of the two lines comprising the stanza, 
the second was found only in Bengali MSS. in addition to some stray Nagarl 
MSS. ; but the first line is itself known in two variant versions ! The form 
known to and cited by Jacobi, namely, 



alternates with another : 





which appears to be an attempt at remedying the awkwardness of thei for¬ 
mer, which was the subject of Jacobi's strictures.- Both lines are however 
completely fnissing in Kasmlri and Southern MSS, {besides mofiy old Nagafi 
MSS.^)\ This fact leaves no room now for doubting that the stanza in 
question is but a very late addition to the Great Epic. It can therefore 
naturally prove nothing whatsoever about the age or the character of tlie 
original Epistxie to which it has been secondarily apjxmded by a recent 
interpolator. All disquisitions based cwi this stanza from the Rimop2lkhyana 
have consequently become futile. We must look for other criteria. 

This only shows how very precarious are the conclusions that are based 
on the Vulgate text of the Mbh. And it is ver>^ remarkable that many of 
those very passages that have been used in the past for literary-liistorical 
purposes have tumexi out to be unhappily but also unquestionably spurious. * 

^ History of Indian Literature (Calcutta 1927), p. 469: "the date of each 
Section, nay sometimes of each single verse, must be determined separately, ..." 

2 Op, cit. p^ 74. Cf. footnote on p. 473 above {— 388}. 

3 For instance, in the fragmentary BevanSgari MS. of the Ara]?yakapar\'an 
belonging to the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Bhau I>aji Collection. 
No. 245. 

^ I cannot give! a better instance than that of a passage which was cited by 
II. Oldenbe*rc to illustrate his Akhyana theory. It is well known that Oldenbkfi; 
always maintained that the oldest form of epic poetry' in India wafil a mixture of 
prose and verse, the speeches being in verses, w'hile the events were narrated in 
prose. In tliis connection he drew attention to the story of ^ibi in the Vanaparvan 
(adhy. 199 of the Bombay ed ). This adliyaya whidi Olpenberc {Das Mafta- 
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£475} However the fact that one particular stanza cited by Jacobi has 
turned out to be unauthentic does not affect his general conclusion about 
the relationship between the Ramopakhyana and the Ramayana which, in 
my opinion, is quite well-founded and can be supported on other grounds. 

As far as I cah judge, the minute differences in the details of the story, 
which have been pointed out and exaggerated by some critics of Jacobi’s 
theory, tell us nothing whatsoever about the matter which is the subject of 
discussion. The verbal agreements have, on the other hand, an unusually 
great probative force. To strengthen the case of Jacobi, we need therefore 
a large number of agreements. I had this fact in mind when I was studying 
the Ramopakhyana for my edition of Vanaparvan or—to give it its correct 
name—Aranyakapa’rvan. 

Jacobi had found just twelve concordances. They are obviously too few. 
But their actual number should be very much greater, even if we exclude 
the epic iterate and standing phrases, which are the common heritage of the 
epic bards and which have b^ listed separately by Hopkins in an Appendix 
to his Great Epic. It would be premature, it seems to me, to discuss the 
question which of the existing versions of the Ramayana our Episode stands 
closest to. That question can be taken up only when we have a really criti¬ 
cal edition of the Ramayana, which is promised by my friend and colleague 
Professor Raghu Vira of Lahore from his International Academy of Indian 
Culture. In the meantime, I shall just r^^ister the concordances which I 
have been able to find, irrespective of the versions of the Ramayaajia to 
which they may belong.^ A scholar who knows his Ramaya;na better 
than I do would naturally be able to handle tlie question with more com- 
£476}petence and find more concordances. But in the absence of such an 
exhaustive study by a savant who has mastered both the poems, the follow¬ 
ing table which I have prepared may be found useful. I have consulted 
only the Bombay edition (published in 1888 by the Nimaya Sagar Press) 
and Gorresio’s edition (1843-1S67). Of tlie latter edition, moreover, the 
last volume (Uttarakanda) was not available to me and therefore could 
not be utilized. 


bliarala, p, 23) regarded as a sun^ival from the oldest form of our great epic can 
now on manuscnpl aullioriiy he proved to be one of the latest interpolations in 
the epic. We are not concerned with the date of this passage, The passage may 
be of hoary antiquity—tliough I doubt ii personally , but it certainly never formed 
a part of the oldest, strata of tlie Mah^h^ata : that much we can now say witli 
confidence. One sees hov/ even a scholar like Oldenbepg can make aby.sinal 
blunders in rhe estimation of the age and character of pa.ssages oi the Mehabharata 
^ I must acknowledge liere the help 1 have received from Mr. M. V. Vaidy-i, 
M.A., and Pandi’ KjusaNAfiuRff Sastri, two of my assistants in the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Inst if uu., in tracing out and identify ing the t>arallel passages 
lifted bclow\ 
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Concordance of Parallel Passages in the Mbh. (Ramopakhyana) 
and the Ramayana.^ 


Mbh. Araijyakaparvan 
(Ramop&khyana), Crit. Ed. 
(B. = Bombay Ed.) 

(1) 258. 2 “ 

(B. 274. 2‘‘) 

(2) 258. 4 ’> 

(B. 274. 4^) 


(3) 


(4) 


258. 5" 
(B. 274. SX) 


C477} 


258. 9X 
(B. 274. 9X) 

fJraiR. 

(5) 259. ISO" 

(B. 275. ISO*-) 

(6) 259. 30 
(B, 275. 30) 

'g wm. 

5IITO srf^wig Jt II [j] 


Ramayaija, Bombay Ed. (=B.) 
(G. = Gorresio’s Ed.) 


B. 1. 1. 53» 

(G. 1. 1. 58X) 

^ 5^ 3izig^ 

(G, like Mbh., gf.) 

B. 3. 34. 2® 

(G. 3. 38. 2») 

f^fetRTOT: 

(G, like Mbh., H°.) 

B. 5. 42. 34*>: 43. O'-: 

6. 41. 77»; etc. 

(G. 5^ 38. 31<’; 6. 16. 

79*; etc., etc.) 

?UT?®IT%SWi'n; 

B. 3. 50. 26X 
(G. 4. 49. 24X) 

WTW JfriW't 
B. 1. 18. 25«* 

^ m: I 

B. 7. 10. ao'x-ai®* 

(G. 7. 10. 30) 

^ I 

ariliftrt =a flupa 
witpgH^ung d ii 

(G. like Mbh., tran^. ^^d 

) 

1 Staiizas identified by Jacob: have been marked in the list witli “ J ” : iJius 
IJI. A few of the other passages have been noted by Slt'szkiewicz also, and have 
been marked with “S” in the list. S:.uszkiewicz’S arrangement seemed to me 
rather complicated and oonfasing. From his various lists it is difficult to estimate 
the actual range and extent of the similarities. 
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(7) 259. 31 

(B. 275. 31) 

> 

HiviJf ife- 

II [JS] 

( B for and 
for ^^F#r.) 

(8) (2^. 26“^) 

(B. 275. Se"**) 

VIJifOT 
frai i 

( B Ui^m3° for 

(9 ) 260. 7'* 

(B. 276. 7 “) 

(10) 261. &> 

(B. 277. 60) 

?iranm» ft jfhi: [S] 

(11) (261. 90) 

(B. 277. 90) 


(12) (261. 15«) 

(B. 277. 15<') 

Wiro: flftppssf ^ 


B. 7. 10. 34<=<^-35“0 
(G. 7. 10. 34) 

3nrrpnfit?HRnT i 
«nyiij 3^' 
ipTRc# c(?lfiT % II 
(G, like Mbh., “qsiii for "^RFf, 
and for 5ini%. ) 

B. 7. 10. 6<'0 

fSR^ vijfcR: : l 

G. 1. 20. 140 

i*m^ 4«iiP<wni: 

G. 1. 19. 280 

131*1 WW ft JRn: 

B. 2. 3. 280 
(G. 2. 2. 13'*) 

ifOTRUF*nftpnj. 

B. 1. 8. 14« [cf. 1. 8. no: 12. 3'^] 
(G. 1. 11. 15“) 

?wm: 

( G ^ for tI. ) 


(13) 261. 17'^'* 

(B. 277. 170“*) 

«1S|- 
I [S] 

( B for ) 

[478} (14) 261. 18 <-o 

(B. 277. ISoOj 

gwn sBl«5»n 
*rOT[! I 


G. 2. 7. 3“0 

B. 2. 8. O-'O 
(G. 2. 7. 4‘’») 

g»niT ft?5 4b35*n 
«rpn: s^sf^5*ft I 
(G It515*lf gWT and 

for ) 
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(15) 261. 

(B. 277. 22<=<') 

w«?: f^<e^J?rra^| ps] 


(16) 1245* (line 1) 
(B. 277. 24'0 

?riiW3fls%T [S] 

(17) 261. 25“» 

(B. 277. 26«<') 

TRi^gtnsfeRmi [s] 

(18) 261. 25-* 

(B. 277. 27'') 

^ fraar: 

(19) 261. 33'^'' 

(B. 277. 34<‘») 

apm: qRrf?|?gT> 

’3^ n I [S] 

(20) 261. 39" 

(B. 277. 40") 

5roT3FRW Srf^ 

(21) 261. 40‘ 

(B. 277. 41') 

(22) 261. 42"" 

(B. 277. 43'") 

( B for ) 

£479} (23) 262. 3* 

(B. 278. 3*') 

^ ?ra [JSJ 
(24) 262. 12'. 

(B. 278. 13") 


B. 2. 10. 33"'' 
(G. 2. 9. 11'") 

arwT:#^ 

( G and 

for ) 

G. 2. 9. 13' 

?i3m^sfeT 

G. 2. 12. 3'" 

?r*n^gq?f^ i 

B. iv 33. 21" 

(G. 5. 31. 15") 

G. 2. 76. 7'" 

WT =gr=«nTOf Jjfk 

'iiftid 1^55111 

B. 3. 5. 20" 

(G. 3. 9. 15") 

SIWiFWW Jifit 

B. 3. 64. 3" 

(G. 3. 68. 30«) 

?«n 

B. 5. 37. 16"' 

(G. 5. 35. 17"') 

«|T9>lf9r 

?W«Tirf !JmR 4 ; I 


B. 3. 35. 41''“ 


B. 3. 40. 20". 22" 
(G. 3. 44. 18") 

^ WIW^ 
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(25) 262. 22'** 

(B. 278. 23«») 

? I [JS] 

(26) 262. 27‘* 

(B. 278. 28*') 

flnjHr ^ 

(27) 262. 30" 

(B. 278. 32" ) 

»nn*qt [JS] 

(28) 262. 33""* 

(B. 278. 35"“') 

jw 55^15^ •')yi 


I 0] 


(29) 263|. 8“" 

(B. 279. 9"^) 

tra I 

(30) 263. IP 
(B. 279. 14") 

(31) 263. 22". 

(B. 279. 25") 

( B ° *13*1^. ) 

£480] (32) 263. 39" 

(B. 279. 43") 

*91 ’rfWl 

(33) 263. 40" 

(B. 279. 44") 


B. 3. 44. 24"" 

(G. 3. 50. 22"'') 

?nf59 3 I 

f G *151^ > ) 

G. 3. 51. 41" 
sri^trq fclRH 
B. 3. 46. 9" 

(G. 3. 52. 14") 

( G 31 for ) 

B. 3. 47. 29"": 48. 10«" 

(G. 3. 53. ; 54. 14"") 

55fi 9111 

(B and G both second time 

WT Tl^ ) 

vm iwsfr I 

(B second time 55fi ^ g^t 3*0; 
G second time 55fl JTW Hfigft. ) 

B. 3. 54. 1"'' 

(G. 3. 60. S'"*) 

qa 1 

B. 3. 57. 16" 

(G. 3. 64. IS-*: 66. 2'') 

qil 

B. 3. 60. 7" 

# 

B. 3. 71. 21" 

(G. 3. 75. 37") 

*91 wft 

(G, like Mbh., #9 for JlPllt. ) 

G. 3. 79. 4(H 

fBWtnqigai 
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(34) 263. 41“* 

(B. 279. 45'''-) 


491l5f: 5rf^: ^ | Q] 
( B of?!^ ^ for yiTOc3?5f. ) 


(35) 264. 2“ 

(B. 280. 2'^) 

5HinT ^TTOI 

(36) 264. 23'-> 

(B. 280. 2Z“*) 

(B ) 

(37 ) 264. 27-^ 

(B. 280, 27-*) 

[S] 

(38) 264. 32<* 

(B. 280. 32'') 

(39 ) 264. 34'’'’ 

(B. 280. 34‘’») 

*n9*n 

SlU^r I 


(40) 264. 37» 

(B. 280. 37'’) 

C481] (41) 264. 42‘ 

(B. 280. 42") 

(42 ) 264. 55"» 

(B. 280. se”®) 

«!m iNrtt 
W«S*W: I [S] 


-^L 

B. 3. 72. 12^" 

(G. 3. 76. 36'’") 

: I ) 

B. 4. 30. 6" 

(G. 4. 29. 5") 

5mm mmi fimoj. 

B. 4. 50. 6’'' 

(G. 4. 50. 6<’'’) 

( G and STpmqivm: ) 

G. 4. 15. 21> 

^ *n5l 5 Pt; 

B. 6. 90. 37" 

(G. & 70. 11") 

fifes'^ 

B. 4. 12. 41'’'’ 

(G. 4. 12. 47'’*) 

B mn 351 ^ «*tiTR( 

4i « SB ^ 1 

(G, like Mbh., for #RP^, 
and m^l for ?Ri!n. ) 

B. 4. 48. 20" 

(G. 4. 48. 22") 


G. 5. 18. 21'’ 

«s.*i rs.JV 

^rTTOtwwW 

B. 5. 37. 12‘"’ 
(G. 5. 35. IS"*) 

*im Iwpft 
ft<i4.<w«| n«i81 
( G?l3Wift for 
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(43 ) 264. 64'="65", 65'^ 
(B. 280. 65*-.66^, 66<*) 

sjaifira I 

; [S] 

(44 ) 264, 66''« 

(B. 280. e?*^) 

qi| : I [S] 

(45) 265. 4<*-5‘* 

(B. 281. 4'*-5-') 

TO!=5i ^ 

II [S] 


(46) 265. 

(B. 281. 8o>) 

^ wfeilsrRra:- 


^482} (47) 265. 17<=^ 

(B. 281. 17*«) 

agw^ fiwiw*^ I fJS] 


(48 ) 266. 21- 
(B, 281. 21«) 

(49) 266, 1' 

(B. 282. 1’) 

4<WIIWW6f; ^ 


B. 5. 27. 21-^ 33“ 

(G. 5. 27. 16“^ 22“) 

<313^ 

G. 5. 27. 23“'> 

B. 5. 22. 29 
(G. .5. 20. 24--) 

^ ?5qfWJif^ 
q«nl ^Pi?TR( I 

wiw: II 

(G which lias only the latter 
half°gji3^ for like Mbh.) 

B. 5. 24. 21“» 

,(G. 5. 25. 20--) 

TI!§: %nr: inillN: I 
( G for the 

posterior half.) 

B. 3. 56. 1-- : 5. 21. 3-® 

(G. 3. 62. 1-) 

!Jinns?RW; fWT 

(B second time gj^%RiT. 

G^iWW^for “aw.) 

S. 5. 21. 6- 
(G. 5. 23. 4“) 

dn4 l a0><ft «n4i 

B. 4. 28. 1- 
(G. 4. 27. )-) 

TOsWfWWt ?l 























mnisrffy_ 


(50) 266. 49<= 
,(B. 282. 51») 
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(51) 266. 58®* 

(B. 282. 60“*) 

jpn TOT 

?Rft I 

(52 ) 266. 67“ 

(B. 282. 70“) 

^RR*I [S] 

( B for ) 

(53) 266. 67<* 

(B. 282. 70*) 

(54) 267. 2“* 

(B. 283. 2““) 


£483} (55) 267.. 4<-^ 

(B. 288. 4'-<') 

»TfRW 

TWWV : I 




B. 4. 58. 7“ 

(G. 4. 58. 8«) 

(G, like Mbh., °q^; for q^i: ) 


B. 5. 65. 11“<* 
(G. 5. 66. 10“*) 

?Ri JRT csr 

B. 5. 40. 4® 
(G. 5, 37. 4®) 


G. 1. 4. 35* 

B. 4. 39. W®**; 40. 18®^ 

(G. 4. 39. 27®<‘: 40. 17®^) 

fw; 

( B second time for 

and 6^R4 «i(»4 for G, first time 

, and for G 

second time and like Mbh. 

cRiNwiH for ) 


B. 4. 39. 19“» : 6. 42. 28“* 

(G. 4. 39. 27«* : 6. 17. 30»*) 

'nhwjp*iiwf3}l 

trawt I 

(B second time «r?niw) 

»?^I^ : G first time 

and aw aww; for G second time 
ri igfi ^ mftP^ miwf : ) 


26a 
















(56) 267,. 44''* 

(B. 283. 44<-'*) 


feplc STUDIES 

B. 6. 22. 72'**’ 

(G. 5. 95. 12«») 

^ rs PV-S. 

(G, like Mbh., 3 Tj?i^ 5RPI15R 
for wC. ) 



(57) 267. 46-* 

(B. 283. 46<*) 


(58) 267. 49*- 
(B. 283. 49*-) 

[ 91 ] 

(59) 267. 52» 

(B. 283. 52*-) 

( B for ) 

(60) 268. 10“ 

(B. 284. 10“) 

9n5 5if ?i3ra( 

(61) 268. It 

(B. 284. 11.) : 

9ifainn5mram 

{ir^^«4<i4(iRna 

JfTR# u 


{;484) (62) 268. 15“ 

(B. 284. 15“) 


B. 6. 16. 17<*; 17. 7*- 
(G. 5. 88. 14'*; 89. 3') 

=gg|^: 5[T^t . 

(G first time g? [ like 

Mbh.], and second time?i^: 
gil; for ?lf n’. ) 

B. 6. 19. 26*- 
(G. 5. 92. S'*) 

B. 6. 25. 9», 26** 

(G. 6. 1. 12'*, 36'*) 

B. 6. 41. 78“ 

(G. 6. 16, 80“) 

9nf 

R 5. 21. 11 
(G. 5. 23. 9) 

9|f.d(*HH*<Wra 

^ n 

( G for abd 

5in’.) 

B. 6. 41. 79“ 

(G. 6. 16. 81“) 

(G aft w*.) 
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(63) 268. 16'“*- 
(B. 284. 16«<*) 

3RI5irafiW 

; 5 ^: I QS] 

(64) 268, 17“ 

(B. 284. 17“) 

(65) 268. 18* 

(B. 284. 18*) 

(66) 268. 36‘ 

(B. 284. 37«) 

(67) 270. 13“ 

(B. 286. 13“) 

(68) 270. 14“ 

(B. 286. 14“) 

(69) 270. 17* 

(B. 286. 17*) 

(70) 271. 4* 

(B. 287. 5“) 

«9iBimTa ^nsRra; 

(71) 271. 21“* 

(B. 287. 23“*) 

^5 133* 3^- 



B. 6. 41. 67“* 

(G. 6. 16. 68“*) 

aiviraRni 

iwi(^ !i^: I 

( G for sjidRfl. ) 

B. 6. 26. 6* 

(G. 5. 47. 36“) 

B. 6. 41. 84“ 

(G. 6. 16. 86“) 

G. 6. 65. 22“ 
sftirnf 

B. 6. 52. 30“ 

(G. 6. 28. 32“) 

B. 6. 52. 30*. 32* 
i(G. 6. 28. 32*. 34*) 

(S<«WI«lCT5l; 

B. 6. 52. 37“ 

(G, 6. 28. 40*) 

^TOTSRT: 

B. 6. 67. 96“ 

;(G. 6. 46. 79“) 

B. 3. 25. 34““ 

(G. 3. 31. 44““: 6. 18. 23“*) 

5gw 

(G first time^‘’G second time 


{485} (72) 272. 1'* 

(B. 288. 1“*) 


?raf: 

fwwA «fTgm3(» 


33^ ) 

B. 6, 68. 6“* 

(G. 6. 47. 2“*) 

wan 

( n ^ for ) 




















(73) 272. 26*' 

(B. 288. 26“*) 
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B. 6. 44. ; 45. 13®; 46. etc. 

(G. 6. 19. 54» ; 20. IS"; 20. I", 
29*’ etc.) 


(74) 273. 5* 

(B. 289. 5‘) 

(75) 273. 206 
(B. 289. 206) . 


G. 6. 24. 42'* 

G. 6. 70. 196 


(76) 273. 2(y* 

(B. 289. 20*) 


B. 6. 88. 416 
(G. 6. 68.^56) 



(77) 274. 5“ 

(B. 290. 5«) 

(B^^raifw:) 

(78) 274. 12«* 

(B. 290. 12“) 

(79) . 1298*, 1299* 

(B. 290. 19<’-206) 

sws'ittnwww 

(MS8. V. 1. for the first line 
tRT: 5PT# gi: I ) 

(80) 274. 21“ 

(B. 290. 23») 

{486} (81) 275. 25“ 

(B. 291. 26“) 

tpmiort »n i < w * » w. 


B. 6. 95. 32“ : 97, 2“; 100. 106 ; 
102. 2“, 276 . etc. (G. 6. 80. 106) 

(B >" ^7. 2“ and ff.) 

B. 6. 112. 5“ 

(G. 6. 97, 66) 

B. 6. 107. 51®-52‘ 

«ITrt 


B. 6. 103. 296 
(G. 6. 88. 356) 
w% nfii firftwifsr ’9 

G. 1. 4. 726 
<n*Bpri iifwwt 
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(82) 275. 33 
(B. 291. 34) 


5ra^nw MS55^f 


^VK: #svra;3?i ii [S] 

(B ijq'r for .) 


(83) 275. 48“ 
(B. 291. 50'') 




(84) 275. 52«» 

(B. 291. 53<'“) 

%i3rai I [S] 


(85) 275. 65' 

(B. 291. 66') 


(86) 275. 69*“ 
(B. 291. 70'“) 


B. 7. 26. 55'-56» 

4<*Wl '»>WI^ 

I 

g 5i5r^f ^R'l 

^ 1 441 II 

B. 6. 100. 56“ 

(G. 6. 81. 22“; 112. 102“) 

B. 6. 122. 26'‘ 

(G. 6. 107. 25'“') 

( G fttwdl. ) 

B. 1. 7. 4' 

(G. 1. 7. 1' : 2. 69. 2») 
gfiSit ^9rai 
(G^fil^ ) 

B. 6. 128. 95'“ 

(G. 6. 113. 10“'’) 

?5nwlwHT3ii 

(G [like Mbh.] ! R l <i » an q [^ 


This cannot be considered as an exhaustive list.“ In fact I must 
frankly confess that my study of the RainSyaoa has been rather £487^ per¬ 
functory, and moreover it is difficult to identify passages in a work '.ike the 
Ramayana in the absence of a verse-index. A closer study of the Epic and 
Episode, I am confident, would result in the tracing of many more parallelisms 
in diction and phraseology. I must here add that I have intentionally ex- 


» In the above list Nos. 5. 8. 23. 31 . 79 and 82 were traceable _to the ^mbay 
ed. only ; Nos. 9, 10, 13, 16, 17, 19. 26, 33, 37, 41, 44. M, 66, 74, 75 and 81 were 
traceable to Qorresio's edition only ; while the remaininR 64 arc commofi lo 
two editions of the Ramayarja. -En passani I may add that even from these 
one can see that text of Gorresios edition is nearer to the Critical Edition (rf the 
RamopeikhyBna than that of the Bombay EdBtion of the Ramayana, a ooncluston 

whidi is confirmed by the numerous agreements in Xmbav ^r'" 

Gorresio and our text as against the tradition represented by the Bombay text. 
















eluded such passages as show merely parallelisms in ideas, and I have strictly 
confined myself to exact verbal similarities. The greater the number of such 
verbal similarities the weaker becomes the case for Hopk^s. He, relying 
on the many minor differences in detail, argues that the fact that the subject- 
matter of the Epic and the Episode is treated differently in several particulars 
“ points to different workings-over of older matter rather than to copying or 
condensing” (Hopkins, op. cit. p. 63). Hopkins loses sight of the fact that 
differences like those pointed out by him do not prove anything in such cases. 
Differences arel natural and may be expected ; nay, they could scarcely be 
avoided—as far as I can judge—when one is condensing a work of about 
25,(XX)| stanzas. But algreements in the bulk can never be casual or acci¬ 
dental ; they show invariably identity of source. And the source, as already 
pointed out by Jacobi,^ was not a manuscript of the Ramayana, but a memo¬ 
rized version of it, current in the time of the adapter and in his locality. Then, 
I expect, the compilers of such works could hardly avoid the influence from 
oral tradition which existed then. In this restricted sense we must under¬ 
stand the statement that the Ramopakhyana is an epitome of our Ramayaiia, 
a fact which we may regard as established on account of the numerous verbal 
agreements which have been shown to exist between the two poems.^ 


■ For niy views on the relalionslup between the Mal^bharata the RamS- 
yzxysL, see my paper entitled ** Tlie Nala Episode and the Ramayaiia * in A Volume 
of Eastern and hidian Studies in honour of F. W* Thomas, pp. 300 ff, 






ARJUNAMISRA^ 

A commentator of the Mahabharata who has suffered undeserved neglect 
at the hands of scholars and publishers alike is Arjunamisra. Not only is 
Arjuna’s commentary better than that of NJlakaiiiftha, his text also is supe¬ 
rior. in many respects, to that used or fixed by the Western commentator. 
And yet Arjuna’s Dipikd has never been published in its entirety^ and, being 
difficult of access, is seldom consulted by scholars. Holtzmann has devoted 
a paragraph to him in his compendious work Das Mahabharata, Vol. 3, pp. 
67 ff., but WiNTERNiTZ does not mention him even once in the 130 pages he 
devotes to the Maliabliarata in his Geschickte. He is referred to en passant 
by Brockhaus, ZDMO, 6. 528 ; by Telang, Bhagavadgitd Translation; by 
Rajendralal Mitra, Notices, Vols. 5 and 6 ; and in some other manuscripts 
catalogues. 

The version of Arjunamisra, as I pointed out in the Foreword (p. v) 
to the first fascicule of the critical edition of the Mahabharata (1927), is 
closely allied to the Bengali version. The simple reason for this affinity, 
not known to me then, is apparently tliat Arjunamisra was a native of Bengal, 
to judge from the extracts from the colophons of his commentary recently 
published by Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasada Shastri in the Descriptive 
Catalogue of Sanskrit Mmiuscripts of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. 5 
(1928). 

The few facts about Arjunamisra and liis commentary that I have been 
able to glean from the various available sources may be briefly summarized 
thus. The name of his commentary is variously given as {Mahd-)b}idraidr- 
tha- £566} (pra) dipikd and Bhdratasamgrahadipikd. The commentaries cn 
the different Parvans have been handed down singly or in groups of a few 
Parvans at a time. Complete manuscripts of the commentary exist in Bengal, 
but even there they are not common. The manuscripts, which are written 
m Bengali and Devanagari characters, bear various dates in the sewnteentli 
or later centuries : the earliest hitheno reported date is Saitivat 1676 (c<r. 

a.d. 1620). 

Arjunamisra, who styles himself Bharabacarya in the colophcms of the 
manuscripts of his commentary, was the son of I4ma, who was a reciter 
(Pdfhaka or pdthakdrdja) of the Mahabharata and who appears to have, 
like his son, borne the title Bliaratacarya. Arjuna is cited by name, by 


* [Dr. Modi Memorial Volume, pp. 565>5i?S.l 

^ The commentary on the Virataparvan and the l^dyogaparv'an has been 
published by the Gujarati Piinling Press. Bombay. 
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Nilakaiijtha once in his commentary on the Mahabharata {ad 3. 291. 70) and 
is, therefore, certainly anterior to Nflaka^tha, who belongs to the thiid 
quarter of the seventeenth century.’- He in turn mentions among his 
predecessors the commentators Devabodha, Vimalabodha, iSajiidilya, Sarvajha- 
Narayaija, and he appears to have based his scholium closely on that of 
Devabodha. He wrote also a commentary on the well-known Vedic hymn 
Puru§asukta, to which he himself refers in the Dlpikd on Mbh. 14. 25. 26. 
Telang {op. cit. p. 204) surmises that he is posterior to Saqikara, and 
Holtzmann assigns him to the thirteenth or fourteenth century : both with¬ 
out adducing any cogent reasons for their assumptions. Arjuna regarded 
and has treated the Harivannsa as an integral part of the Great Epic, elabo¬ 
rately defending this position : his commentary, therefore, embraces the 
supplement Harivarpsa also, 

Arjunamisra lived in North India, in a town or village on the banks of 
the Ganges and, according to his own statement, compiled the great commen¬ 
tary on the Mahabharata under the patronage of one Satyakhana. £567} Re¬ 
lying on one Bengal Asiatic Society's manuscript examined by him, Hara- 
prasada Shastri asserts that Arjuna was a Varendra Brahman of North 
Bengal. The Mahamahopadhyaya may indeed be right in this, but I am 
not wholly convinced. I find it a suspicious circumstance that this word 
Vaiendra occurs only in one place in one manuscript (No. 3422), while it is 
conspicuous by its absence in the others which contain a similar colophon. 
There is, however, another word which is often repeated in thes(:: colophons but 
not discussed by the Mahamahopadhyaya and which I think also contains a 
place name. The word is spelt in the colophons variously as Campahet(t)iya, 
Campahethi, Campihetika. It is used there as an attribute of Kula. I take 
the reference to mean that Arjunami^ra's family {kula) belonged to a town 
or village, called Campaheit(t)i. Could this place be identified with cer¬ 
tainty, we should have a very definite clue as to ArjunamisraTs provenance. 
I am tempted to identify it with Campahati mentiemed in the Imperial Gazet- 
teer of India (1885) as a “ small village... .15 miles south-west of Calcutta, 
in the district of tlie Twenty-four Parganas, Bengal" ; but owing partly to 
the erratic manner in which proper names are spelt in the Imperial Gazet¬ 
teer and partly to the lack of sufficient data as to the situation of the place 
in question, the identification proposed above is necessarily uncertain. 

Following the example of my predecessors. I have utilized Devanagari 
manuscripts of the commentary of Arjunamisra and treated his version as a 
sub-division of the Devanagari version. The two Devanagari mctnuscripts 
I am using for my edition of the Adiparvan arc extremely corrupt. In fact 
all the manuscripts 1 have consulted* and they are all Nagari manusCTipts 
_^have been surprisingly corrui>t. Not only that, the text they contain is 




1 pRiNTZ, KZf 44, 70 if. 
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wiously contaminated from the vulgate text, as evidenced {568} by the 
ganng discrepancies that exist between the readings of the text and the 
lemmata m the commentary. This corruption of the Devanagaij manus- 
ciipts I could not understand at first, but is, I cannot but think now, due 
to their being copies of Bengali originals. It would, therefore, be expedient 
to STCure and use, whenever possible, good old Bengali manuscripts of Arju- 
nami^ra's commentary, treating his version as an offshoot of the Bengali 
version. Arjunamisra certainly seems to belong to the Eastern school of 
Mahabharata commentators. 




THE NALA EPISODE AND THE RAMAYANA 


There must be indeed very few Sahskritists who have read the justly 
popular Nala-Damayanti episode of the Mahabhiarata and not felt disposed 
to echo the sentiments of A. W. V. Schlegel that the poem can hardly be 
surpassed in pathos and ethos, ini the enthralling force and tenderness of the 
sentiments/' ^ It is without doubt one of the most beautiful love stories of the 
world, striking on account of the simplicity of its style and the beauty of its 
imagery. Owing to its innate attractiveness and transparent lucidity, it has 
been the custom, since a long time, at almost all Western Universities, to 
begin the study of Sanskrit with the reading of this romantic little poem, for 
which purpose it is no doubt excellently suited. Its popularity may be judged 
from the fact that it has been translated not only into English, French and 
German, but also into Italian, Swedish, Czech, Polish, Russian, Greek and 
Hungarian among the European languages.^ Every province of India can 
of course boast of its own version of this superb little epopee. 

Regarded as an integral part of the Mahabharata,^ the episode is a pah 
pable ‘"interpolation", impending annoyingly the march of the epic story, 
and is forced upon the reader of the Epic in the most barefaced manner. 
During the exile of the Pajidavas they receive a casual visit from a peripatetic 
sage called Brhada'Sva. Yudhi§thira—as is usual with him—complains to 
him of the misfortune which has overtaken him and his family, and asks the 
sage whether there has ever been a more unfortunate king than himself. 
Thereupon Brhada^va forthwith relates the Nala story, in 27 adhyayas, com¬ 
prising something like llOO stanzas or 2200 lines. There could be no clearer 
instance of deliberate interpolation, introduced with a coolness difficult to 
match. Yet we are really intensely grateful at heart in this case, as in the 
casf: of the SSvitrl episode^—the two immortal stories that are known and 
loved tliroughout the length and breadth of India—that some meddlesome 
interpolator had the courage to interrupt deliberately the smooth flow of the 
epic narrative with these beautiful digressions and thus saved them {295} 
from falling a prey to the ravages of Tirrie. And so with a number of other 

* \A Volume of Eastern and Indian Studies in honour of F. W. Thomas, c.i.e., 
294-303.] 

1 Cited by WlNTE3?NiT2, A Hhtory df Indian Literature, Vol. I (Calcutta, 
1927), p. 382, referring to Indische Bibliothek, I, 98 f. 

WINTERNITZ, ojK cit., p. 238 n. 

^ Arajjyakaparvan, adliy. 53-79 (Bombay edition). In the Critical Edition 
these adhyayas have been lentatively numbered 50-78. The abbreviation B.* in 
the references means the Bombay ed. of the Mah5bh§rata, 
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interpolations in the Great Epic. Many of them richly deseiTed to be “ inter¬ 
polated ” in this Golden Treasury of the Myths and Legends of India. 

Not only has the Nala-Damayanti poem what may be called a lively 
story-interest, but it is also clothed in a most attractive garb. The charm¬ 
ingly simple diction of this exquisite little poem is marked by a rigorous eco¬ 
nomy of words and “ ornaments ” ; tlie construction of the stor>' is also on 
the whole remarkably faultless : qualities which have endeared it to con¬ 
noisseurs all the world over. The nanative, like a sylvan brook, runs its 
meandering course naturally and smoothly to its destined conclusion. And in 
spite of a few inevitable scenes of divine intervention and a little exaggeration 
necessary for artistic effect, we carry away the impression that the story rests 
on a foundation of fact, and we feel that it may all have happened, in those 
wonderful bygone times, exactly as it is narrated here. 



In the whole length of this carefully and artistically constructed poem 
there is just one passage which is apt slightly to perplex a careful reader. It 
is the soliloquy of the Brahmin Sudeva in chapter 16. of the poem (B. 3. 
68. 8 ff.). On reading this passage a discerning reader would notice for one 
thing a sudden change to a rather florid style, marked by a plethora of epi¬ 
thets and a rich embroidery of similes. 


The situation is this. King Nala, having deserted Damayanti where 
she lay asleep, strode through the forest aimlessly until he met the snake- 
king Karkotaka, who, in return for a good turn done to liim, transformed 
the handsome Nala into an ugly huncliback and advised him to go to Ayodhya 
and seek service as a charioteer with king IJtuparoa. Nala does so and 
remains at the court of Btuparna in the service of the king. His where¬ 
abouts and identity are not known to* any living soul besides himself: which 
is a very important point in the narrative. Damayanti, in the meanwhile, 
after a number of perilous adventures, reaches, by a fortunate coincidence, 
the palace of the queen of the Cedis, who is no other than Damayanti s own 
aunt (as is revealed later), who takes compassion on her and gives her shelter. 
In course of time the evil tidings of the fateful game of dice and the subse¬ 
quent exile of Nala and Damayanti reached king Bhima, Damayanti s fatliei. 
Thereupon he called to him some Brahmins and enjoined them, with prouuse 
of rich gifts, that they should searcli for Nala and Damayanti and biing them 
back to him. One of these Brahmins, the fortunate Sudeva. comes to the 
country of the Cedis and there, in the palact' hall, he sees Damayanti and 
recogniz;es her fordiwith. On seeing the wan. unkonrpt and forlorn appearance 
c>f the beautiful princess of Vidarbha. ho indulges in a soliloquy bcfoie 
addressing her directly. This passage, as already remarked, seems marke*d 
out from the rest of the ixiem by attemi>ts at higher flights of imagination, 
^approaching the requirements of what is known as tiic Kavya stylo Dama¬ 
yanti is here successively compared by Sudeva to lor Lak^mi). to the full 
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moon, to Rati (Cupid’s consort), to the splendour of the full moon, to a lotus 
stalk, to a full-moon night, to a river, to £296} a lotus pool, again to a lotus 
stalk, and finally to the crescent of the moon (B. 3. 68. 10-17). That, how¬ 
ever, is a minor matter. 

The really perplexing part of the soliloquy is the way in which Sudeva 
refers to Nala in the following stanza (B. 3. 68. 20) : 

duskaram kurute Hyartham hmo yad amyd Nala[i [ 
dhdrayaty aimano deham na sokendvasidati || 

“ Extremely difficult is the trial of Nala who, deprived of her (scil. 
Damayanti), supix>rts his body and does not pine away in sorrow ! ” 

This can be properly said by a person who knows that Nala is heroically 
bearing the cruel blow of fate which had temporarily separated him from his 
beloved, and above all that Nala is alive. But for all Sudeva knew, Nala 
might have been dead. Here is a slight incongruity to start with. It might 
be argued that as it was not definitely known that Nala was dead, Sudeva was 
to a certain extent justified in assuming that Nala was alive, and so this out¬ 
burst was after all not so very incongruous. But, even if he were alive, how 
was Sudeva to know whether Nala wanted to recover Damayanti ; in fact, to 
know at all what feelings Nala entertained then about Damayanti : they 
might conceivably have been even hostile, for all Sudeva could say. Such 
minute analysis of hidden motives and distant possibilities might, however, 
be regarded as captious criticism, when considering such an old-world love 
poem as this. 

The disturbing; thought however recurs when a few lines later we read 
(B. 3. 68. 23 ab) : 

asyd nunam punarldbhdn Nakadhali pfiiim e^yali | 

“ Through her recovery Nala will become happy indeed ”, 

words wliich again definitely presuppose that Nala is alive and anxious to 
rediscover his lost Damayanti, neither of which facts could have been known 
to Sudeva, and whose assumption by him is quite gratuitous and most puzzling 
to the reader. Inappropriate to a certain extent arc in the same context the 
adjectives apranieyasya and vlryasaitvavaiali (stanza 25) applied to Nala. 
Was it not through Nala’s own insane infatuation for dice that Damayanti 
was reduced to this condition, and all that great disaster was brought upon 
the two families ? A discordant note is likewise struck by the words Nai^adhc 
'rhati Vaidanibhm (stanza 24), which under these circumstances seem pecu¬ 
liarly itiappropriate One rather feels at this stage that poor Damayanti had 
definitely made tlie wremg choice at the svayamvara : she would have been 
much happier had she chosr:n. in preference to the profligate. Nala, one of the 
four gods who were wooing her 

AnotlxT very curious thing we notice about this passage is that while 
Sudeva waxes eicxiuent about Nala and his sufferings, he has no thought at 
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.«,'^he moment for king Bhima, who is Sudeva’s patron and who has dispatched 


Sl 


him on this errand. Sudeva has not a, word to say in this long soliloquy as 
to how glad the fond parents would be on seeing their beloved Damayanti 
and how happy Damayanti would be on being reunited to her kinsfolk. From 
£297} his present words we could never guess that he had been sent by king 
Bhima or that he had any connection with the House of Vidarbha. 

Our first thought is that the whole passage is one of those modem inter¬ 
polations which have unintentionally disfigured many a fine old poem. The 
manuscripts do not however countenance such an idea. The passage is docu¬ 
mented uniformly by all manuscripts alike. It is therefore not in any case 
a recent interpolation. Moreover the idea itself of the soliloquy is not by 
any means inherently inappropriate; only the precise wording and some of 
the sentiments expressed seem a little incongruous. 


We are therefore led to conclude that the poet s own knowledge of the 
real state of things, that Nala was not dead and that, repenting fiis hasty 
abandonment of I>amayanti, he was then making reproaches to himself and 
was in fact longing to meet his lost Damayanti, had betrayed the poet into 
putting tliose words in the mouth of Sudeva, anticipating what was actually 
going to happen : a mistake common in the works of careless and inexperi¬ 
enced writers. 


That this also is not the correct explanation of the anomaly follows, how¬ 
ever, from the fact that almost all the lines forming this soliloquy of Sudeva 
recur almost verbatif?i in tlie long soliloquy of Hanumat in the Sundarakmjda 
(adhy. 18 ff., ed. Gorresio) of the Ran^yaria at the time when he first sees 
Sita in the A^ka grove of Ravaiia’s Lanka,—a soliloquy whidi, as will be 
made clear, is the source of the passage under discussion from the Nala 
episexie. 

The two situations, it will be recalled, have a superficial similarity. The 
heroine is lost, and messengers have been sent, by persons interested in her 
recovery, to find out her whereabouts. One of tliesc messengers, more fortu¬ 
nate than the rest, suddenly and unexpectedly lights uix)n her, whereupon 
he just stands gazing at her and giving vent ic his mixed feelings of joy and 
sorrow in the fonn of a soliloquy. 

Tlie one important difference between the two situations - a dilTeience 
obviously overlooked by the adapter -is th-.t in one case-the Ranviya-D^^' 
the messenger, Hanumat, has been sent by Rama himself, and llio messenger 
therefore knows exactly the state of the mind of the husband c'f the missing 
princess ; whereas in the other case, the Nala episoiie, the messenger, sent 
hy king Rhln^a, has not only no knowledge of Naia's fndings towards Dama- 
but he does not e^cn know whether Nal^, who is tnissht^, is alive or 
d^d. And that makes a deal of difference. The w'ords of the Ran\^yana 
^iloquy arc wholly appropriate in tJie mouth of tlic Monkey C hieftain ; 

*7 
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but the same words, in spite of a few necessary verbal alterations made by 
the adapter, prove on close scrutiny, as shown above, just a trifle incongruous 
in the soliloquy of Sudeva. 


The extent of the similarity between the two passages will be clear from 
the following table in which the related lines are given in parallel columns. 


£298} Mahabharata (Bom. ed.) 

RamayaDa (ed. Gorresio) 

3. 68. 8 ff. 

Sundaraka 2 :ida“ 

[Emended]' 

(Adhy. 18, 19, 21, 29) 


8 mandaprakhyayanmena 
rupei?apratimena tarn I 
pinaddh^ dhumajMena 
prabham iva vibhavasob 11 

9 t^ samik^ya vi^lalc§im 

adhikam malinaih 1 

tarkayamasa Bhaimiti 
karajjair upapadayan |1 

10 yatheyarii me pura dr^fa 
tatharupeyara ahgana | 

' krtartho 'smy adya dr§tvem^h 
lokakantam iva Sriyam || 

11 puroacandrananmi ^yain^ 
caruvrttapayodhar^ 1 
kurvantihi prabhaya devirh 
sarva vitimii^ disab H 

12 carupadmapalasak§ini 
Manmathasya Ratim iva 1 
i§tarfi sarvasya jagatal) 
punjiacandiaprabham iva 1 1 


18 4 mandam prakhyayamanena 

rupeijapratimena tarn 1 
pinaddl^ dhumajalena 
prabh^ iva vibhavasob 11 
(c£. 10 cd also) 

18 22 tarn samik§ya vi^k§im 
adhikam malinm kr§am 1 
tarkayamasa Siteti 1 
karaijair upapadayan H 

18 23cd yatha pura vai dr§ta me 
tatharupeyam ahgana 1 

18 27ab tarn dr?tva taptahemabli^ 
lokakantam iva Sriyam | 

18 24 punjacandr^ana syama 
caruvittapayodhara \ 
kurvanti prabhaya devi 
sarva vitimira di§ab 11 

18 26 padmapattravi^lak^'iiii 

Manmathasya Ratim iva ] 
i§tam sarvasya jagatali 
puroacandranibham iva H 


^ The readings adapted here are readings of ilic Vulgate, emended in the 
light of collations prepared for the Critical Edition of the Mahabharata and available 
at the Bhandarkar Chiental Research Institute. 

2 The text given hem is that of CiORRfsio. The Bombay editions have a 
slightly disciepant version, but most of the stanzas cited here do occur in the Bom¬ 
bay editions also which were compared by me* 
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13 Vidarbhasarasas tasmad 
daivado^d ivoddhrtam [ 
malapankanuliptarigini 
mri}alim iva bhrsam || 

14 paurnamasim iva ni^arh 
R^ugrastanisakarSm I 
pati^okakul^ dinarii 
su^kasrotaiii nadlm iva \\ 

{299} 15 vidhvastapamakamalarh 
vitrasitavihaihgamam ] 
hastihastaparikl i§tani 
vySkulam iva padminim H 

16 sukumarim sujatangim 
ratiiagarbhagrho(§itam | 
dahyamanam ivo^nena 
nip)aliiiii aciroddhrtam || 

18 kamabhogaib priyair hinarh 
hlnatii bandhujanena ca | 
dehaih dharayatim dinam 
bhartrdar^nakank§a>^ 

19 bharta nama paraih narya 
bhtt§aDarh bhu§aiiair vina | 

€$a virahita tena 
^bhanapi na 4obhate || 

20 du§karaih kurute ’tyarthaih 
bino yad anaya Nalah | 
<lbarayaty atmano deharh 
na fokenavasTdati [I 

21 imam asitsice^nt&rh 
^tapattrayatek3§ai35m | 
sukhSrhaih duhkhitaih dp^tva 
niamapi vyathate manab 1| 

22 kada nu khalu dubkhasya 
P§ram ySsyati vai Subha \ 
hhartulji sainSgamat sadhvl 
Rohiru SaSino yatiiS 11 


15cd Ik§vSkusarasas tasmSd 
RavaDenodhita balSt I 
16cd malapaiikadharam diiiSiii 
mai:idanarham amanditam | 

14ab paurnamasim iva nis§ip. 

RShugrastani^karSm | 

15cd patisoMturarii dInSrh 
Su§kasrotonadIm iva | 

14cd vidhvastapattrakamalaiii 
vitrasitavihariigam^ ] 

15ab hastihastaparikli^tam 
akularh padminim iva j] 

I6cd sukumarirh sujStaA^frh 
ratnagarbhagrhocitfim | 

17ab tapyarnSnSm ivo^nena 
mroallm aciroddhftto || 

23cd kamabhogavihineyaih 
hinS bandhujanena ca | 

24ab dhSrayaty atmano deharh 
tatsamagamakaiik^aya 1! 

25cd bharta nama paraih narya 
bhu^aioarii bhil^arjair vina I 
26ab tasyanuragena 

Sobhate 'py analamkrta 1| 

26cd du§kararh kurute Ramo 
hino yad anaya vibhuh | 
27ab dharayaty atmano deharii 
na sokenava^dati || 

27cd imam asitake^ntarii 
Satapattranibh5nai^m j 
28ab sukl/irhaifi dubkhitaih dr?tva 
mamapi vyathitam manab ! I 

28cd kada tu khalu dulikha^^ya 
pararii ySsyati MaithiH | 
29ab Raghavasyaprameyasya 
Lak^m^.iasya ca jlvatab II 


AND 

19 

18 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 
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23 asya nunarh punarlabhan 
Nai^aclhab pritim e§yati I 
raja rajyaparibhra^taJji 
punar labdhveva medinim || 


19 22cd nuiiam asya punarlabhad 
Raghavab pritim e§yati | 

19 23ab raja rajyaparibhra§tal} 

punar labdhveva medinim || 


24 tulyasaavayormktarh 
tulyabhijanasartiyutam [ 
Nai§adho ’rhati Vaidarbhim 
tarn ceyam asitek§aira |1 

25 yuktam tasyaprameyasya 
viryasattvavato maya j 
samaSvasayitum bharyaih ] 
patidar&inalala^m |J 


19 32 tulyarupavayoyuktaih 
tulyabhijanalak§anain 1 
Raghavo 'rhati Vaidehuh ] 
tarn ceyam asitek§ana 11 

29 6 yuktarh tasyaprameyasya 
satyam sattvavato maya | 
sanmsvasayituih bharyam 
patidarsanalalasam || 


£300}26ayam Mvasayamy enaih 

puilijacandranibhananam 29 Tab adrstudulikha duhkhasya 
adrstapurvarh duhkhasya na hy antam adhigacchati ] 

duhkhartam dhyanatat- 
parSm || 

iThe question which of the two passages is the origin^ one, need not 
detain us long. It is a prioi'f not very likely that Valmiki who is credited 
with havinfi composed an epic of the size and rank of the Ramayanja would 
need to borrow the idea or the phraseology of such a commonplace soliloquy 
from a poem like the Nalopakhyana. The redactor of the Nala story is, 
therefore, clearly indicated as the poet who would be under obligation for his 
inspiration to the Adi-kavi. This a priori conclusion is happily confirmed in 
the present instance by the fortuitous circumstance tlrat the passage turns 
out to be somewhat of a misfit in our poem. The anomaly, as has ^ 
suggested above, can be explained only on the supposition that the Nalopakh- 
j-ana lines were borrowed en bloc from a slightly different context. The 
exact phrasing of the speech of the messenger was originally cmccived for 
a somewhat different set of circumstances as pictured in the Ramayaoa, m 
which the soliloquy fits perfectly. The borrowed plumes, as is very often 
the case, do not fit the new incumbent as well as the adapter had imagined 
or at least hoped. We have, therefore, here an indubitable proof of the direct 
borrowing of some MmSyaina material by of the Mahabharata poets.— 


. Tt.. c.irrespond=ng line has been omitted by 
ill th- )to.abay (Nimaya Sagar Press) ed. (1888). 5. 30, Tab (cf. p. ^ , and m Uie 
r. Prinfing Press ed. fl916) 5. 30, Tab (cf. p. IfPS), both editions readmg 
ahL for our ayam. Both Tilaka and Gwindarajiya mention (the pratika) aivm- 
yomiy showing? that tiny knew the 
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^ necessarily of course Krjtja Dvaipayana Vyasa, but one of the “ Epigoni ”, 


the Vyasaids, who carried on the good work commenced by Vyasa.--^ 


♦ 


♦ 


The conclusion that the idea of this soliloquy of Sudeva in the Nalopakh- 
yana of the Mahabharata must necessarily halve been borrowed by one of 
the redactors of the Great Epic from the Ramayana is perhaps not without 
some significance for an understanding of tlie genera! interrelation of the 
Ramayaioa and the Mahabharata to which we may here advert in passing.^ 
The soliloquy discussed above is, as is well known, not by any means the 
only passage in which the Mahabharata, shows contact with its sister epic,- 
and the question arises each time in the mind of the textual critic whether 
{301} the MaliTibharata or the Ramayana is the source of the passage com¬ 
mon to the two epics, a question to which, owing to the peculiar character 
and development of the Indian epics, no general answer is possible, thougli 
a pattial solution of the problem may be attempted. 

As remarked already, the Nala passage is not the only passage for wliich 
a parallel exists in the Ramayana. In the Adiparvan, for instance, in a cos¬ 
mogonic diapter, I had occasion to draw attention to the fact that a passage 
of some 30 lines (1. GQ. 54-67 of the Critical Edition) recurs almost verbatim 
in the Ramayajiia (3. 14. 17-32, ed. Niinaya Sagar Press). No definite evi¬ 
dence was available in that particular instance to show whether the passage 
was original to the Mahabharata and had been borrowed by the Ramayaioa, 
or vice veTsa^ or again whether it had been borrowed by both epics independ¬ 
ently from a third source. There seemed to me, how’ever, to be some slight 
abruptness in the manner in which the stan2as were introduced in the Maha¬ 
bharata, which would suggest borrowing from the Ramayaliia where the con¬ 
text isl smoother; but, as the contents of the passage w'cre of a' very general 
nature, the third possibility mentioned above, namely that both epics owed 
the idea to a common (Purainic) source, could not be entirely eliminated. 

The Sabh^parvan again supplies the well known kaccit chapter (adhy. 
5), which lias its counterpart in the Ramayai.ia." Hero also the contcnl'^ aie 
of a very general character, having no direct bearing on th*? context of either 
the Ramayana or the Mahabharata, and the whole passage could well ha^ 
been adapted by both epics independently from an oldi r Niti tractate 

On the other hand, in the Aranyakai>arvan, commonly known as the 

^ The question has been discussed at some length by Hopkjns. Thi 
oj htdia, diaptcr 2 (“ Interrelation of the two Epics") ; and by WiNTERNiiz. 
at., pp. 501-517. See now also Eugeniusz Slus2:kiewic2, Pr-yrzynki do baduu 
nad dziejami redakeyi Ramdyany. iGonlribuiions h Phistoirc recensions du RCinm- 
Pol^a .Akademia Umiejelnoki. Prace Komisji Orientnlidycznr Nr. 30. 
Krakoio 1938. ^ 

' Several such passages are mentioned by Hot-kinS. op. at., p. 

'* Cf. Hopkins, A 7 nt^. journ Phil., vol. xix, p 149. 
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Vanaparvan, the Ramopakhyana closely follows in general our Raniayana, 
notwithstanding some isolated though striking discrepancies between the two 
accounts.^' There are also not wanting in the Ramopakhyana a few of our 
genuine Ramayana stanzas which have been reproduced either verbatim or 
with but slight verbal alteration. To suggest that the Ramopakhyana was 
the original source which had inspired the revered Adi-kavi to comix)se his 
Ramayana would be again a reductio ad absurdum. The inevitable con¬ 
clusion is that the diaskeuasts of the Ramopakhyana knew and summarised 
an extensive older Rama epic. The only doubt is whether the redactors of 
the Mahabharata had utilized our version of the Ramayana or some other 
older version unknown to us, to which the discrepant traits of our episode 
might be traced. After an intensive study ^d a close comparison of the two 
texts, the latei Prof, Jacobi had definitely expressed himself in favour of the 
former alternative, namely, that the Ramopakhyana was a passably accurate 
summary of our I^mayana, the discrepancies between the accounts being 
due eitlier to casual misconception.or else to natural and unavoidable failure 
of memory, of which instances are common in summaties and abstracts.^ 
[302] jACOBrs view, it seems to me, now finds further confirmation from the 
instance discussed above of direct borrowing from our Ramayana text in a 
case where there is no intrinsic reason whatsoever for a!ny reference to the 
Ramayana at all. Evidence seems to be, therefore, gathering to show that 
our Ramayaa>a text—or the bulk of it, at any rate—was used as a 
“source “ by the diaskeuasts of the Maliabharata. We can even go further 
and admit with Jacobi that the Ramayana must already have been “ gene¬ 
rally familiar as an ancient work before the Mahabharata reached its final 
form.”’* On the other liand it will have to be admitted that Mahii 
bharata makes in various ways a distinctly more archaic impression, a fact 
which has led some scholars to regard it as even a much older work than the 
other epic. We thus arrive at the ai^parent paradox that the Ramayana is older 
than the Maliabh^ata and the Mahabharata is older tlian the Ramayapa. 
The only way we can resolve, this paradox is by supposing as has already 
been suggested by Winternitz** and other writers on the subject—that tlie 
period of compr>sition of the Ramayatja, which is a work with a distinctly 
more unitary character, falls within the much longer period of the evT>lution 
of the Mahabharata. which latter corn]>arod to the other is a very complex 


and complicated w^ork indeed. 


5 Jacobi. Das Ramayana, pp. 71 ff* 

Jacobi, loc. cit. Contra Hoi>kins, op. cit., p. 63 : * the subiect-niatter of the 
and cpiaode h treated differently in several particulars (details, loc. cit.) 
whi(h points lo different working.s over of older matter rather than to copyini^ or 
rondf'nsing 

- J.A-COlil. np. rif., p. 71. 

^ Op. ( iL, p. 605. 
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This Statement of the relationship between the two epics will appear per- 
^tly valid and even natural when we remember that the evolution of the 
Great Epic of India falls into two distinct and separate phases, namely, the 
narata and the Mahabharata, the caturvimsatisahasri (1. 1. 61 Crit, Ed.) 
and the satasdhasri, a fact which is documented in very clear terms by the 

to disbelieve it—but which for some un- 
mtelhgible reason is not taken very seriously by people. Assuming, however. 

IS to be a fact—which it undoubtedly is—we may hazard what seems to me 
to be a perfectly legitimate conjecture that the Ramayana was composed in 
toe interval which separated the Bharata from the Maliabharata. Tlius 
hough we may admit that the Rainayana was, as Jacobi says, a well-known 
work before the Mahabharata reached its ultimate foim. we must reckon with 
toe possibility that when the Ranrayaija itself (minus perhaps Books 1 and 
n was composed by the poet Valmiki, the heroic i>oem Bharata—toe niicleus 
o our Mahabharata—was already long in existence, current perhaps in some 
Jiistant part of the country and in a different miheu. The Bliarata and the 
ilamayajja may have been indeed more or less independent products, different 
in origin and treatment. But when the Bhargava redactors^ set to work and 
converted the {303} Bharata into the Mahabharata, conceived on a much 
arger scale and with a much more ambitious programme, they had already 
e archetj^ of our Ramayana text before them and they made full use of it, 
ab^rbing in tlieii own encyclopaedic work all that they possibly could, and 
t ley were perhaps also influenced by it in no small degree. In fact the very 
»mpetus to the conversion of the Bharata and the compilation of the Maha- 
nrata may well have been given by the contact with the sister epic, which 
appears to have had a more elevated ethical standard, a more serious didactic 
purp(^. a much higher idealistic view of life, and a wider popular appeal. 

priori, then, whenever our Mahabharata sho\vs close verhei agreement 
with the older books of the Ramayana, the presumption would be that we 
have to look upon the Ramayana as the source, assuming of course that the 
common element is not of such a character that it could have been borrowed 
by both epics independently from a third source. It is naturally not excluded 
that the Ramayana in its turn might have been influenced to a certain extenr. 
St a still later epoch, in its furth.er development, by the Mahabtuuata, the 
new encyclopaedic Dharma Sariihita. In fact there is evciy indication that 
the interrelation between the two epics will reduce iistilf to >a very complicated 
system of nnitual actions and reactions, and it would be interesting to investi¬ 
gate the question more fully by collation of all possible parallelisms in ideas 
^nd expression between (tie two great epics of India. 


15 


^ For the part played by the Biiiyiis in tlie dovelopnunt i!';' Mahabharata, 
see my “ Epir Studies ( VI ) : Tlic Bhrems and the Bhjrata ; A text liisloial study.’’ 
'bum/s of the Ori.nta- Rcscofrk Vol. 18. pp. 1-76 (particularly 

pp. 63-76 >. 



EPIC QUESTIONS 

No. 1 : Does Indra assume the form of a swan 

Mbh. (Crit. Ed.) 1. 57.21 : hdsyarupena samkarak.^ 

This is the second pada of a stanza occurring in the Adipa'rvan which 
reads : 

bhagavdn pujycte cdtra hdsyarupem samkaroh ] 
svayam eva grhUena Vasoh prityd yywhdtmanah || 

The Vulgate (1. 63. 21cd—22ab) differs from this only in so far that 
it reads the second quarter of the stanza as hamsarupefia cesvamlL 

I have discussed the text-reading briefly in the Annals of the Bhandarkar 
OrieniQl Research Institute (vol. 16, p. 100 f.)' and justified it, in my reply 
to the late Professor Winternitz, who in the course of a lengthy review^ of 
the Adiparvan had drawn attention to it, observing that as the reading was 
a lectio difficilior and was “far from certain” it requires a “wavy line”. 
While admitting that the reading adopted in the Critical Edition was a lec¬ 
tio difficilior I contended that since the documentary evidence in its favour 
was complete, therefore it need not be regarded as uncertain and there was 
no need of a “ wa\y line.” There would have been no reason for me now 
to revert to it but for two facts. On the one hand, it has been again, inci¬ 
dentally, criticized- by the late lamented Professor J. J. >/Ieyer in his last 
publication, Trilogie altiyidiscker Mdchle u. Feste d. Vegetatioiv^ (Zurich- 
l^ipzig 1937),—a thick opus with extremely rich and varied contents, en¬ 
livened as usual by the author’s spicy wit and trenchant style. On the other 
hand, the reading receives some confirmation from a new and unexpected 
source. 

Meyer argues for the reading of the Vulgate, characteiizing the hdsya¬ 
rupem of the Critical Edition as an astonishing (“ vcnvunderliche ”) read¬ 
ing. and dismisSng hdsya- as the stupid mistake of some scribe ( ein dum- 
mer Schreibfehler’’). 

The context in which the Mbh. stanza occurs is as follows., I he righteous 
king Uparicara Vasu, having laid down his arms, retired to the forest and 


• \Bulltim of the Deccan College Ri'scarch InstiMe 1. 1*7.1 
1 ABORly vol. 15, pp. 159 ff ; cf. p. 16^i 

* Apparently, in complete ignorance ot the previous discussion on tJic point 
in the Annuls* 

3 In the last part r>f the Tyilogk, dealing with Indra. The reading m ques¬ 
tion is discussed on p. 5 f. Tin. references are to the pagination of this part of the 
Trilogie, 
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n practising penance. Indra and the £ 2 } other gods, apprehending trouble, 
appeared before him, and, dissuading him from continuing his fierce austeri¬ 
ties, induced him to return to his royal duties. He should rule the king¬ 
dom of Cedi as Indra’s special friend. As a mark of his favour, Indra pre¬ 
sented Vasu with various uncommon gifts, among them a crystalline aerial 
car {sp}taiikath vimanam) and a garland of unfading lotuses'(known as /n- 
dramald) which would protect the king against the missiles of his enemies 
and bring him wealth and victory (vcijayantwi), But he gave him also a 
bamboo staff {vainavim ya^tim), which would protect the good (si$tdndm 
pratipdlinvn) and of course chastise the wicked. King Vasu brought home 
these precious gifts, according the wonderful staff full divine worsliip. That 
was how, we are told, the custom began of bringing from the forest, at a 
certain specified season, the staff, pole or tree, which was then set up. deco¬ 
rated with flowers, wreaths, flags, and with pitakas —^whatever these latter 
are—and worshipped in due form. Here v/e find the stanza cited above, 
which says in effect that on this occasion Indra is wor^^iipped, according to 
ancient rites, in a certair form assumed by the god of his own accord, out 
of love for Vasu U{>aricara. 


What was this form ? Was it the form of a stoafi, as the Vulgate has 
it and as Meyer argues? That is the question. 

Before we try to answer this question, it would be well to examine the 
MS. evidence a little more closely than Meyer appears to have done. Tlie 
important MS. reading (ignoring that of D 3 ), as given in the Critical Edi¬ 
tion, may be put in the following synoptical form : 

N (except K,) hanisarupena 
M ( = Text) hasyarupena} 

Ya^tirupena Vdsavah. 


I samkorak (B 5 Dn) cisvaxah. 


To this we may now add the important, newly discovered eight hun¬ 
dred years old Nepali MS. of the Adi (of which I have given full collations 
in ABORI, vol. 19, pp. 201 ff.), which agrees exactly with M and there¬ 
fore supports the critical text in an unambiguous manner. 

Now let us sch:* what Meyer has to say about these readings. Accord¬ 
ing to him (p. 5), the original cesvaraJi (found in the Vulgate) was mis¬ 
understood as referring to god $iva ; and, with a view to clarifying its mean¬ 
ing, it was deliberately changed by some scribe into sathkarah, which latter 
is a well-known epithet of Siva. And further hdsyuTupt'iKi of the Cntical 


^ The actual reading of is drnmyahdmyarfipem, which w clearly cornipl. 
he orighial 5 has been wrongly transcribed as wr a common mistake in Deva- 
^Sgaij transcripts of Sarada MSS.; there is moreover dittotiaphj. The rrortion 
^ the text under discussion is missing in the Sarada codex. 
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ion is, according to Meyer, as already {[3} remarked, nothing more ti 
le-stupid blunder of some copyist for the original haihsarupeiia. 



It may be made perfectly clear once for all that at least as far as the 
Mahabharata text is concerned, tlie time when one could juggle with read¬ 
ings of MSS and lay down the law ex cathedra as to what is the original, 
what is an emendation and what is a scribe’s mistake, is long past. It has 
now become a very much more serious and complicated matter, since the 
publication of the Critical Edition. To entitle anyone to a hearing, he must 
first of all show that he understands the critical apparatus ^d that he has 
studied the stemma codicum published by me on p. .xxx of the Prolego¬ 
mena of my edition of the Adiparvan. 

I..et us now go back to the MSS. There we find that samkar<ah (of the 
Critical Edition) is documented by the whole of tlie Nortliern Recension (in¬ 
cluding the new Nepali MS.) and the Malayalam version, while cesvarah 
(chamtMoned by Meyer) is merely the reading of B., Dn ! Now' one would 
like to know why what Meyer considers the original reading {cesvarah) is 
found only in the most recent version represented by Nilakaniha (end of the 
17th century) with the sporadic support of one alxjrrant Bengali MS. (B^), 
while what he considers a recent emendation (samkarali is found in still 
older versicwis represented by MSS. scattered all over India from Kashmir 
to Malabar and from Gujarat to Bengal, including the distant Nepal and 
excepting (in addition to the Vulgate) only the Tamil-Telugu zone, which 
latter has moreover a third and divergent reading (Vdsavah). How is it 
that only the Nilakaptha version has preserved the correct reading, while 
all other—much older—versions of North India together with the entire Ma¬ 
layalam version from the South contain what Meyer regards as a corrup¬ 
tion ? If samkarah of all N and M MSS. be a corrupt reading, as Meyer 
maintains, then Nilakantha could have got his cesvarah only by emendation, 
because I do not think that NTlakai’.jtha had access to any really old Maha¬ 
bharata MSS., containing very original readings. In thousands of cases his 
text shows what can be proved, with absolute certainty, to be secondary, in¬ 
ferior, or corrupt readings. 


This inability on the part of Meyer to recognize in a patently simple 
case what is original and what is secondaiy shows that he had only very 
vague notions of the relationship between the different recensions, versions 
and manuscripts. .\nd the ignorance of this relationship is absolutely fatal 
to any attempt to discriminate between original readings and emendations and 
scribes' mistakes. You a\n never find out an original reading by selecting 
(me which, suits your purpose, or satisfies your aesthetic sense, or appeals to 
you in some other way. and tlien looking about for reasons in supixut of yogr 
n priori choicr; bec-au sc almost always “ gcxwl ” reasons can be found for 
nearly every reading. It i? not a question of dialectic, but fd} of document a- 
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And no amount of tendentious arguing will refute the objective evi¬ 
dence of MSS. 




MSS. in this case clearly prove that the process of alteration has been 
the reverse of what is imagined by Meyer. Here, it is evident, ceii^ali 
has not been changed into samkarah for tlie sake of clarity, as ;Me\te:r main¬ 
tains ; but, on the other hand, samkarah has been very clearly changed into 
cesvarQh—dXxesi^Y rendered suspect by the expletive ca —^perhaps, to avoid 
confusion, samkara being here not the rj^men propritwi of Siva, but an epithet 
meaning “ benehcent, promoting welfare 


We can now turn to the other word of the pada, the more difficult of the 
two : was it hasyartlpena, hcnhsarupena or ya^lirupena ? MeVer (p. 5) 
rightly rejects the last. It is correct as far as the sense goes ; but it can hardly 
be the original reading. Were it so, no scribe v.ould think of deliberately 
changing it into the obscure and almost unintelligible hasyarupena or hamsarii- 
Pena, both of which are, moreover, graphically unrelated with the former. 
From what we know of scribes emendations they tend generally to simplify 
the text, not to complicate it. If that be so, then eithef hasyarupena or ham- 
sarupena id the correct reading. Moreover yastirupena is confined (like Vd- 
savali)^ to T G, and does not receive any support even from M, which in in¬ 
numerable cases has preseiTcd—in contradiction to the T G version—the origi¬ 
nal reading, which has been emended or simplified in T G.^ 

There remains, therefore, only the two alternatives— hdsyanlpena given 
by M with the new Nepali MS, and hamsarupena supixiUed by N (ex¬ 
cept Kj). By‘ the test of the agreement between independent’ versions, has- 
yarupena is clearly indicated as tlie original reading, since we have here an 
agreement between the indei:)endent versions of the extreme North and thr 
extreme South, it being preferable to hamsarupena, supported only by the 
central sub-recension. It is, moreover, undoubtedly tlie lectio difficilwr (as 
was rightly obseiwed by Winternitz in the course of the review mentioned 
above), which accounts for its being surreptitiously ousted by the other. 
Both documentary and intrinsic probability are thus unquestionably in fa¬ 
vour of the reading hasyarupena adopted in the Critical Edition. 

What indeed are w^e to understand by the hamsarilpem* of the Vulgate ? 
The word hamsa has a number of meanings. Monier WTLLi.\M.'i gives tho 
following : 

{5} a guose, gander, swan, flamingo (or other aquatic bird); the .soul oi spirit 
sometimes the Universal Soul or Supreme Spirit , identified with Virfij. Naiionna, 

^ This point has been discussed bv me in the paper mentioned abo\*e. IBOR!, 

16, p, 101. 

For this,’ point al?o cf. ABORI. yol 16. p. 101 
Cj Prolegomena to ;\di. j: xci. 


wom 
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Visnu, Siva, Kama, and the Sun); one of the vital airs (Lex); a kind of ascetic, a 
man of supernatural qualities born under a particular constellation ; an ambitious 
monarch (Lex.) ; a horse (Naigh) ; an excellent draught-ox (according to some, a 
buffalo’) ; a mountain (Lex.) ; a temple of a particular form ; a kind of Mantra or 
mystical text; silver (Lex.); envy, malice (Lex.); name of two metres, (^ic) a 
kind of measure ; a mystical name of the letter h ; a spiritual preceptor , name of a 
Deva-gandharva; of a Danava; of a son of Brahma; of a son of Vasudeia; of a 
son of Arista; of a son of Brahmadatta and general of Jarasamdha ; of various au¬ 
thors ; of one of the Moon’s horses ; of a mountain. 

Meyer (p. 6) has cited copious examples for the meanings of hmisa 
as the sun, the sun-god, as Visrju and as Kr^tpa (son of Dharma). 

Unfortunately none of these fit in the case of Indra. Me^r (p. 6 ) 
found however, a loophole in the meaning of hamsa as “sungod”, and he sur¬ 
mised that perhaps the idea of this hamarupa of Indra was to be dated hack 
to the period when Indra was still recognized as a sun-god ! 

NHakaotha, who has commented on this stanza, had naturally some diffi¬ 
culty in explaining this hamsariipa. According to him Indra was : hamsaru- 
pem yukto kamsarupi j tasya buddhisthasya rupasya vUem<m svaynm eva 
etc. To Nilakaniha the haihsa-term is present only in the mind {buddhistha) 
of the worshipper. To Meyer, on the other hand, who was a realist with a 
vengeance, this explanation naturally did not satisfy. According to lum (p. 
4 f) Indra, who is ordinarily invisible to mortals, takes on the ^ 

of a swan so as to be visible to Vasu and his subjects. Meyer further found 
(p. 5 ) the aquatic bird admirably suited to the mirth and gaiety an tie 
^rtive games that accompany the ceremonial. 

Now which is the original and which is the emendation^f the^ two 
readings? The characteristic of a scribe’s emendation, as has been well ^d 
is that it has all the appearance of improvement without its 
is a case in point, misarupetja is a phrase under which you can think zU 
sorts of thinS! all equally vague; but on closer inspection they prove to bo 
uniformly inadequate. 

Fo, why should lodra Wore Vasu, 

his (ootsttps, in the fora, oi a of all things m 
oonctcte shape befote the eyes of hts wotsmppe^ or m an 
in their minds? He tad assumed one fotm already : that of the yasjt.W 
Staff Meyer (p. 101) has himself establishcd-absolutely mcontrovertib y 

S'^'ihe pile or the which " 

dramaha ceremony, was worshipped, if not by Vasu, ^„hni rdl an 

whom the writer of the Mahabharata account had in mind, as a symbol. O • 
Trig" or an incarnation of Indra himself, and not merely as a remei^^ 
of a present from Indra to Vasu. As Meyer has. pointed 
writers, when speaking of the pole, refer to it 

its synonyms “^iakra", etc.) in such expressions as Sakrasthona or Indra 
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a, Indra (or Sakra) pdda, Indrapraydria, Sakrotthdpana, SakXocchraya, 
ndram uiihdpayanti, Pura?hdaram utthdpya. utti^thate (or ni^idati) vajra- 
pdnili, etc. Vi§nu-dharmottara 2. 157. 3cd. and (agreeing with it) Agnipu- 
r^a 268, 6cd say in so many words that here is the god Indra hitnselfs come 
to earth {bhumistha), 


And what a funny form to assume for the thousand-eyed god of gods, 
who had performed a hundred sacrifices, the wielder of the thunder-bolt, the 
destroyer of enemies’ forts, tlie killer of Vala (or Bala) and Vitra, and the- 
hero of a tliousand other wonderful exploits : the form of a bamboo staff, with 
wreaths and bells, flags and buntings hanging from it and with tliose curiously' 
shaped pifakas, isQme of which at any rate, according to Meyer 
(p. 96), were shaped like penies ! It was indeed a laughable form (hdsyaru- 
pa), calculated to provoke mirth and laughter. And this form, it must be 
borne in mind, was not given to Indra by any man ; such a thing would have 
been very likely resented by him. The great god, wishing to do good (samka- 
ra) to Vasu, had assumed it himself {svayam eva grahttefia) out of his great 
love for the high soul Uparicara Vasu {Vasoh prityd mahdtmanah). The 
jocular form— kriddvatdrarupa, as Devabodha^ puts it—assumed by the 
eighty god on this occasion caused great merriment; and the feast . \vas ac¬ 
cordingly celebrated with much laughter and gaiety, as described in the B^hat- 
sariihita, the Vi^udharmottara and other texts (Meyer, p. 103 f.). 

Thus both documentary probability and intrinsic considerations support 
the reading hasyarupd^ia Samkarah. This reading is therefore not so asto¬ 
nishing as Meyer seems to have thought; but it is astonishing that 
Meyer who had witli praiseworthy diligence extracted and trans¬ 
lated very lengthy passages from about a dozen original sources describing 
the ceremony in great detail, and not found anywhere (except in the Vul¬ 
gate) the remotest reference to Indra’s assuming the form of a swan or to his 
being represented as a swan, should have been so enamouied of the Vulgate 
leading, a reading which I am fully persuaded is nothing more than a scribes 
emendaticxi in the archetype of the Central group. But perhaps even Meyer’s 
tnistake is not so very astcwiisliing: it is only an example of wishful think¬ 
ing. Does it not connect Indra with the sun (hamsa) £7} or at least with the 
sun-god ? And Mever’s whole thesis (pp. 134-144) is that Indra w^as ori¬ 
ginally just not a rain-god or a thunder-god, but a sun god, the vernal sun, 
the “genius’' of fertility and vegetation, in,fact, a phallic deity ! 

ITie redactors of the T G version w'ere, perlraps, after all wise, in dis- 


^ Devobodha has the gloss : kdsa (sic) rupet^ kritfdvatdrainpc^a. Here hMnsa- 
^fuptya vyould oertaunly not lit, as ii is not clear how hrmsarupa would be VmV«* 
^'atararupa .—^Devobodha is the oldest known commentator of th^ Mahabharata, 
and. in my opinion, the best. 
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•^'’^J^arding a reading which has caused so much confusion and misunderstanding, 
and adopted the plain and simple yastirupena VdsavaJi, which is a correct 
paraphrase of the original and has the additional advantage of being ab¬ 
solutely fool-proof. 


I am convinced that this /;<7W5^-incamation of Indra is nothing more 
than a cmard, 

II. The Parvasamgraha Figures.^ 

The Parvasamgrahaparvan (Adi, adhy. 2) is a document of considerable 
importance.^ But its value has been unduly exaggerated by some scholars, 
a circumstance which has led to some highly misleading results and some 
curious conclusions It is thus supposed that Kr§oa Dvaipayana Vyasa had 
himself counted and noted down the number of :Slokas he had composed, and 
that our Parvasamgraha was composed by Vyasa himself. No doubt it is 
sometimes stated in the Parvasamgraha chapter that that sage had stated the 
extent of each of the eighteen parvans'. But this attribution to Vyasa is 
naturally only pujarthe {hmioris causa). It is nowhere suggested in the work 
itself that the first two adhyayas of our epic were composed by Vyasa. They 
could not be, because they are obviously only a report of the conversation 
which took place between the STita (Ugra^ravas, son of Lomahar§a3>a) and 
the sages assembled at tSaunaka’s twelve-year sacrifice in tlie Naimi§a Forest. 
Tlie erroneous supposition regarding the authorship of this adhyaya has led 
to the naive attempt on the 'part of some scholars to produce a text—a so- 
called critical text—of the Mahabharata containing the same number of 
adhySyas and slokas as that given in the Parvasarhgraha. Such an attempt 
is already negatived by our manuscripts and testimcmia, which contain many 
variants of the figures in the Parvasarhgraha. Thus the figures for the Adi- 
parvan itself vary, according to different sources, between 7984 (Ka§rmi? 
Version and the Critical Edition) and 9984 (Andhra-Bharatamu). That is 
sufficient to discourage any attempt at too close a reliance on the data of this 
adhySya of the Adiparvan. It has been common experience that figures in 
ancient works, if at all complicated, seldom come out right, and the figures 
of the Parvasarhgraha are probably no exception to this rule. 

{550} The figures given in the Parvasariigraha could have been obtained 


♦ [Silver Jubilee Number, ABORI 23. 549*58]. 

^ Cf. my Prolegomena to the Adiparvan, pp. xcvii ff; Epic studies (III) ” 
ABORI, vol. 11, pp. 277 ff. 

2 Cf. P. P. S. Sastri in the Introduction to vol. 15 of his Mahabharata (Sou¬ 
thern Recension), xxii : **Vyasa’9 deacription of his MahabhSrata that he com¬ 
posed it in 18 parvis of 2,000 chapters and 100,000 stanzas is not a fanciful account 
but an accurate statement. And I have tried to substantiate this in this edition 
of the Principal Text of the Southern Recension.” 
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in one of many different ways. The most probable suggestion has been that 
they were arrived at, not by actual counting of the stanzas, as we should ordi¬ 
narily do now, but by computing the extent in some other way. Even now 
we si>eak of a story of 5000 words or a broadcast talk of 1500 words, and so 
on. The individual words are never counted in . such computations; the 
figures are only approximations. The figures given in our J'arvasariigraha 
chapter must be approximations of that type. They are not “ slokas or 
stanzas as we ordinarily understand them ; but are, properly speaking, what 
are technically known as, “ granthas,” a grantha being a unit of measurement 
of written matter equal to 32 ak§aras. 


Assuming this to be the case, the first difficulty is that the figures given 
in the lists appear not as round numbers, as we should expect them to be, but 
are apparently correct to the last digit; for instance, the extent is given not 
as 8000 slokas, but as 7987. We actually come across such figures as these : 
6698, 7998, 8909, 14525, where true approximations would be 6700, 8000, 
8900, 14,500, and so on. The approximation seems to me to have been 
reach^ by some such process as this. First, an average was obtained by 
counting carefully all letters in a certain number of line®. This average 'was 
then multiplied by the number of lines in a page and the total number of 
complete pages. The number of “granthas” of the last page, which w*as 
rarely fully written out, seems to have been computed separately, and added 
to the previous total. The grand total of letters {ak^mas) was then divided 
6y 32 to give the number of ‘‘slokas” or “granthas,” fractions being omit¬ 
ted. That is hew figures like those mentioned above must have been ob¬ 
tained. They are careful approximations, but approximations all the same. 
Moreover, as has been ix>inted out by me elsewhere,^ it would be impossible 
to count the exact number of stanzas in a composite text made up of slokas, 
tri§tubhs, “ fancy metres ” and prose passages, which we actually find in many 
of the parvans of the Mahabharata, as for instance in the Adi, Arai>yaka and 
Anuiasana. 

The figures we find in the Pan'asarhgraha chapter are fairly old ; we 
cannot say now exactly how old. They are certainly prior to 1000 A. D., 
when the Javanese Bhdraia and tlie Andhra Bh&ratamu were comix>sed ; be¬ 
cause b^th these works contain similar lists, which agree in many particulars 
with our list. 


Here are the figures given in three different sources. 


1 


Prolegomena, p. xeix. 
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Adhyayas 

C 

B 

A 

South. 

Rec. 

Jav. 

Version 

Crit. Ed. 

218 

818 

218 

72 

72 

72 

1 

269 

272' 

269 

67, 

1 

_ 1 

1 

67 

186 

186 

186 

118 

117 

117 

170 

170 

170 

69 

69 

69 

59 

121 

59 

18 

18 

18 

27 

’ 70 

27 

33£ 

1 333 

1 339 

15( 


146 

132 

I 132 

I 133 

4! 

21 9; 

2 42 


Parvan 


^lokas 


T3 


•c 

O 


B 


CJ 

S’i 

> 


I. ADI 
'II. SABHA 

III. ARAT^YAKA 

IV. VIRATA 
V. UDYOGA 

VI. BHiSMA 
VII. DROI^A 
VIII. KARl^IA 
IX. 6ALYA 
X. SAUPTIKA 

XI. STRi 

XII. iSANTI 

XIII. ANUAASANA 

XIV. ASVAMEDHIKA 
XV. MRAMAVASIKA 


7984 

8884 

2511 

2511 

11,664 

11,224 

2050 

2015 

6698 

6928 

5884 

5884 

8909 

8984 

4900 

4970 

3220 

3220 

870 

870 

; 775 

770 

14,525 

14,525 

6700 


1 3320 

- 4420 

I 1506 

, 1508 


1959 


1948 


8 


XVI. MAUSALA 
XVII. MAHAPRASTHANIKA 
XVIII. SVARGAROHAI^A 
Total 


300: 300 

120' 123 

20o' 200 


' 82,136 


(The average number of ■* 41okas ’* adhyaya is about 45.) 



C 


9884 

4511 

11,664 

3500 

7998 

5884 

8909 

4900 

3220 

870 

775 

14,525 

12,000 

4420 

1906 

300 

120 

200 

95,586 


















































1552} The above is a conspectus of the figures for the adhyayas and slo- 
kas of the eighteen parvans of the Mahabharata according to (1) the Criti¬ 
cal Edition, (2) the Javanese Version,^ and (3) the Southern Recension by 
Professor P. P, S. Sastri. 

Observations on the Figures of the above Table, 

I. Adi : The first figure (8) of the Javanese number for the adhyayas 
of the Adi (818) is obviously wrong ; the other digits agree in the three texts. 
So we may take as correct the figures 218,^ which is given us by the Critical 
Edition and Southern Recension, the Vulgate reading (227) being certainly 
a mistake.—The number of slokas is no doubt a problem. I have adopted 
the figures given by the Sarada MS. and one “ K ” MS, (Kj),-'^ which is con¬ 
firmed by the Rajaguru MS. from Nepal,-* and I am still inclined to suppose 
that that was the original figure. The Javanese and Southern figures 8884 and 
9884 resiDectively differ by 1000 exactly, the Javanese figure being the same 
as that of the Mid-Indian group (Bengali-Devanagari). 

II. Sabhd : The numbers are here absolutely.certain. As regards the 
adhyayas, there is perfect agreement between the three sources, all of them 
giving 72, which is also the exact number of adhyayas of our Critical Edi¬ 
tion of the Sabha now passing through the press. The Vulgate figure (78) 
for the sloka is therefore unquestionably wrong.—The sloka number is also 
certainly 2511, as the Soutliern Recension, in which the first figure has been 
increased to 4, is demonstrably inflated to make it conform with the inter- 
polatcii text, and the additional stanzas of the Southern Recension do 
api>roximately amount to 2090. The correct figures for Sabha are tlierefore 72 
and 2511. 

C553] III. Aranyaka (commonly known as Vana): As regaids the 
adhyayas, the Javanese records 272 against the concordant figure 269 of all 
Indian versun^. The latter may be taken to be the right figure, the discre¬ 
pancy of the Javanese, which is negligible, remaining unexplained.—The 
same is true of tlie figure for the slokas, the concordant figure (11,661) of 
all Indian versions being the original Parvasarhgraha ligum 

IV. Virata : The Javanese figure for the adhyayas is unfortunati*ly 
tossing. But as our Critical Edition of the Viiataparva has successfully 

^ The figures for the Javanese Version have been taken from JuvnIjoll’s Aai- 
Oudjavaansch proza^nschujt. Gravenhage. UH)6. pp. 5-6. 'The passage is rc 
^ P- Ki rn. ‘ Inhoiid‘K)pgavc van *t Maliabh5i*ata in 'J' Ka- 

in Bijdiagat, ser III, Vol. IV. pp. 92-95, Kern has giveji in this paper a com¬ 
parative table of the Indian and the Javanese figures. 

^ Kern, op, cit„ p. 95 also remaiks that the Javanese figure 818 is incorrect, 

that it sliould be 218. 

^ See the Critical Edition o[ the Adiparvan, p. 878. 

** See my •‘Epic studies (VII)," ABORl, vol. 19 <19:18). pp. 213 ff. 
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l^tified the adhyayas on the basis of tlie colophons given in MSS., there is 
no reason to doubt that the correct figure is 67, as given by the Sanskrit 
Parva:samgraha.—The three sources give three different figures for the slokas. 
The Southern Recension is obviously inflated, and may therefore be ignored, 
its figure having been revised—as in Sabha—to accord with its interpolated 
text It is likely that the Javanese translator has confused the Sahskrit words 
for 50 and 15 {pancdsat and pancadasa). The first two digits of the figures 
given in the Critical Edition ahd the Javanese Version do a^ee. We may 
therefore reasonably assume the original figure to be 2050, which is pven by 
the Critical Edition of the Parvasamgraha, though the two last digits natu¬ 
rally remain somewhat uncertain.^ 

V. Udyoga : The three sources agreeing exactly as regards the num¬ 
ber of adhyayas of the Udyoga, the figure 186 may be taken as certain.—The 
figures for the slokas, on the other hand, are in a chaotic condition, the thre 
texts giving three different figures 6698, 6928, 7998 ; which agree only in 
respect of the last digit! The figures for the ^okas remain, therefore, 

doubtful. - . • u 4 .U 

VI. Bhxsma : The number of adhyayas in the Bliisma is given by Jie 

Critical Edition and the Javanese Version as 117, but the Southern Rec^sion 
gives their number as 118. In any case, the difference is not very si^cant, 
and the number may be assumed to be 117 or 118~There is no such doubt re¬ 
garding the number of Slokas, which is unanimously given as 5884. 

VII DrotiM : There is likewise considerable agreement as regards the 
adhyayas and llokas of the Droija. The adhyaya number £554} is 170.-As 
regards the number of Uokas, the first two digits (89) are certain, ^nd sm 
both the Critical Edition and the Southern Recension agree on the figure 8m 
that is indicated as the correct figure. The probability in f^'our of tfus 
figure is strengthened owing to the circumstance that the last two figures o 
the Javanese Version (84) are in all probability due to contamination widi 
the previous sloka-figure 5884, which ends m 84. We f 

with confidence the concordant figure of the Indian versons m the differ 
ence between the Javanese and the Indian numbers bemg j , 
error is in any event not more than 1 per cent. 

VIII. Karm : The figures for Karija are exactly of the same type. 
'Hie three sources agree in giving 69 as the number of adhyayas.—The Java¬ 
nese MSS give the number of ilokas as 970, which is obviously wrong, it 
being almost certain that the word for 4000 has been omitted by tl^. scribe 
by oversightso we get the original Javanese figure as 14)970. We may 


Sl 


• See Raghu Vira, Vlrdfapm,, Introduction, p. xxiv; and Suktuankar 

“Eoic studies (III)," ABORI vol. 11, pp. 277 ff, „ , . 

» Kern, loc. cit. also recognizes that the first figure has been omitted by 

mistake in the Javanese text. 
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tentatively adopt the figure 4900, on the concordant evidence of Indian ver¬ 
sions. Ihe difference between the Indian and Javanese figures being only 
70, the discrepancy is only about 1*4 per cent. 

IX,. ^alya : In this parvan there is fortunately no doubt about the 
sloka number, which is unanimously given a;s 3220.—And again, fortunately, 
as regards the adhyaya number, the discrepancy between the Indian (59) and 
Javanese (121) figures is so great that the Javanese may be ruled out as 
hopelessly corrupt. There is another test we may apply, the Javanese figure^ 
(121) for adhyayas gives the average of about 27 41okas to an adhyaya, while 
the Indian average is 54. Now the total number of adhyayas in the Maha- 
bharata is| sup^sed to be 2000, and the number of stanzas 100,000 (&ita- 
sahasr^ 2 )^ which .gives the average of slokas to an adhyaya as 50 and that 
is much nea!rer the average for the Indian figure for the adhyaya number of 
the Salyaparvan than the Javanese figure. 


X. Sauptika : The figures for the Sauptika call for no remarks. They 
are uniformaly given in all thel three sources as 18 and 870 respectively. 

£555} XI. Strl : The sources do not agree as regards the number 
of adhyayas, but the Javanese figure (70) which is nearly two and half times 
as large as the Indian (27) is extremely improbable.^ We may therefore 
tentatively take the concordant Indian figure (27) as correct.—The difference 
between the Javanese and Indian figures for the slakas is only five. It would 
seem that the last digit was lost in the Javanese tradition; if that be so, the 
correct number is 775, as given unanimously by the Indian MSS. 

XII. Banti : The sloka figure for Santi (14,525) is given unanimously 
by all the three of our sources, which is a fortunate coincidence and also a 
remarkable proof of the reliability of our tradition. The Vulgate figure 
(14,725) for the slokas is positively wr<mg.—There is a difference of (Hily six 
between the Javanese and Indian figures for adhyayas, the Jndian tradition 
giving the figure as 339, the Javanese as 333. The agreement between the 
different Indian versions is a weighty point in favour of 339, which we may 
tentatively assume to be the correct figure. 

XIII. Anuidsana : The evidence of the Javanese Version is unfortu¬ 
nately missing, the version ignoring this pairvan altogether, for some reason 
which it is hard to guess. It cannot be argued that it is included in tlie 
Santi, since there is no appreciable increase in the number of adhyayas or 


^ Ke3?n, loc. cit., likewise consider? the Javanese figure (121 > as very 
suspicious. 

2 See the Critical Edition of the Adiparvan, additional passage No. 486*, 
' given on page 241. 

^ As in the case of the v^alyapan^an. K^RN (loc. cit,) regards the Jav-’anese 
^gure is very doubtful. 
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^^511:52^1^9 of the Javanese Version of the Santi, as there would 

had the two parvans been amalgamated as is done sometimes.^ There 
being also no agreement between the various Indian versions, the figures for 
both adhyayas and slokas of the Anusasana remain uncertain. 

XIV. Asvaniedhika : The number of adhyayas is unanunously given 
as 133, which riiay therefore be accepted as the correct figure.—There is a 
> discrepancy as regards the number of slokas : the! Critical Edition gives the 
figure as 3320, while the Javanese and the {556} Southern Recen^sion agree in 
giving the figure! as 4420, this being one of the rare instances in which the 
Javanese and the Southern Recension agree against the Northern Recension. 
The Southern Recension contains here an additional sub-parvan, comprising 
23 adhyayas and about 1700 slokas, known as the Vai?navadharma parvan. 
There is no mention of any such parvan in the list of 100 pavans, given in 
the Pairvasariigraha, though some Southern MSS. do insert, in another place, 
a line which mentions the Vaisoavadharma among the contents of the A4va- 
medhika. In this Section, Yudhi§thira is instructed by Sri-KTSUa in the 
Dharma of the Vai^oavas, which seems hardly necessary, after the instruc¬ 
tion he had received from Bhisma in more than 21,000 stanzas on general 
Dharma (Santi and AnuSasana). The higher Southern number must there¬ 
fore be regarded as due to this inflation, and can in any case not be accepte . 
Nevertheless the peculiar agreement between the Javanese and the Southern 
is a disturbing factor. The number therefore may be regarded as doubtful. 

XV. Asramavasika : There is not much doubt about the adhyayas of 
this parvan, though the Javanese Version has a high figure (92)i against the 
unanimous Indian figure -^2. which may be assumed to be the correct figure.^ 
—As regards the number of Uokas, there is a slight discrepancy of 2 between 
the Critical Edition and the Javanese Version, the former being 1506, the 
latter 1503. But the last digit in this number is not in doubt; it must be 
six The Southern Recension gives the figure 1906, which must be regarded 
as'extremely doubtful, since even Professor Sastri, who has edited the 
Southern Recension, could not find more than llOSi stanzas for this parvan. 
There has been clearly a mistake in the counting of the stanzas of this par- 



surely have been. 




1 It is perhaps worth noticing that so late a commentator Vadimja (of 
P K. Code, ABORI, vol. 17. pp. 208-210, who assigns him to 
century), treats the Santi and Anu^sana as one parvan and has colophon s 1 ■ 

itfrt efwfifwsinwi 

in 0.. .»..«d„«ion .0 »!. 

^ It is interesting to note, as pointed out by Professor Sactm, Naw s 
Andhra-Bharalamu gives 1106 as Uie figure of slokas in the A4ramavasika parvan, 
Jhat probably is due U> a fresh count, 
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van, and the Southern figure being palpably incorrect, we may utilize the 
approximate agreement between the Critical Edition and the Javanese Ver¬ 
sion and adopt 1506 aa the probable original Parvasarhgraha figure for the 
Asramavasika. 

XVI. Mausala : All sources agree in giving the number of adhydyas 
as 8 and the number of slokas aa 300, which may accordingly be taken as the 
correct figures. The text also seems to con-£557}-tain actually 300 stanzas. 
Consequently the vulgate reading 320, in the Paryasaiiigraha chapter, is 
clearly faulty and has been properly rejected. 

XVII. Mahdprasthanika : The Javanese figure for the number of 
adhyayas is missing; but the Indian sources, including the MSS., uniformly 
divide this short parvan into three adhyay^; and the unanimous Indian 
reading cannot be called into question.—The number of slokas may also be 
regarded as correctly given in the Critical Edition, which is supported by the 
Southern Recension, though the Javanese Version adds, erroneously, three to 
the number, giving the figure as 123. I surmise that this addition of three to 
the §loka number is a wrong transposition from the adhyaya number, which 
is missing in the Javanese Version. The Vulgate figure (320) for the slokas 
is absurd and unquestionably incorrect. 

XVm. Svargdrohojja : As in the previous ca^- the adhyaya number 
is lost in the Javanese Version; but there cannot be any doubt that the cor¬ 
rect figure is 5, which is given by all editions and MSS. of tlie Mahabharata. 
—The Uoka number is unanimously given, by our three sources, as 200, which 
is a sufficiently correct approximation of the actual extent of this last parvan 
of the Great Epic; and the Vulgate figure (209) may be unhesitatingly 
rejected. 

The table on the following page gives the figures for the adhyayas 
and slokas, book by book, arrived at by a collation of the various extant 
versions of the Parvasaiiigraha chapter of the Adiparvah. 
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[558} TABLE II 

Table giving the authentic figures for the Adhyayas and Slokas of the 
eighteen Parvans of the Mahabharata, based upon a collation of the MSS, of 
the Sanskrit Parvasamgrahaparvan and of the Javanese Version (ca. 
1000 A.D.). 



Parvan 

Adhyaya 

Sloka 

I. ADI 

218 


11. SABHA ' .. 

72 

2511 

III. ARAI^IYAKA 

269 

11,664 

IV. VIRATA 

67 

2050 

V. UDYOGA 

186 

? 

VL . BHISMA 

117 (or 118) 

5884 

VII. DROr^A 

170 

8909 

VIII. KARIMA 

69 

4900 

IX. sALYA 

59 

3220 

X. SAUPTIKA 

18 

870 

XI. STRI 

27 

775 

XII. SANTI 

339 

14,525 

XIII. ANUSASANA 



XIV. ASVAMEDHIKA 

133 

? 

XV. A6RAMAVAS1KA 

42 

1506 

XVI. MAUSALA 

8 

300 

XVII. MAHAPRASTHANIKA 

3 

120 

XVIII. SVARGAROHA^JA 

5 

200 




















A STATEMENT REGARDING THE PROGRESS OF THE 
CRITICAL EDITION OF THE MAHABHARATA 

Read by the General Editor, Dr. V. S. Sukthankar, on the occasion of 
the publication of the Udyogaparvan and the presentation of it to 
the Rajasaheb of Aundh, on 6th July, 1940 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

On this happy and auspicious day, which is the twenty-third anniversary 
of the foundation of this Institute, I am glad to announce the publication of 
the edition of the' Udyogaparvan by Professor Dr. S. K. De of the Dacca 
University, which is volume six of our Critical Edition of the Mahabharata. 
This is, as you are no doubt aware, the tfiird parvan to be completed by us. 
The Adiparvan, edited by myself, was completed in 1933. It was follo^ved 
three years later by the Viraiaparvan edited by Professor Dr. Raghu ViRA 
of the Sanatan Dharma College, Lahore. And now we have the Udyoga- 
pamn, which, I hope,, will testify to our industry and perseverance. 

The amount of matter published during the last 21 years, since the com¬ 
mencement of the work in 1919, may appear to you small. And it is a fact 
that some editions of the Mahabharata which were begun long after we had 
started have already been long completed. But you must, not confuse those 
editions with ours. Those other editions implied only work for compositors 
and proof-readers. Their procedure, which is very simple, is this. ' Older 
editions of th^ Mahabharata are put in the hands of coniix)sitors, who pro¬ 
ceed to manufacture a new edition, faithfully coj^ying, in every detail, all the 
old mistakes and adding some of their own making, in the bargain. 

When this Institute undertook to bring out a Critical Edition of the 
Mahabharata, it was not meant to bring out a new edition in this time- 
honoured way, which has made the term “ Indian edition ” a synonym of a 
“ bad edition.” In Indian editions of the past, the paper was bad, the type 
was bad, tlie ink was bad, and the text also was generally bad. I do not 
wish to say that we* have produced an ideal edition of the Mahabharata. but 
I do maintain that we have taken a distinct step forward in that direction, 
and that our work has marked an appreciable adN’ance in the technique of 
the editing of Sanskrit texts. And when I say that 1 am giving y<xj not my 
own opinion but the considered opinion of savants, i>ublished repeatedly in 
the course of lengthy and elaborate reviews of our edition, in high-class and 
authoritative Journals throughout the world. The edition has becti before 
the world of scholai's for nearly fifteen years, and there iias been a steady 
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chorus of enthusiastic approbation greeting the appearance of every successive 
fascicule, whose publication is eagerly awaited by Indologists in all parts oi 
the world. 


When we say we. are bringing out an edition of the Mahabliarata, we 
are really considerably underrating our own work. It is not merely a text- 
edition that we are preparing. What we have undertakai is a research into 
the Mahabharata manuscript tradition, which, you will realize, is a very dif¬ 
ferent thing and which—^let me emphasize—^has now been undertaken for the 
first' time in the long history of our Great Epic. 


Let us glance for a moment at the history of the project. Since 1897 
there has been a steady and persistent demand for a critical edition of the 
Mahabliarata, which was wanted, as the late Professor Winternitz put it, 
“ as the only sound basis for all Maliabharata studies, nay, for all studies 
connected with the epic literature of India.” In 1904, as a result of the 
agitation w^hich was kept up in Europe by certain Indologists, the Interna¬ 
tional Association of the Academies of Europe and America undertook the 
work. And for that purpose, even some money was collected by the Sans- 
kritists in England, through the Secretary of State for India, from certain 
sources in India, and the amount was placed in the hands of Trustees in 
England, which is still lying there, in the name of the Trustees, in some 
English bank. The last great European War put an end to this project of 
a European edition of the Mahabharata, which ended as a matter of fact 
without achieving anything beyond some preliminary work. After that v/ar, 
this Institute undertook the work, making a fresh start. The difficulty was 
of course the money. What really made it possible for the Institute to launch, 
some twenty years ago, this gigantic and ambitious scheme was the promise 
made by Shrimant Balasaheb Pant Pratinidhi, Raja Saheb of Aundh,—our 
worthy guest of this evening—to contribute a lakh of rupees to the Maha¬ 
bharata Publication Fund. Sir Ramkrishna Bhandarkar, the then senior- 
most Acarya of Indology in Western India. Was naturally consulted. He is 
reported to have said that the project was certainly worth undertaking, but 
it would cost ten lakhs of rupees; and if was no use undertaking the work 
unless there were prospects of raising that sum. When he w’as assured that 
that amount would be found, he agreed to 9|X)nsor the undertaking, and as a 
matter of fact himself inaugurated it here, in this hall, in April 1919, by 
writing down the viantra of the Great Epic, naraymath namskrtya etc. The 
Institute, it may be observed, undertook then to prepare an edition in which 
all the differejit versions of the epic have been turned to account and which 
will meet with tlie highest reriuirements of critical scholarship. 

With that our work has been chalked out for us. It divides itself natu¬ 
rally into five stages : (1) search for old and reliable MSS. ; (2) collation 
of tltc MSS. ; (3j consditution of the text with the help of the collations ; 
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(4) preparation of the critical apparatus, to be printed along with the consti¬ 
tuted text; and, finally, (5) seeing the matter tlirough the press. 


From the published volumes you will see that on every page from a half 
to two-thirds of the space is taken up by the critical notes, which give a very 
detailed account of the MSS. examined and collated and which form the bulk 
of our evidence for the text. It is this which necessitates laborious work and 
demands endless patience; and its completion for the parvans so far publish¬ 
ed is, I consider, the abiding achievement of our edition. Our edition thus 
gives you not only a text, a critical text, but also a digest of the MSS. tradi¬ 
tion of the Mahabharata extending over nearly 2000 years. I may observ^e 
that in the case of every text, when the manuscript tradition fluctuates to any 
extent, it is only a careful study of the collations of the MSS., and nothing 
else, tliat can give you an authentic text; just as when tliere is a dispute 
between two or more litigants an impartial judge trying the case would decide 
it only after examining the deix)sitions and hearing the evidence of all the 
parties and their witnesses. 


I am glad to say that the method which has been worked out by. the 
Institute for dealing with the Mahabharata textual problem has commended 
Itself to all scholars who are competent to pass an opinion on the merits of 
the question. Professor Walter Ruben, of the Universit:^ of Ankara, who 
has made a close study of Ramayaiia MSS., has declared that the same me¬ 
thod may be ap 4 >lied, inulatis mutandis, to the Ramayaiia also. Appreciative 
reviews of our edition, as I remarked already, have been published during 
the last thirteen years not only in Indian, but also in English, French, Ger¬ 
man, Italian, Czecho-Slovakian, Polish and American Journals. The scheme 
has been commended by the International Oriental Congress, by the All- 
India Oriental Conference and by many of the learned bodies specializing in 
Oi'iental studies. There have been heard a few dissentient voices, but they 
are mostly of persons who do not know the ABC of textual criticism and 
who have never even seen a Mahabharata MS. in their whole life. Such 
uninformed criticism of self-styled scholars w'e may safely ignore. 


But we need not rest on the judgment of other scholars alone, for a 
justificatiem of our metliod. The correctness of the method adopted by us 
has been vindicated now by independent and objtxitive evidence. Tlie now 
famous Rajaguru MS., discovered in Nepal by the Rajaguru Pandit Hema- 
RAj, which is nearly 800 years old and is therefore the oldest extant MS. of 
the Adiparvan, confinns not only many of the disputed readings of the critical 
text but justifies even some of the emendations made by me, which is - it 
'vill be admitted—unimpcadiable evidena' of the correctness of tJlic method 
we have been following. 

Wc have comr^eted now in this fashion, as I said, thn^ whde books of 
the Mahabharata : tlie Adipan'an. the Virat^’parvan and the Udyctraparvan. 
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As for the other parvans, you are no doubt aware that the Sabhaparvan has 
been assigned to Professor Frankling Edgerton of Yale University, who came 
over to Poona in 1938 in order to examine for himself the MSS. of the Sabha 


which had been collated by the Institute for him, and also to give* the finish¬ 
ing touches to his edition in consultation with me. His work has been lying 
with him ready for publication and would have been sent to the press long 
ago, but for this war, which is hampering inter-communication and delaying 
tKe publication of the parvan. 


The next parvan wc took in hand is the Vanaparvan (or rather the 
Aranyakaparvan, to give it its correct name), which is being edited by myself. 
It is passing, through the press as rapidly as we can take it through. It will 
comprise about 1100 pages of our edition, of which nearly 700 pages have 
already been printed off. I hope to finish it—if nothing untoward happens 
to hinder its progress—by the end of this year. 

As regards the Bhismaparvan, which has been assigned to Rao Bahadur 
Dr. Belvalkar, I am glad to report that considerable advance’ has been 
made by the editor in the preparation of the press-copy. Not only has Dr. 
Belvalkar completed his draft of the constituted text, but the compilation 
of the critical notes has been taken in hand and is proceeding apace. 

When the Bhismaparvan is completed, which we hope to do in a little 
over a year from now, we shall have completed nearly 45 per cent, of this 
gigantic work. You will realize the amount of work that will be accornplisli- 
ed when I tell you that we shall have critically dealt with a little under 40,900 
slokas and printed about 4500 pages of our edition. 

The collation work has made considerable advance and is a long way 
aliead of the publication. We possess now nearly complete collations of all 
the parvans up to the Anu;§asana, which means that we have nearly iinished 
that part of our task ; because there remains now only the short tail, consist¬ 
ing of some easy and unimportant' parvans, which I am confident, will offer 
no great difficulties either to the collator or to the editor. 

1 have given you, gentlemen, a very brief outline of the main work done 
under the name of the Critical Edition of tlie Mahabharata. Our work has, 
more^^er, given rise to many other sulisidiary undei takings, which are being 
carried out by different scholars, in different places, to some extent independ¬ 
ently of our work here. 


Noteworthy among these works are the following four. Our edition has 
given to a student of the Dacca University a subject for a Ph.D. thesis en¬ 
titled “ Studies in Epic Grammatical Forms,’ which is an essay to^^ards the 
compilation of epic grammar and which is Ixised entirely (Xt our edition of 
the Adiparvan. Our Maliahharata researches have further inspired another 
student of Ute epic to submit to the Bombay University a Ph.D. thesis on 
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the Bhrgvahgirasa element in the Mahabharata. There is a third Pli.D. 
dissertation for which- a subject has been furnished b^ our edition. The 
subject is the phenomenon of case-variation in the epic dialect, which is being 
investigated by a student of Dr. S. M. Katre at the Deccan College Research 
Institute. A Spanish professor, Dr. Jose Can^do, I understand, has plamied 
an elaborate grammatical work on Epic Syntax, which has made considerable 
advance and which would have been published by now but for this war, which, 
as you know, is paralyzing all literary and scholarly activity in Europe. 


I shall pass on to some minor studies which have-arisen out of our Maha- 
bliarata work. Arising out of his study of the Sabhaparvan, Professor Edger- 
TON has recently published three important papers. One of them is about 
the mention of the city of Rome in the Digvijaya section of the Sabhaparvan, 
which is the first time that a clear reference has been found in Indian litera¬ 
ture to the name of the capital of ancient Italy, Roma. Anotlier paper by 
him deals with the question of “ Epic Tri§ttibh and its Hypermetric Varieties.” 
A third paper by him concerns the reiading and interpretation of a Sablia- 
parvan! stanza, an old crux, which has become famous as the parable of the 
“Goat and the Knife” C ajakrpmtya"). 

In connection with his study of the Bhl?mapar\^an, which is being edited 
by him, Dr. Belvalkar has published several valuable papers, among them 
the “Miscarriage of the attempted stratification of the Bhagavad^ta,” the 
“ Kashmiri Version of the Bhagavadgjta.” and the ” Cosmographical Episode 
in the Mahabliarata and the Padmapurana.” He has other papers in prepa¬ 
ration. 


You will thus see, gentlemen, that tlie time and the money spent during 
the last twenty years of silent and arduous work of the Mahabharata Depart¬ 
ment of the Institute have not been spent in vain. The Institute has not 
only brought out critical editiems of three of the i^arvans of the Mahabharata, 
but it has built up an independent school of textual ciiticisin and perfected 
the technique of the editing of Sanskrit texts. It has opened out new vistas 
of wwk with immense possibilities, which will occupy Indologists. I imagine, 
for at least half a century, if not more. It has stimulated vivid interest in 
Mahabharata studies, which were languishing for want of a critical edition 
of the text. They are carried out now on a sound basis and in a scientific 
spirit, differing conspicuously from the somewhat ga^sv ebullitions ol previous 
writers on the subject of the Mahabhfirata. 

The Critical Edition of the Maliiabharata is thus a comprehensive and 
^hany-sided literary activity, with ramifications in many directions. It is 
this asjject of our MahaWiarata work, I imagine, which impressed the British 
Academy in London and which induced that august body to vote a grant to 
otir Mahabharata Publication Fund in order to show iis appreciation of the 
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rk which k being done by the Institute and which is not merely of national 
but international interest and importance. 


It is gratifying to note that we have all along been staunchly supported 
in our enterprise financially by the Governments, the Princes and the People 
of India,—and at least by one University, the University of Bombay. During 
the last twenty years they have contributed in the aggregate some Rs. 3,50,000. 
That IS a considerable sum, you will admit. But much more will be needed 
to complete the work. As we progress and inspire confidence among the 
people, who will begin to realize the great literary and scientific importance 
of tWs project, more help will, I am confident, be coming forth. Indeed there 
are indications that these are no false hopes. As the' Secretary of the Insti¬ 
tute, Dr. Dandekar, has just told you, the Sir Dorabjee Tata Charities 
have only recently, despite the prevailing financial strigency, sanctioned a 
grant of Rs. 5,000 for the Alahabharata work, which has been a welcome addi¬ 
tion to our attenuated resources, and for which we are extremely grateful 
to the Trustees of that Fund. Some of our annual subsidies, which had been 
granted for a fixed period of years, have expired. We have been endeavour¬ 
ing to get them renewed, and the response has been very encouraging, not¬ 
withstanding the chaos into whidi the war has thrown our national economy. 
Of the patrons whcrni we have thus approached, the first one to respond was 
the Chief Saheb of Ichalkaranji, who, as the Secretary has just announced, 
has kindly promised to continue his patronage. This is a great encouragement 
to us and we are most grateful to the Chief Saheb, who is a staunch patron 
of learning and a great friend of all earnest students. On behalf of the 
Mahabharata Editorial Board I must also express our most grateful tlianks 
to Sirimant Raja Saheb of Phaltan, who in response to our urgent appeal 
has, as announced by the Secretary, beei pleased to continue his annual 
grant of Rs. 500 for tlie Mahabharata work for a further period of five years. 
If the work is not finished by then, we shall again have to approach the kind 
Raja Sahdj, who, I am sure, will again be pleased to renew the grant. Small 
though these donations be which we have now secured, there is no need to 
Jose courage. They are indicative of good-will and confidence, which are 
worth a gieat deal. Whendhe war clouds have passed away, better days 
will surely dawn for us ; when the thoughts of men will again turn to the pre¬ 
servation and growth of cultural values. We shaU then have again, I am 
confident, the same share of bounty from our patrons of learning which we 
have hitherto enjoyed and whicli wiU help us to carry to completion one of 
the most important of our national projects. 


July 6, 1940. 




A STATEMENT REGARDING. THE PROGRESS OF THE 
CRITICAL EDITION OF THE MAHABHARATA 

[Read by Dr. V. S. Sukthankar, on the occasion of the presentation of the 
Aranyakaparvan to Shrimant Rajasaheb of Aundh on 5th Januaty 1943.] 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

It is now more than seventeen years since I took over charge of the 
Mahabharata work and reorganized, on somewhat different lines, this De¬ 
partment of the Institute, having profited by the experiences and experi¬ 
ments of my predecessor, the late lafnented Mr. Utgikar. During this 
interval tlie Institute has published Critical Editions of four complete Books 
of the Mahabliarata : Adiparvan (1933*), Virataparvan (1936), the Udyo- 
gaparvan (1940), and now the Aranyakaparvan (1942), These four 
parvans comprise, according to the Par\'asamgrahaparvan, about 28^400 
slokas. In addition to this a fascicule of the Sabhaparvan edited by Prof. 
Franklin Edc^rton of Yale University (U. S. A.), T^hich has been ready 
for some time and which could be taken up for printing only owing to the 
very generous special grant of Rs. 10,000 recently made by the Government 
of Bombay, is being published today. Furthermore, the press-copy of the 
Bhi§maparvan, which is being edited by Rao Bahadur Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, 
IS almost ready and is now undergoing final revision at tlie hands of its 
editor. It will be ready for being sent to the press very shortly. In fact 
the work is advanced as far that it can be got ready for the press within 
three months. But can we send it to the press? Not unless we can find 
a generous donor prepared to pay for the cost of the printing of the new 
volume, in these days when the cost of printing has almost doubled. Tlie 
present financial situation of the Department is such that we can just rrumage 
to get the press-cc^ies ready; but the large world of scholars outside the 
walls of this Institute, eagerly awaiting the appearance of our now-famous 
yellow-covered fascicules, must unfortunately be kept waiting until nx>re 
funds are available. 

Any way, during the past 17 years the Institute has critically dealt with 
the first 6 par\’ans of the Great Epic : the Adi. Sabha, Arapyaka, Virata, 
I’dyoga and Bhi$ma. The six parvans make up a total of about 36,800 
^*okas, out of an aggregate of 82,150 Slokas, a portion which is approxi- 
niately 45% of the entire Maliabharata. excluding, of course, the Hauvaiii-^a. 
which I have kept out of my calculation in order not to frighten you Ux) 
much. Even this is no mean achievement, I think. The part of tlic epic 
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iCically dealt with so far is, I imagine, in bulk about four times as great 
as the Greek epics, Iliad and Odyssey put together and one and a half tim^ 


as our Ramayaija. ^: 

That a work of this nature and these dimensions is not one man’s job 
is very very evident. Many friends, collaborators, sympathisers and patrons 
have contributed to such measure of success as has been achieved so far, 
and they include among them princes and potentates, curators and librarians, 
printers and parvan-editors, not to speak of the General Editor and his 
modest staff of collators in the background. Surely, the most potent among 
■ these multifarious contributory factors have been our generous patrons, who, 
out of regard for this venerable monument of Indian antiquity, this great 
and lustrous heritage of Bharatavar§a, have in the past liberally supplied 
the Institute, through all these years, with funds to carry on this costly but 
vital work. 


Ladies and Gentlemen, I must tell you frankly this is a costly work. 
All good work costs money now-a-days! Good mahuscripts cost money. 
Good printing costs money. Good editors cost money. 

The British nation once paid out one million pounds for one rare Ms. 
of the Bible. Would India pay a similar amount for any book ? Why not ? 
Are tlie British people greater lovers of books, greater lovers of literature, 
greater lovers of religicm, greater lovers of knowledge than we Indians ? Cer¬ 
tainly not. Great Britain is a small nation, a young nation, compared to India'. 
And our love of knowledge, love of literature, love of scriptures, is greater. 
We are the inheritors of the great book, this “book of books” composed 
at a time when Great Britain was not yet entered on the map of civilized 
nations. And the entire cost of making this Critical Edition of the Maha- 
bharata is only one millioif rupees—and not pounds—which is only l/15th 
of the cost of the Bible. We haVe collected and spent already 5 lakhs of 
rufjees. We want now only 5 lakhs more. And we are not pessimistic 
about it. We have no reason to be that. When the war clouds have passed 
away, better days will surely dawn for us; then the thoulghts of men will 
again turn to the preservation and growth of cultural values. We shall 
then, I am confident, enjoy the same generous support from patrons of 
learning as we have hitherto enjoyed and that will help us to carry to com¬ 
pletion one of the most important of our national projects. 

If you want me to point out to you just one man who is responsible 
for originating and furthering the project, he is sitting in front of you, I 
mean, Shrimant Balasaheb Pant Pratinidhi. the Raja of Aundh. 


The question may occur to’you. Is it worth all this expenditure? 
Whether we realize it or not, we still stand under the spell of the Maha- 
bharata. Amid the deepest strands that are woven in the thread of our 
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civilization, there is more than one that is drawn originally from BMrata- 
var§a and from Sanskrit literature. And well in the centre of this vast mass 
of literature, there stands this deathless, traditional book of divine inspiration, 
unapproachable and far removed from possibilities of human competition. 


There is a danger that in our pseudo-scientific mood, we may be 
tempted to discard this great book, tliinking that we have outgrown it. That 
would be a capital blunder! That would in fact mean nothing but an 
indication of our will to commit suicide, national suicide, the signal of our 
national extinction. For never was truer word spoken than when the late 
German Indologist Hermann Oldenberg said that “in the Mahabharata 
breathe the united soul of India, and the individual souls of her people.^’ 
And why is that ? Because the Mahablnarata is the national saga of India. 
It is, in other words, the content of our collectivef unconscious. And just 
for tliat reason it refuses to be discarded. We must therefore grasp this 
great book with both hands and face it squarely. Then we shall recognize 
that it is our past which has prolonged itself into the present. We are it: 
I mean the real WE ! Shall we be guilty of strangling our om\ soul ? 

never! 
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